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The three young heads given in our illus- 
tration on the first page are interesting, as des- 
tined, at no very remote day, to wear the 
crowns of empire. They represent the lines 
of succession of France, Prussia aud England, 
whose fortunes are to be matters of history 
involving that of the nation they rule, what- 
ever of good or bad that may be. They are, 
as it were, born children of destiny, without 
volition, to become the sports of circum- 
stances—the greatest and yet the least of 
men. They are happily ignorant and care- 
less of the end they are to attain, and the 
part they are to play, but to many millions 
are they objects, even now, of the deepest 
solicitude. This is not a very promising time 
fur monarchs. The day when the word of 
the king was law, and he ruled by a divine 
right, bas passed. Daily his power is losing; 
and though monarchical government may 
continue indefinitely, the king is destined to 
become but an ornamental head to give 
validity to parchment, and can be only great 
as mind asserts itselt, and the ruler, acting 
with and for his people, stamps his character 
upon the nation and the time. What will 
these boys, with their fair young faces, be- 
come in the future? Will they be mere ma- 
chines, or monarchs to live and die wiih the 
prayers and blessings of their people about 
their pillows? Will they become tyrants to 
goad their subjects to madness, inducing 
bloodshed and revolution? or will their 
reigns be blessed with prosperity and peace? 
The questions are difficult to answer, and we 
look on the young princes with almost a 
feeling of pity as we think of the dark un- 
certainty of the fate that awaits them. 

All in the sparkling spring morning of life, 
they command an amount of attention in 
which the apprehensive and pitiful may well 
mingle, for the fate of each one may be as 
tragical as any that ever befell the sunny- 
browed children of any people. Other scions 
of royal houses, nursed in the cradles of 
stronger security as regards inheritance, have 
come to bitter grief in their maturity, and 
why not these? History frequently repeats 
itself; and in this age, when what used to be 
the developments of years are now the 
products of weeks and hours, the present 
gives but a faint clue to the complexion of 
the pregnant future. So that these boy- 
princes, now a fair picture to the eye in their 
rosy promise, form a group round which the 
mind may gather circumstances of awful sig- 
nificance or pleasant anticipation. They are 
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not individuals blessed with the liberty in the 
years to come and go where they list, but are 
wholly the creatures of position. They have 
before them no choice, but that of compli- 
ance with the high call before them, or igno- 
minious abnegation. Chained to the car of 
State, they must either be borne along by its 
wheels, or be thrown from it, miserable victims 
to accident, exigency or cruel necessity. For 
one or more there may be an exile of peevish 
plotting and the gnawing hunger to feed on 
lost chances; for either, luxurious indolence 
amid the whirl of events which, mingling, 
breed dire revolutions; or for alla doom as 
terrible as happened to a Charles L. or a Louis 
XVL, and which a maddened populace might 
calla righteous sacrifice. Their youth and 
unconsciousness, therefore, are blessed things 
to them. The unveiling of fate will come 
soon enough. So young! Why, the births 
of the three are contained in the past thirteen 
years. Prince Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean 
Joseph (generally known as the Prince 
Imperial), the heir-apparent of France, was 
born on the 16th of March, 1856. Prince 
Frederick William Victor Albert, heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Prussia, was born 
on the 27th of January, 1859. Prince Albert 
Victor Christian Edward, heir-presumptive, 
to the throne of England, was born on the 
8th of January, 1864. 

The tenderness of their years excites our 
sympathy, and we look in the youthful faces, 
there to detect, if possible, some clue to their 
destiny. The quick, vivacious look and noble 
bearing of the Prince Imperial, with his in- 
tellectual brow and the mother’s face, indi- 
cate an active intelligence, while the sweet 
lips, compressed, denote a degree of firmness 
that may be commensurate with the situation 
forming for him, but which does not look like 
one of entire ease at the present time. His 
culture has been adapted to hard service. 
Educated under his father’s eye, his instruc- 
tion has admitted of no indulgence—the hard 
lesson and the hard duty have been in no 
wise mitigated for royal or imperial consider- 
ation, and the effeminacy which destroyed the 
Duke of Reichstadt has been avoided in his 
training. While knowing his place as the 
Prince Imperial, he has not been allowed to 
use it like a prince, but has had his fortune 
east for him,in the same schools to which 
the people were admitted, as though there 
were a thought in the father’s mind, that 
comprehended the tendency of events, to 
adapt him to meet the severest circumstances. 
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His is a beautiful face, and we feel that 
France will not be disgraced nor tyrannized 
over by its possessor. 

In the features of the royal Prince of Prussia 
—the downcast eyes and heavy expression— 
we see the sensualism of the Guelph revealing 
itself. There is a dullness of look, indicating 
a sluggish temperament, though the intel- 
lectual developments are good, and the slope 
of the head up to the region of firmness in- 
dicates good moral qualities, and a German 
persistence that may crop out in grand action 
when the time comes. His face is uot agrec- 
able, and only royalty commends it. 

In Prince Albert Victor, the first-born of 
the Prince of Wales, we have a lovely 
child, and lovable, doubtless, as may be af- 
firmed from the picture. Childhood, prince 
or peasant, is alike interesting; and we can 
associate crowns with the former, and give 
them place over the latter, no more than they 
can themselves, which is impossible. The 
terrible democracy of childish feeling levels 
all distinctions; and, left to himself, Albert 
Victor would be found with the scullion’s 
boy, immersed in the mystery of mud-pies. It 
is a tractable and amiable infancy seen in the 
picture, the Danish mother preponderating, 
and it is to be hoped that her influence will 
continue, as the prince, his father, shows 
small indication of greatness, and to be like 
him would be a misfortune for the young 
child and for England. , 

When is it likely, should their wheels of 
fortune prove auspicious, that these three 
boys will assume the “round and top of 
sovereignty ?” Here the science of the actuary 
comés to our aid. It informs us that the 
probability of humag life is two-thirds of the 
difference between the age of the person and 
eighty. Now, Louis Napoleon is sixty, there- 
fore the probable duration of his life is two- 
thirds of twenty, say, in round numbers, 
thirteen years. Leaving wholly out of the 
reckoning the aged King of Prussia, the 
Prince Royal of Prussia, husband of the 
Princess Royal of England, is thirty-nine, 
consequently his life is estimated at twenty- 
seven more years. The Queen of England is 
fifty, therefore she may live twenty years 
more. The Prince of Wales is twenty-eight, 
so that he may have a lease for thirty-four 
years. According to this calculation, which 
it is to be observed is based upon numbers 
merely, without taking into account any of 
the attendant circumstances in either case, 
and can, therefore, only give the merest ap- 
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proximation to the truth, should the Em- 
peror Napoleon, the Prince of Prussia, Queen 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales survive and 
reign to the end of their “actuarial” lives, 
these three princes would ascend their 
respective thrones at, for Prince Napoleon, 
the age of twenty-six years; for Prince Fred- 
erick William Victor Albert at the age of 
thirty-seven years; for the little Prince, 
Albert Victor, at the age of thirty-nine years. 
But, inasmuch as it would be against all 
probability that their parents’ lives would 
run to their close concurrently, the doctrine 
of averages comes to our assistance, and we 
find the likelihood that in from twenty-three 
to twenty-five years hence all these boys will 
be crowned kings. 

An English cotemporary, dilating upon the 
same theme, thus says: “What will be the 
aspect of their kingdoms, nay, the world, 
when they shall have arrived at their kingly 
state, and all three be seated on thrones at 
the same time? We can only declare the 
problem to us, at least, to be insoluble. For 
who could prognosticate what would be the 
probable condition of mankind and the na- 
tions of the earth a quarter of a century 
hence? At present five great Powers rule 
the civilized, that is, the Christian world: 
England, France, Prussia, Russia and the 
United States of America. Will the relative 
positions they at present occupy be main- 
tained for twenty-five years more? At the 
end of that period, will France be found con- 
tent with a Napoleon and her present boun- 
daries? Prussia satisfied with the whole of 
Germany? Russia halting on the shores of 
the Bosphorus? England holding her own? 
and the United States of America stopping at 
Canada on one hand and Mexico on the 
other?” 

We think we can answer the latter portion 
of the query. The United States will not 
stop at Canada, but before the time expires, 
Canada itself will have become, by its own 
act, a part of the United States, and perhaps 
Mexico may also have decided to become a 
portion of the Great Republic, occupying 
“the whole unbounded continent.” Cuba 
will, long before that, have become either a 
State by itself, or one of the United States, 
most probably the latter, and it will really 
make little differencé to us who sit on the 
thrones of Europe. It will become them, 
however, to act rightly, else some future pub- 
lisher of Ballou’s Magazine may have occasion 
to speak of them less favorably than at present. 
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VIEWS OF BIARRITS. 


Biarrits is an unimportant seaport town in 
the south of France, Department of the 
Lower Pyrenees, and about four miles from 
Bayonne, and yet, like many unimportant 
towns on our own coast, it is prominent. as a 
watering-place, the Bayonese people crowd- 
ing it in the summer months, and wealth and 
fashion coming from afar to find here the 
coolest and most delightful temperature. 
The town of Biarrits, represented in the en- 
graving on the succeeding page, rests on 
precipitous rocks, about 150 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the narrow channel and 
sinuous coast tend to constant violence by 
the sea, the tides rising to a great height, 
rendering, at times, bathing exceedingly 
dangerous. The tumultuous dash of the 
waves, however, tends to excite an agitation 
of the air, which is very refreshing. There 
are cavities worn in the rocks by the action 
of the sea, that are called the Baths of Love; 
but visitors are cautioned against bathing in 
them, for the reason that the sudden rise of 
the water imperils those who try them. 
Most prominent among these is the Chamber 
of Love, that forms a half circle of thirty-six 
or forty paces diameter, with a height of 
eighteen or twenty feet. Here, tradition 
says, the shepherdess Edera and the shepherd 
Oura were driven by the rising tide and per- 
ished, and the locality is invested with 
perpetual interest by the tender incident. 
The cavern is a romantic object, and scarcely 
suggests fear of the repetition of a like 
casualty ; .but instances are given of beautiful 
young bathers being carried off by the re- 
morseless waves when security seemed most 
positive. 

The bathing establishments, however, are 
not placed here, but in a less romantic 
and more secure position. This is what is 
called the old port, where the beach is softer, 
the water less agitated and high, and the 
place better protected from east and north 
winds. The air is always warm, but invigo- 
rating, and the bather, in leaving the water, 
has no fear of sudden changes to induce new 
disease or retard old disease in its cure. 
Safety is insured by a well-organized body of 
men, who follow the bathers to see that they 
come to no harm, and these being excellent 
swimmers, danger is impossible. 

The first engraving gives a general view of 


Biarrits and the sea-coast of Spain opposite. 
On the right is the revolving light that crowns 
the point of St. Martin of Biarrits, which 
forms a picturesque object in the scene; that 
on page 409 is Atalaye, Biarrits, a cape from 
which the ocean may be viewed in its grand- 
est aspect. On the opposite side to Atalaye 
extends a superb beach, covered with soft and 
fine sand, which is the resort of accomplished 
swimmers, who do not like restrictions to the 
proprieties of bathing establishments. From 
this beach they can battle with the sea at 
their pleasure. It is a fierce strife at times, 
and attended with the danger suited to the 
temper of the accomplished athlete, but 
shallops with full crews are constantly cruis- 
ing from point to point ready to render 
assistance if needed, and rescue those who are 
overcome by their exertions, or who are taken 
away by the victorious sea. 

Biarrits, from its proximity to Spain, com- 
bines the nationalities of both. The inhabi- 
tants intermarry, and it is hard to distinguish 
betwixt the two. During the fine season, of 
course there is an inundation of celebrities 
of all sorts, and the little town presents a 
busy «scene. Bayonne, however, is most 
numerously represented, and on certain days 
the entire population seems to have turned 
out to enjoy the bath, coming in carriages of 
many kinds, and by conveyances known to 
the better classes, and by mulets carrying 
double saddles, on each side of which is 
placed a chair or stool, to accommodate the 
traveller and the driver. This latter mode 
of travel was formerly much desired, as the 
driver was customarily some pretty villager, 
whose company was doubtless more agreeable 
than their fathers would have been. 

The coast about Biarrits is very barren, but 
a harvest is reaped by the hotels; for, agree- 
ably to one rule of all watering-places, hay is 
made here while the sun shines. The hotel 
accommodations are pretty good, and atten- 
tion is paid to the bodily and intellectual 
wants of the visitor. Americans rarely visit 
Biarrits, though it is convenient by rail from 
Paris to Bayonne. When one does get there, 
he is well repaid for the effort. But it 
requires time to “do” it. There is a rare 
fund of legendary lore to be obtained, as 
plenty as revolutionary bullets at Ticonderoga. 
To some of these we have already alluded. 
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There is hardly a cavity, or inlet, or cliff, who believe them,in all the eloquent ear- 
that has not some legend associated with it, nestness of their nature, they become facts in 
and if true or not, told as these are pain the mind of the listener, and he invests freely. 
These legends 
people the shores 
with the wildest 
fantasies, and 
would make a 
volume. Sea-men 
and  sea-maids, 
devoted to all 
conceivable and 
impossible uses, 
swarm in the 
rocks, flit over 
the sea, and har- 
bor in the caves; 
and fishermen 
and waitermen 
narrate, with the 
exactness at- 
tending a posi- 
tive fact, personal 
: experiences that 
exceed belief as 
far as possible, 
and yet the ear 
drinks them in, 
and the hand ex- 
tends the fee for 
the lie that has a 
witthery of ro- 
mance and mel- 
ody about it that 
is irresistible. 
As a healthful 
resort for the in- 
valid, without a 
doubt the local- 
ity possesses pe- 
culiar and desir- 
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able attractions. For boldness of scenery 
it has no equal in Europe, and it resembles 
in some particulars our own Nahant or 
Newport, divested of its vegetation. As a 


spot for witnessing the freaks of ocean, it 


ty | 


probably has no superior, and the long sea- 
son admits of the fullest enjoyment of it. 
There are many picturesque drives in the 
vicinity, and a few miles from the coast the 


country rejoices in most beautiful luxuriance. 
| 
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A RELIC OF MARY QUEEN. OF SCOTS. 


There is no person of eminence named in 
the world’s history about whom there is so 
much doubt as Mary, the Queen of Scots. 
Royalty was too much hedged about at the 
time of her career to admit of prying into her 
secrecy, and whether the few murders of 
which she was said to be the cause, and the 
bad conduct imputed to her generally, were as 
represented, none can tell, but time has been 


England through the house of Stuart, and 
therefore inimical to Elizabeth. They receive 
her as a martyr and canonize her as a saint. 

Thus sundry relics, just bequeathed to her 
majesty Queen Victoria by Lord Belhaven, a 
Scottish nobleman, assume wonderful interest, 
and the world stands ready to admire them. 
One shown in our engraving, consists of a 
cabinet made of ebony, richly ornamented in 


busy in embellishing her character, through 
sympathy that her execution awakenéd, and 
there are more in the world to believe she 
was wholly innocent of ‘crime, and a victim 
of political and religious circumstances and 
the prejudices of Queen Elizabeth, than that 
believe the other way. The world does not 
see the murderer of Darnley or the paramour 
of Rizzio, but the pious and gifted queen, un- 
fortunate in her nearness to the throne of 


front with designs iu tortoise-shell, height five 
feet two inches, width four feet two inches, 
depth one foot nine inches. The front opens 
with folding doors. In the centre also are 
two small folding doors, which on being 
opened reveal a small recess, with tesselated 
pavement and roof with side mirrors. The 
Scottish Queen brought this cabinet with her 
from France, on her return to Scotland to 
begin her eventful career. 
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CHILDISH VESPERS. 


BY J. J, COLBATH. 


Father! in thy loving sight, 
Whether in the day or night, 
Hither bend thy listening ear, 
And my supplication hear. 


Though I’m but a little child, - 
Thy dear Son on children smiled, 
And his spirit in my breast 
Gives me hope in thee to rest. 


As the night descends apace, 
Fill its shadows with thy grace, 
That, though seeing not, to me 
All the world is full of thee. 


As the moonbeams now illume 
Every corner of my room, 

May thy smile its grace impart, 
And with joy pervade my heart, 


Keep me sinless, Father, pray, 
With thy truth about my way, 
Touch my eyes, that I may see 
Thou art with me constantly. 


Through the gloom, enfolding all, 
Thou canst hear me when I call; 
Answer grant in love’s increase, 
And sweet consciousness of peace. 
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THE CITY OF MANILLA. 


The handsome and spirited engraving on one of the Philippines, at the mouth of the 
this page is a rémarkable design of the famed river Pasig, a small stream which empties 
city of Manilla, the capital of the Asiatic pos- into the bay of Manilla. The city is a walled 
sessions of Spain. It is in the island of Luzon, one, yet could be easily captured with the 
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aid of half a dozen monitors and monster 
guns. Opposite the city, on the north bank 
of the river, is a place much larger than 
Manilla. Here most of the trade is conducted, 
and here reside nearly all the foreigners who 
engage inf commercial affairs. Americans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen,Germans and China- 
men monopolize the business of the city, 
and all make money selling. hemp, cordage, 
sugar, cigars and many other things for which 
Manilla is famous. Heavy duties, however, 
interfere with trade, and until they are re- 
moved and the Philippines are freed from the 
yoke of Spain the islands will not assume 
that important station to which they are 
entitled by their fruitfulness and geographical 
position. 

Manilla is subject to earthquakes, typhoons 
and terrible rain-storms, yet it is one of the 
most pleasant places to reside in the East 
Indies, for living is cheap and fruits and 
wines are abundant. The only drawbacks 
are snakes, mosquitos and fleas, and they are 


numerous and all bite most viciously, and 
the former sometimes fatally. It is not 
pleasant to wake up in the night and hear a 
snake wriggling at the least movement which 
you make in bed, as once happened to the 
writer, and only by an active exercise of 
lungs were servants called and assistance 
rendered. . 

“What is it, senor?” one fellow asked, as 
he opened our chamber door, a lighted 
candle in one hand and rubbing his sleepy 
eyes with the other. 

“A snake in the room,” was our answer. 


One jump and the fellow vacated the apart- 
ment, all traces of sleepiness disappearing as 
if by magic from his dark eyes. 

“Come back,” we shouted, and after a 
few minutes the servant returned in company 
with some of his companions, each one with 
lights and sticks. 


Cautiously they entered the room, but at 
our request remained near the door and made 
no demonstrations against the reptile. We 
wanted the pleasure of killing the snake, if 
possible, and without the risk of exposure, 

“There he is, senor,” said one of the ser- 
vants, pointing to the window. 

We looked and saw a snake that appeared 
to be six feet long and eight or ten inches in 
circumference, a species of the cobra, with 
diamond eyes and glittering stripes. It had 
entered the room by the open window from 
the garden, and was disposed to leave by the 


same, but was uuable to do so on account 
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of the polished wood which extended from 
the floor to the ceiling. * 

At the head of our bed was a double- 
barrelled gun, loaded with duck shot, kept in 
good order more for the purpose of keeping 
ladrones at a distance than for use; for the 
thieves of Manilla have a wholesome dread 
of firearms in the hands of foreigners. This 
weapon we removed from the hooks that 
supported it, pushed aside the mosquito net- 
ting, took deliberate aim and discharged one 
barrel full at the head of the snake, which 
had threatened every one in the room with 
its long, sharp fangs. 

Over and over rolled the reptile, sending 
out hot drops of blood by its muscular con- 
tortions, Some of the servants fled in terror, 
but enough remained to enable us to dis- 
charge the second barrel of the gun at the 
squirming monster, and that rendered him 
incapable of harming any one. The carcass 
was thrown from the window and the floor 
was washed, We changed our apartment 


the next day, but for weeks we dreamed ot 
snakes and other disagreeable things. 

We wish our government owned the Philip- 
pine Islands, or they were free from the rule 
of Spain. They are as prolific as Cuba and 
much more healthy. The bay of Manilla is 


one of the finest in the world, and a thousand 


vessels all at anchor would not incommode 
each other. 

The city has been the scene of some terrible ~ 
massacres. At one time, twenty-five thou- 
sand Chinamen were murdered by the savage 


Spaniards and the treacherous Mestizoes, 
and again twenty-six thousand Chinamen 
were slain because suspected of a plot to 
capture the city. At the present time the 
Celestials remain unmolested, and monopolize 
most of the retail trade, but shopping at 
Manilla is an unsatisfactory pursuit. The 
principal streets are the Escolta and Rosario; 


but all the best shops are kept by Chinamen, 
who fairly beat the Mestizoes out of the field 
as traders. The superior industry, intelli- 
gence, and economical habits of the pure 
Chinaman give him an immense advantage 
over the Mestizo. The former despises feast 
days, and cares not for personal comfort; he 
lives in the little shop which contains his 
stock in trade, and keeps his eyes open. The 
Mestizo spends half his existence in a gala 
dress, does not condescend to live in his shop, 
and has no business habits when he ts there. 
In the middle of the day he is generally asleep, 


aud is excessively disgusted at being roused. 
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TOMB OF THE SULTANA VALIDE. 


Among the many sights to be seen in Con- 
stantinople is the tomb of the Sultana Valide, 
a picture of which we here present. It is in 
the purest Oriental taste, light, elegant and 
graceful, and it lifts its arched roof and ara- 
besque tracery on high, challenging the admi- 
ration of the most fastidious. Among the 
Turks the greatest respect is paid to the dead, 
and their cemeteries abound with elegant 


monuments. They are enchanting places, 


- 


full of shade, mystery, coolness, sadness and 
poetry. Nothing could be more picturesque 
than the monument under notice, about 
which we can imagine an Oriental sun shin- 
ing, the stillness unbroken save by the singing 
of birds in the branches, or the murmured 
prayer of the devotee who kneels at the grave 
of deceased greatness. It is a befitting shrine 
for the beautiful and good, such as was doubt- 


less the distinguished sleeper. 
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SWISS SCENERY IN WINTER. 


We rarely get from travellers anything re- 
lating to Swiss scenery in the winter months, 
for the reason, undoubtedly, that the travel- 
lers aforesaid had rather remain in the valley 
cities where they can enjoy the comforts of 
civilization, than try the cold and cheerless 
Alpine regions, that promise nothing in re- 
turn for their effort but the sublime spectacles 


that would greet them there. Not to blame 


certainly, yet if some one did not sacrifice a 
little comfort, the world might die unaware 
of the many beauties those regions reveal. 
Conspicuous among the winter wonders of the 
Swiss Alps is the celebrated Frozen Cascade 
of Giersbach, which will be found on page 


417. It seems as if the stream had been 
suddenly interrupted in its course, and 
hung suspended at the mandate of the frost 
king. Those who travel over the Hudson 
River Railroad in winter see along the pre- 
cipitous cliffs that rise beside the track, min- 
iature cascades that sparkle in the sunlight 
in rare forms of beauty. They can conceive 
some idea of this that we have depicted, that 
remains in silent grandeur till the spring re- 
leases it from its thrall, and it goes to swell 
the waters in the vale below. 

In winter, among the Alps, entire nature 
seems to be frozen. Sound is frozen, the air 
is frozen, the pleturesque beauties of nature 
impress one with an idea of iciness, and 
silence reigns in painful suppression every- 
where. Not a murmur is heard through the 
forest sleeping in the snow. If there rises, at 
long intervals, a cry from the neighboring 
village, whose existence you only conjecture 
from the smoke-wreaths spirally ascending, 
the dull sound finds no echo in the mountain 
—it dies stifled in the thick envelop which 
covers the whole country like a vast shroud. 
All the mountains, blended in uniform white- 
ness, no longer indicate the distances which 
separate them, nor enable you to distinguish 
their highest summits, the abiding places of 
eternal snow. The lakes, whose transparent 
waters animated the summer landscapes with 
their brilliant reflections, now sleep, sombre 
and black, in funereal contrast with their 
frozen setting. Strange spectacle! in the 
presence of which you experience at first an’ 
invincible stupor. It is thus, they say, that 
the soul recoils upon itself in the presence of 
the desert. Still, if youcan accustom your- 


self to this gloomy but imposing scene, you 
find it at last possessed of a deep fascination, 
The smoke, which pierces through the snow- 
laden hemlocks, announces the dwelling of 
man and the peaceful activity of domestic 
life. This hospitable sign attracts you; you 
advance, as between two walls, by a road 
painfully wrought out, to the village. 


Each house is carefully cleared of the 


masses of snow which surround it; communi- 
cations are daily kept up between the dwell- 
ing and the barn, the stable and wood-pile; a 
path leads to the school, the townhouse, the 
church, and the cemetery ; for, amid the sleep 
of earth, human activity, the cares of this 


world, and religious thoughts and duties still 
exist. Everything, it is true, is managed so 
as to be handy; the foresight of the father 
has provided a quantity of wood within reach 
of the women folk; all the purchases neces- 
sary to last till spring have been made; for it 
is uncertain whether it will be possible to 
communicate with the town during the cold. 

Each house, like a lost ark, must be pro- 
vided with some succor against unforeseen 
accidents. Ask the prudent peasant woman 
to open her closet and chests; you will see, 
together with the precious colonial articles 
the Swiss mountaineers consume so largely, 
and the bread, which, in certain localities is 
baked for the whole season, and even, some- 
times, the entire year, a little stock of medi- 
cines carefully labelled, and which her ex- 
perience has taught her toemploy judiciously. 
For the rest, there is always’ some house in 
the village better furnished in this respect 
than the others; it is most generally the 
presbytery, and people run thither in time of 
need, to seek remedies for the body, to the 
same house which keeps in reserve and dis- 
penses no less liberally, medicaments for the 
soul. The more these little communities are 
separated from the rest of mankind, the more 
the need of mutual succor is felt, and the 
more charitable dispositions are awakened ; 
all the poor are nourished and sustained, or 
rather, there are no poor in these wild re- 
treats, where no one possesses a superfluity. 
The village, almost always inert and silent, 
still has its hours of wakefulness and its mo- 
ments of life. Divine service, the school, the 
joyousness of neighborly association, childish 
and more mature, make the winter pass with 
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comparative cheerfulness to a Switzer, but the time. If the springs gush from a sufficient 
imagine an American thus shut in among depth to secure them from freezing, the 
the mountains! cattle are brought to the drinking-place, and 

There are, also, winter duties that engross: this, twice a day, is a scene of pressure and 
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tumult. Oftener the water necessary for the 
cattle is brought into the stable. They are 
frequently obliged to drink only melted snow. 
Extreme heat and extreme cold equally dry 
up the fountains. 

In the deep valleys the light is confined to 
the measure of a narrow horizon. Such a 
village does not see the sun during many 
months of winter. It is a glad moment when 
the beholder sees the vivifying day-star once 
more poising on the mountain. crest. At 
first it only shows the upper part of’ its 
disk—by degrees it rises and clears itself, 
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and then is seen to pursue its heavenly path. 

-It will be noted what an enormous difference 
must exist between the temperature of the 
southern slopes, where the sun darts its rays 
full, and those which, being turned to the 
north, never receive them. These last, with 
a moderate elevation, are, as it were, the 
abode of eternal winter. Between these ex- 
treme points there are numberless degrees, 
and these varieties of aspect, producing a 
more or less rapid melting of the snow, are a 
great natural blessing, for they provide re- 
sources, and prevent or diminish inundations, 
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We present on page 420 a fashion plate, 
showing how the hair was worn by ladies of 
the ancient time, that our readers may see 
how near the fashions of the present day ap- 
proximate to those of the old. The chignon 
is no invention of Europe, as is supposed, but 
a derivation from Japan, and is represented 
as originally worn there by Figures 1 and 2. 
It greatly differs from what it was at first, 
when it was but a small knot of hair bound 
with a ribbon. It is difficult, however, with 
asimple arrangement of the hair, to conceal 
the ravages of time, or to add an artificial 
display to make up for the scantiness of the 
natural growth. The children of fashion, al- 
ways seeking change, soon wearied of the 
simple bow. The chignon gradually in- 
creased in size and altitude, as we painfully 
remember, until it exactly resembled the 
Japanese design. Not content with this, it 
went further and grew higher, until a col- 
lapse ensued, and a compromise was effected 
on the fashion of to-day—how long to remain 
so is classed with all doubtful things, that 
are at best uncertain. The lady represented 
by Fig. 8, is of the “middle age” period, 
though far from middle-aged, and she of Fig, 
4, is a belle of the eighteenth century. 
These are the only approaches to the chig- 
non to be found in the records of fashion, 
and the view of her scant-patterned dress 
suggests the idea that her superfluous locks 
might have been devoted to another use than 
confinement in the candle-extinguisher on 
the back of her head. Ladies of rank possess 
more hair than their inferiors, and therefore 
their coiffures are larger. 

It is curious, in comparing ancient’ with 


modern styles, to observe that fashions but 
recently familiar to us were patronized by 
ladies hundreds of years ago. The style 
known in common parlance as the “ German 
way ”—that is, hair about six or seven inches 
long combed smooth all round the head, and 
turned under at the tips—was worn dur- 
ing the thirteenth century; the head sur- 
mounted by a cap resembling what we call 
“the turban hat,” but broader at the top. 
This cap was often of ermine or white fur, 
and sometimes had a velvet crown. It was 
frequently tied on with a broad band of fine 
linen under the chin, and sometimes a veil 
floated from it behind. The old-maidish, 
melancholy-looking bands of hair brought 
straight down each side of the face, and 
twisted round the ear or fastened to the 
back, and the narrow fillet of velvet tied 
across the forehead and round the head, 4s 
‘if to keep these bands flat, made its appear- 
ance at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. During the fifteenth century, some 
persons divided the hair simply on the fofe- 
head, and allowed it to hang on either side 
in one scanty, not very long curl—a mode of 
arrangement constantly displayed in engrav- 
ings executed in the early part of the present 
century, and during the prevalence of gigot 
sleeves and half-high bodies. Some twenty 
years ago, little girls wore their hair plaited 
and looped across the back of the head. 
Sometimes it was also plaited and festooned 
on each side of the face. It was called a 
new fashion then, but there was nothing new 
in it. Ladies had so dressed their hair dur- 
ing the fourteenth century (Fig.5). If the 
rumor be true that the existence of the 
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chignon is threatened, and that the Empress 
of the French intends to introduce the cus- 
tom of plaiting hair, and laying it in a net, 
the coiffuré of this lady may offer a useful 
“hint. It is very picturesque, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped the change may be made. 

The Egyptian ladies were careful in the 
arrangement of their hair, and when neces- 
sary did not disdain to supply a deficiency 
with false locks. An Egyptian wig preserved 
is of an ordinary brown shade, and presents 
a profusion of small ringlets and little plaits. 
A very usual arrangement with the Egyptian 
ladies was to crop the hair short across the 
forehead, so as to form a fririge on the brow, 
just as some ladies wear it now; but at the 
back it was simply twisted into innumerable 
fine plaits, which were fringed out at the 
ends and allowed to hang loose. The only 
ornament was a metal band, chased or fig- 
ured, and having a lotus-flower in the centre. 
An Egyptian headdress, worn only by great 
princesses, was supposed to resemble a pea- 
cock. A skull-cap, covered with feathers, 
surmounted the head, and represented the 
body of the bird. A small fan of feathers 
placed behind represented the tail. A wing 
rested on each side of the face, coming from 
the skull-cap or body of the bird. A small 
neck and bead, quite as much like a snake’s 
as a bird’s, projected from the forehead. The 
neck had a graceful bend in it. This cap, or 
headdress, was made of gold or shining 
metal, embossed and chased to resemble 
feathers. Most of the Egyptians possessed 
black or very dark hair, but the beautiful 
Cleopatra is described as distinguished by 
her golden or auburn tresses. It is curious 
to think that as these Egyptian ladies 
dressed so did the wives and daughters of 
the fathers of the tribes of Israel. After 
they settled in Egypt, and received honors 
for Joseph’s sake, it is probable that, like 
others of their sex, they were not long in as- 
serting their social rank by conforming with 
the best fa-hions of the day. Indeed, a lady 
who presumes to dress herself differently, and 
especially in the matter of her coiffure, from 
the ladies of the land where she sojourns, is 
either looked upon with ‘contempt, or ac- 
cepted as a model. 

The ancient Greek ladies resorted to end- 
less varieties of fashions in hair-dressing; 
none of these were out of good taste, and all 
have a general characteristic resemblance. 
The Roman ladies borrowed their fashions 
from the Greeks, as we do ours from the 
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French; therefore, what we say of one na- 
tion in the matter of hair-dressing, applies 
generally to the other. The earliest form of 
Greek hair-dressing was a simple drawing 
together of the hair behind and twisting it 
in a knot, encireled by a band of gold, com- 
monly ornamented with a grasshopper. The 
band of gold has been in fashion with us 
again, but the idea of a golden grasshopper 
might furnish a novelty to dealers in such 
wares. Sometimes the ends of the hair were 
drawn through the knot, and left projecting 
behind. The next variation in mode was 
turning back on the forehead, in the style 
patronized by the French Empress, still re- 
taining the knot at the back. This knot was 
afterwards altered to a bunch of ringlets, the 
style of the celebrated statue of Venus de 
Medicis, and affected by many English ladies 
twenty or thirty years ago. An illustration 
of a Greek headdress which we give (Fig. 6) 
is arranged with three rows of tiny curls 
acrossthe forehead. A colored band is next 
tied around the head, and the bair at the 
sides of the face drawn back over it. The 
back is probably twisted into a knot and se- 
cured with a silver bodkin. Two long waved 
ends at each side hang over the shoulders. 
Another style is illustrated in Fig, 7. 

Greek and Roman ladies used false hair 
and hair dyes. Wigs were worn, both to 
conceal baldness and to render it possible to 
change the color of the hair. It was the 
Roman ladies, chiefly, who had a fancy for 
assuming light wigs and light hair, because 
such colors were very rare amongst them, 
and consequently much esteemed. It was 
less uncommon among Greeks. Achilles had 
golden hair. The Roman ladies, like the 
Venetians of the fifteenth century — the 
golden age of Venice—the English ladies in 
the days of Elizabeth, and recently the Paris- 
ians, have used chemical preparations to ex- 
tract the color of dark hair and change it to 
the desired blonde. A soap was also manu- 
factured for the purpose. Very many foolish 
belles quite destroyed their hair in this way. 
False hair was immediately procured to make 
up the deficiency. The light shades coveted 
so much, and which still obtain the highest 
prices in the market, came then, as now, 
from Germany. In the days of Elizabeth 
Tudor, the English ladies, like the Romans 
of old, frequently wore flaxen wigs over their 
own brown locks. The young and beautiful 
Mary Queen of Scots was amongst the num- 
ber of those who did so. 


The Welsh peasant women, at the present 
day, still arrange their hair after the primi- 
tive Greek fashion. Beautiful shades of both 
flaxen and golden hair prevail amongst them, 
and many have features as faultless as those 
of a Greek statue. They wear no ornament 
in their hair, but cover it with their peculiar 
black straw bonnet, which shades the face 
and leaves the knot of golden hair displayed 
behind. On the crown of the bonnet they 
rest a pad, and on the pad a pitcher of wa- 
ter, which is often carried long distances 
from the well. In our illustration (Fig. 8) 


we have given the outline of a very small 
pitcher, to save space; those usually carried 
are about two feet high, of red earthen- 
ware, and heavy. These peasants are of a 
different class, and apparently of a different 
race, from the wives and daughters of the 
farmers, who conceal their hair under broad 
frilled linen caps, over which a bright colored 
cotton handkerchief is tied, and on the top 
of all the high beaver hat is worn (Fig. 9). 

The theme is an interesting one, and we 
may renew it on some future occasion. 
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F any fault could be found with the Lady 
Bianca, it was that she was too fascinating. 
Coquetry was to her like play to a gambler, 
like his cups to a drunkard. She didn’t want 
to,and she did want to. She resolved to 
break no more hearts, entangle herself in no 
more flirtations; and yet, the first eligible 
man who came in her way was sure to find a 
glance from her dark, languishing eyes flying 
straight as an arrow to his heart. Men whom 
she cared nothing for, cared nothing for her. 
They saw perfectly well the play by which 
she entrapped. But the moment she turned 
her artillery on them, they became blind. It 
was all very well to call her a flirting creature, 
and laugh at the infatuation of men. “Don’t 
laugh till you’re out of the wood,” said the 
sunitten. 

But of all persons, the last to select as game 
seemed to be Monsieur Ferron. True, he 
was a widower, and a gentleman, and passably 
rich. But he was forty-five,and the widow 
only twenty, she vowed, no more, and he was 
the least impressible and the most polite of 
men, besides being entirely devoted to the 
memory of a wife now ten years dead. Then 
he was fatherly, circumspect, and he took 
snuff. 

What cared the widow for that? She 
wanted him under her thumb, and she got 
him there. At the end of a week from the 
time of her first noose-throwing, the French- 
man was thinking that, after all, a man 
wasn’t old at forty-five, and that when he 
should buy him a new hat, he wouldn’t have 
a crape put on it. And, on the whole, I need 
a new hat, thinks monsieur. 

Like all his countrymen, he was of a lively 
temperament, and, once started, did not let 
the grass grow under his feet. But, infatu- 
aféd as he was, and artful as the lady was, 
the gentleman was not blinded quite. He 
soon found that he was only a cat’s-paw, and 
understood whither these blandishments 
tended.’ 

“Why did he not bring Mr. Banks to see 
her?” the lady asked. “It showed a lack of 
confidence and of courtesy. He called the 
young man his friend, and praised him to the 
skies, and then only took him to Oakside. 
26 
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Wasn’t she, Bianca, worth bringing a friend 
to see ?” 

The gentleman hid a pang of mortification 
under a smile, and promised all that could be 
desired. His young friend should come that 
very evening. 

“To think of my being able to smile the 
crape off the old fool’s hat with one smile, 
when he has worn it ten years!” laughed the 
widow, as soon as his back was turned. 

“It’s almost too bad to deceive him so,” 
said Magdalena, with a touch of compunction. 
“ Monsieur is kindness itself. But it pleases 
me to see Mathilde. She is enraged. You 
should have seen her when her father first 
appeared in the new hat. Of course she 
understood; but she pretended not. ‘Papa,’ 
she said, ‘what made the hat-maker forget 
the crape? It is too provoking, when he 
knows so well! You'll have to wear your old 
hat again, of course. ‘It is very provoking, 
indeed!’ says monsieur, with an air of vexa- 
tion; ‘but I can’t help itnow. I have mash- 
ed my old hat terribly. I sat on it, I shall 
have to wear this without the band. It 
doesn’t signify” And so out he goes, gallant 
and gay, and pinches off a rosebud as he 
passes the plant-stand, to put in his button- 
hole when he gets out of sight. I don’t pity 
Mathilde; but poor monsieur, Bianca!” 

“Bah! marry him yourself, my dear,” says 
Bianca, perfectly unmoved. ; 

Monsieur was as good as his word, and that 
evening brought his young friend to call on 
the widow. 

I wonder if it is true that a man can be in 
love with half a dozen women at once. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Banks was in love with Edith 
Saybroke, and determined to win her hand if 
he had to move heaven and earth for it, Poor, 
a mere bookkeeper, what signified it? There 
was no obstacle in his path that he would 
condescend to look at so long as Edith loved 
him, as she did! as she did! he thought with 
rapture. It might be only the first tiny bud 
of love; but it was love, and in due time 
would bloom into the full and perfect rose, 
red-cheeked and golden-hearted. He could 
wait alittle. He had youth, and health, and 
@ dauntiess will, and monsieur, who was. a 
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large importer, was to take him into a sort of 
junior partnership. The doctor liked him, 
he knew, and, in spite of a little reserve and 
stateliness, the mother liked him,also. When 
for an instant she forgot her pride and ambi- 
tion, and the low estate of her visitor, ske 
would turn on him sometimes a smile of 
almost motherly affeetion. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the bonds of 
heart and of cireumstances, this bright-eyed 
young cavalier, whom all the ladies smiled 
upon and almost forgave for being poor, found 
himself somewhat befogged in the circle of 


‘the widow’s enchantments, He was too un- 


suspicious, and had too high an estimate of 
woman to doubt her honesty. This was his 
first plange into fashionable society, and he 
had much to learn. That the widow was in 
love with him, he did not believe; but that 
she had a warm friendship, a sisterly affection 
for him, seemed probable. And what hand- 
some arms, and hands, and shoulders she 
had! He did not quite approve the liberal 
display she made of them; it wasn’t like his 
Edith; but then she had been brought up to 
dress, or rather, undress so, and thought no 
more harm of it than a baby thinks of having 
its plump shoulders displayed, dimples and 
all, by the jewel-clasped lace and lawn band 
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“At what age should one change one’s 
dress?” says Bianca. “My mother dressed 
me so when I lay in her arms, and so I have 
been dressed ever since. At what particular, 
critical moment of my life should I begin to 
wear long sleeves and high necks, and on 
what morrow of an innocent to-day did my 
dimpled shoulders become wicked? When 
the plumpness shrinks so that no dimples 
show, then I shall think my shoulders 
wicked.” 

Thus said the fair, naive widow to the 
moralizers. 

“For shame! put a kerchief on that infant’s 
neck,” says Bianca, and pushes herghoulder- 
strap an inch lower. 

How gay and charming she was! What 
delightful, romantic stories she told of foreign 
lands, which the young man had never seen 
save through the golden lenses of poets and 
romance-writers. And all the tales were of 
love and chivalry, and all the knights won the 
ladies they loved. And there were lute-songs 
in plenty, and guitars, and ‘moonlights full of 
passionate melancholy, and fair faces veiled in 
black lace and blacker locks leaning from 
latticed windows; and there wanted not, to 
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give a pungency to the tale, the lurking form 
of the jealous rival, or the tyrant of a father, 
or the dragon of a duenna. 

These stories were yery charming to hear, 
especially when told in such a melting voice 
as the Dona Bianca’s; and since Mr. Banks 
could not go to the Saybroke house every 
night, he spent the intermediate evenings 
with the fascinating Spaniard. In the midst 
of it, Edith was taken ill. One evening they 
were there she had a headache, and did not 
eome down. Anxious inquiries the nextday 
showed that the head was no better, and a 
severe cold rendered it advisable that the fair 
invalid should keep her room a little longer. 
The gentlemen must console themselves with 
other ladies in her absence. 

But the ladies could be permitted te go up 
and see her a little while, especially Mathilde, 
who tells her all the gossip, and always leaves 
her in a fever. Mathilde forgets the injunc- 
tion to talk but little as soon as the two are 
alone. She has a great deal to tell, and the 
burden of her song is “that dangerous, 
deceitful Spaniard.” 

“Spaniards always are guileful, my dear,” 
she says; “and Bianea is concentrated guile. 
To think of it! She has set herself to enthrall 
Mr. Banks, and he is crazy about her. He is 
so infatuated that he can’t stay away, and 
when they are together, he never takes his 
eyes off her. She seems fond of him, too; 
and some think that it will be a match, 
though both are poor, and both have had the 
name of meaning to marry money. I can’t 
think what Bianca is up to, unless she really 
is in love with him. Magdalena says that it 
is only jealousy, because somebody had said 
that he admired you; for you know Bianca 
wont let anothér woman have a lover if she 
can help it. Bat of course no one believed 
that you would look at him. He was there 
last evening, and after every one else was 
gone, he still lingered with her, leaning over 
the gate between the vines.” 

Edith found her cold and fever in commu- 
nications such as these. Tormented in every 
way, in her love and her pride, suspecting 
that she had been sought for her fortune, and 
had only momentarily attracted this .man 
from one who engrossed his heart, she scarce 
knew herself. Only one thing was clear; her 
pride must be saved. 

To resolve was with her to do, She was 
no loye-sick girl to break her heart for a man 
who'cared nothing for her. 

The very next morning she was up, and 
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almost as well as ever. It was Sunday, and 
after the others had gone to church, she 
wandered out into the gardens. It was now 
the last of September, and the weather was 
deliciously soft and balmy. The trees were 
scarcely turned in color, the gardens were 
bright with gay autumn flowers, and over all 
lay the rich autumn sunlight, mellowed by a 
faint purple haze. 

Edith was looking very pale, in spite of the 
reflection cast by the scarlet shawl over her 
shoulders, and her eyes showed sleeplessness. 
But there was something in her languor and 
pallor more touching than there had ever 
been in her health and gayety. 

So at least thought one-who stood by a 
vine-draped trellis and watched her slowly 
approaching him, pausing now and then to 
look at a purple mat of pansies spread out in 
the sunshine, or to touch with slender fingers 
the heavy-headed dahlias that hung on their 
stems like balls of gold, and crimson, and 
garnet, or to look with sad eyes up into the 
dusky shades of the trees she walked under. . 

“ Edith!” 

She started and stopped in her walk, clasp- 
ing her hands over her heart, while the blood 
rushed scarlet over her face. a 

“Pardon me! I did not think I should 
startle you so,” said Mr. Banks, alarmed at 
her agitation. “I hate myself for being so 
abrupt.” 

“It is no matter,” she said, faintly, turning 
back towards the house again. “I am very 
foolishly nervous, and the slightest thing 
starts me.” 

He walked beside her, pained and discon- 
certed, watching her face incredulously. 
There was no sign of the olden kindness that 
used to brighten her face when he spoke to her, 
and which should be there in spite of illness. 

“Wont you sit here a little while?” he 
asked, pointing toa garden-chair. “ You will 
feel better to rest. You are very pale.” 

“I will rest in the house,” Edith replied, 
briefly. “I should not have attempted so 
long a walk.” 

“Will you take my arm ?” 

“Thank you; I do very well without.” 

“Edith,” he exclaimed, “can it be possible 
that you are angry with me?” 

“Why should I be angry with you?” she 
asked, lifting her head proudly. “If I am 
not so courteous as usual, you must recollect 
that I am not well. I have not seen any 
company for a week, precisely because I was 
not fit for it.” 
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“I am intruding, then,” said the young 
man, stopping abruptly, with an air as proud 
as her own. 

“I did not mean to say that,” she replied, 
falteringly. “Since you have come, you are 
welcome; but you must take me as I am.” 

He tried to be satisfied with the concessivun, 
and not to consider himself dismissed. More- 
over, he saw George Saybroke step from one 
of the open long windows of the parlor as they 
approached the house, and stand looking at 
them. The fellow shouldn’t see that he was 
afraid to meet him. 

For the moment his anger and dislike 
towards the brother almost made him forget 
his love for the sister. Every slight, every 
covert insult that could be given, had been 
given by that worthless fellow, who, living on 
the money earned by another, despised one 
who earned his own living, and meant, if 
possible, to drive him out of the society into 
which he had been received. More than 
once the young bookkeeper had clenched his 
hands, searcely able to keep himself from 
answering with a blow to some impertinence 
which deserved no other answer. 

Edith became uneasy when she saw her 
brother. She hesitated, and looked almost 
entreatingly in her companion’s face. 

“TI must go as far as the door with you, 
then I will take leave,” he said, firmly. “If 
you wish, though, I will go now.” 

“No, no!” she replied, quickly, ashamed 
to let her fears be seen. 

If it should have to be decided by a hand- 
to-hand fight between the two, no one would 
fail to say that all the chances were in fayor 
of young Banks. In spite of the lingering 
traces of severe illness, his form showed ner- 
vous and athletic, and the free, swinging 
motions told of strength and activity. But 
men in polite life do not often come to blows. 
Their weapons are words, and so far young 
Saybroke had had the advantage. He had 
that gift of insalence and cool superciliousness 
which seems to be the especial dower of some 
persons, and his absolute belief in his own 
superiority gave him a certain power. 

Edith would rather have treated Mr. Banks 
with coldness, would gladly have been able to 
dismiss him herself; but, in the presence of 
her brother, that was impossible. So she 
smiled faintly as they went up the steps, and 
even volunteered some careless remark. 

George Saybroke stood upright, with his 
hands behind him, and regarded them inso- 
lently as they approached him. To the young 
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man’s bow and civil good-morning, he replied 
only by a scarcely perceptible nod, and that 
was accompanied by a sneer. 

The two stopped at a little distance, taking 
no more notice of him. He went to his 
sister’s side, and took her not very gently by 
the arm. 

“TI thought you weren’t well enough to go 
out, Edith,” he said, roughly. “You are very 
careless., I think you'd better go directly into 
the house.” 

“TI feel better this morning, George,” she 
said, quietly, but she was trembling, “and I 
prefer to stay here now.” 

The brother was silent a moment. He was 
boiling with anger, but hardly knew how to 
show it. He was a little awed, at the same 
time that he was enraged by the calm and 
commanding gaze which the young man fixed 
steadily upon him while he was speaking. 

“If you stay out on the veranda, come here 
with me,” he said, attempting to lead her to 
a sofa. 

“T don’t know but I’d better go in,” she 
said, in a trembling voice. “Good-morning, 
Mr. Banks. I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness in coming to inquire for me. 
You see I am better, though still not quite 
well.” 

“Let me assist you,” he said, earnestly. 
“You are scarcely able to walk.” 

“By heaven, sir, don’t be so officious!” 
cried George Saybroke, breaking out at last. 
“Tl take care of my sister without any help 
from you.” 

“George,” exclaimed Edith, passionately, 
“T insist on your attending to your own 
business, and leaving me to speak for myself! 
Please go now, Mr. Banks. I’m sorry that 
you should have been insulted on my aceount, 
and I shall certainly complain to my father 

about it.” 

She turned and walked hastily into the 
house, sobbing with terror and excitement. 

“ Will you go now ?” exclaimed her brother, 
perfectly beside himself with rage; for the 
other stood there with folded arms, and 
measured him from head to foot with a 
glance of ineffable contempt. 

“Yes, young man, I will go, because she 
asked me to,” was the reply. “But not for 
you, be sure.” 

“Dare to come here again, and I will cane 
you!” cried out young Saybroke, as the visitor 
turned away. 

The bookkeeper glanced back with a 
scornful smile. 
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*“T shall come here again, and you dare not 
lift your hand to touch me.” 

“Wouldn’t 1?” exclaimed Saybroke, taking 
a step after him, and raising a long withe of 
willow that he had caught up from the 
platform. 

There was a ery from the parlor where 
Edith was watching them. 

“Don’t be a brute as well as a fool!” said 
Banks, growing pale. “If you dare to touch 
me with that, I will fling you from end to end 
of these steps if it breaks your worthless 
neck!” 

“O go!’ cried Edith, rushing out; “I 
entreat you!” 

“ For your sake, yes,” he said. And bowing 
to her, he walked slowly down the steps. 


CHAPTER X. 


Poor Monsieur Ferron was one of the most 
unhappy men in the world about this time. 
In the first place, he had lost a good deal of 
money. He had been quite an extensive im- 
porter of French goods, and the war had 
injured his business. In the next place, his 
conscience misgave him about the Saybrokes. 
He liffed them better than any other friends 
he had, and they liked and trusted him; and 
yet he had deceived and acted an unfriendly 
part towards them. What would they say to 
him when they should find out the truth? 
He heartily wished his young protege at 
Botany Bay, and was as heartily sorry for 
having introduced him to the unsuspicious 
family. Lastly, there was the widow. The 
Frenchman was no lovesick boy to “pine 
away and die;” but he had taken a violent 
fancy to the little lady, and he was mortally 
averse to being laughed at and hoaxed. He 
studied the case. Bven if she were in love 
with young Banks, as seemed very likely, and 
willing, for the sake of his beauty and that 
free-spirited grace of his which pleased every- 
body, to take him for better or worse, she 
couldn’t get him. Already he could see the 
young man was beginning to withdraw a 
little, and to find himself somewhat besieged 
by thelady. Whatthen? Would she return 
to her aged admirer, and receive thankfully 
the affection she had before slighted? Beau- 
tiful and captivating as the lady was, there 
were more who admired than there were 
those who wished to marry her; and she had 
extravagant tastes and but little money. It 
was only when people invited her to visit 
them, and saved her the expense of boarding, 
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that she could afford those beantiful toilets 
in which she delighted. The astute gentle- 
man did not despair of bringing her to terms 
yet. Then there was another worry. He 
had thought that Mathilde was as good as 
engaged to George Saybroke; and now that 
was broken off, and there seemed no other 
desirable parti at hand; and Mathilde was 
really a great expense to her father. 

However, monsieur was of a hopeful tem- 
perament, and though there were at present 
clouds in his horizon, he did not despair of 
sunshine. Firstly, he had heard that Edith 
was up and out. His daughter had seen her 
driving a pony-carriage that very morning. 
He wanted to see her, and find out if there 
was any cause of difference between her and 
the lover he had brought her. If not, then 
so far so good. 

If monsieur had known what fine tales 
mademoiselle had been entertaining her 
young friend with, he would probably have 
been strongly tempted to exercise his paternal 
authority so far as to give that young woman 
a boxed ear and a piece of his mind. For 
monsieur had always been master of his own 
house, and could, if needful, set his foot down 
in a very decided manner. He did not, how- 
ever, suspect anything of his daughter’s by- 
play, or that she had also some little plans of 
her own. 

“Mr. Banks will never have Bianca,” the 
young lady said to herself. “He is beginning 
to be disgusted with her. And if I can let 
Edith know of his flirtation, and if she should 
discard him, then the person to whom he 
would most naturally turn is myself. I have 
every claim on him on account of papa.” 

And so far she had succeeded. Edith did 
know of her lover’s flirtation, and she meant 
to discard him at the first opportunity. 
Meantime, she began to take pride and 
pleasure in their wealth for its own and her 
own sake. It was no longer merely that it 
saved poor papa from work, and pleased 
mamma; it was the pleasure in driving her 
little pony-carriage with a coal-black tiger up 
behind, and two prancing bits of horse-flesh 
in front, seeing ladies and gentlemen turn to 
look, smiling and nodding to whom she liked, 
driving another way when Mr. Banks was in 
sight; it was going down to the city to the 
opera which had just begun, rustling in trail- 
ing silks, the centre towards which eye-glasses 
were directed from every quarter. All this 
was unlike Edith’s old self, and was engaged 
in from a certain defiance. Since wealth was 
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of so much consequence that men would be 
willing to desert the women they loved and 
marry those whom they did not love for the 
sake of possessing it, then it must indeed be 
something to be proud of. She would make 
the most of this power. If she herself was of 
no value to any one, she thought, with tears 
of angry pain in her eyes, she would at least 
display what was of value in her possession. 
She looked up at the stately house-front when 
she approached it, with new feelings; not 
mere pleasure in its beauty, but with the 
proud thought, “It is my home!” 

She had been out driving one day, and 
came home full of these thoughts; bitter, re- 
sentful, proud and sorrowful all at once. “If 
he had thought that I was poor, and had 
loved me so, and then I could have brought 
him here, and said, ‘See! all this is mine and 
yours!’ how happy we should have been! 
But now—” 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and they were to have a dinner-party that 
evening. A famous English novelist was at 
that time in New York, and the dinner was 
given for him. Great preparations had been 
made, and everything was now in readiness. 
A noted French chef had come up from the 
city, and was now in the kitchen marshalling 
his forces. The doctor and his wife were 
nowhere to be seen; had gone up stairs, the 
footman said. 

Edith wandered about looking at every- 
thing, since there was no hurry about dress- 
ing, and since her father and mother were 
probably resting before the fatigue of the 
evening. All the house was still except the 
murmur of voices from the kitchen regions, 
heard through the open doors and windows. 
She walked through the long suites of rooms, 
one after another. Every vase was brimming 
with flowers that scented ali the air, the 
furniture was newly arranged, the curtains 
artistically draped. Some rare old china, that 
was usually kept locked up for fear of acci- 
dents, was now displayed on the cabinets; the 
pearl and gold chessmen were set on their 
inlaid table; the Marie Antoinette chair was 
uncovered; the harp was brought out of its 
corner to be in readiness; for one of the best 
harpists in the city was engaged to play a 
song for them, or two if they chose; the 
magnificent piano stood open, and the score 
of an opera was laid on the cover; for a prima 
donna was to give them an aria; the scarlet 
vine that overhung one of the back windows 
had been brought inside, and now draped half 
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the ceiling of the great saloon. Up among 
its branches tiny canaries flitted and twit- 
tered. The table in the long dining-room 
was laid out, one glitter from end to end, 


silver and silver gilt, and china, and crystal, 
and cut-glass. There was no color but crim- 
son. The monogram on the china and glass 
was crimson on a white ground, a large 
crimson S adorned the centre of the table- 
cloth and of the napkins, the leather cushions 
of the chairs were crimson striped with gold, 
and the unfigured carpet was a pile of crimson 
velvet with a wide golden border. The tall 
silver eperques were already erowned with 
flowers that hung almost to the cloth. 
Through an open door into a closet might be 
caught glimpses of wine-coolers, and baskets 
of delicious fruits, decanters, and again piles 
of silver, and dozens of ice-glasses, 

Edith sighed. “How beautiful it would all 
be, and how happy I should be, if it were not 
for one thing!” 

Then she went up stairs to dress, stopping 
at the door of her mother’s room. It was 
locked; but at her knock, her father’s voice 
asked who was there. 

“Why, it is I, papa,” said Edith, astonished 
to find the door locked. 

“Your mother is resting, dear. Do you 
want anything ?” 

“Only to ask how you do.” 

“Pretty well, dear,’ came the answer 
through the door. 

“Well, that is odd,” thought Edith, going 
on to her own room. 

Never before had they gone out or received 
without exchanging criticisms as to toilet, 


and having a little preliminary gossip about 
matters in general. 


But Edith had enough on her mind with- 
out wondering about trifles. Moreover, she 
was somewhat interested in her dressing. A 
new dress had been ordered for the occasion, 
in which she was to appear as much as possi- 
ble like an English violet. A blue silk tunic 
looped with thick wreaths of violets.over an 


underdress of white silk, violets in the bosom 
and hair, and a ring of glistening amethysts 


around each slehder wrist. 

“I wish he could see me,” she thought, as 
she turned round before the mirror, and 
viewed her completed toilet. “I never looked 
so well, I think. But there, who cares how 
he feels about it?” 

“You are looking most beautiful,” said her 
mother’s voice from the door. “But that 
cur] would look better if it fell a little lower. 


Arrange it, Annette; I have my gloves 
on.” 


“Come round here and let me see how you 
look, mamma,” said Edith; for her mother 
had placed her with her face to the mirror, 
and was standing behind her. 

Mrs. Saybroke immediately placed herself 
in a situation to be viewed, but continued 
giving directions to the handmaiden. 

“O mamma, you are magnificent!” ex- 
claimed Edith, with enthusiasm. “No one 
will look at me.” 

Mrs. Saybroke certainly justified the admi- 
ration of her daughter. She was a majestic 
woman of superb form, black eyes and hair, 
and a marble-smooth and pale complexion. 
Only in the delicate rose-color of her lips, and 
a faint tint in the small ears, was there any 
sign of the rich blood that rounded her shape 
and gave her eyes their brightness. She wore 
a dress of gold-colored satin, entirely covered 
with black lace, and open-set garnets, almost 
as bright as rubies, clasped the beautiful 
throat, ringed the firm white arms, of which 
her wide-flowing sleeves gave occasional 
glimpses, and glowed in the girdle that clasped 
her waist. The heavy-waved hair looked like 
earved ebony about her white forehead, and 
wound in rich coils at the back, where it was 
confined by a jewelled comb. A long bird-of- 
paradise feather hanging over her left shoulder 
completed the toilet. 


“You are magnificent, mamma!” repeated 
Edith, since her mother paid no attention to 
her first compliment. e 

“Thank you, dear; am I?” answered the 
mother, with a faint smile; then turned and 
viewed herself deliberately in the glass. 

“It is what you were made for, mamma,” 
said the daughter, fondly. “Mean dress 
would be out of place on you. You should 
always have jewels, and silks, and be served. 
I think now that you should have black 
servants; it looks more servant-like; and 
when they offer you anything, they should 
kneel with it. Why, mamma, are you ill? or 
is it the glass that makes you look pale?” 
For, looking at her mother’s reflection in the 
glass, it seemed to Edith that she turned paler 
than usual, and that some swift spasm passed 
over her face. 

“I had a little twinge, dear, and I must 
take a drop of wine,’ Mrs. Saybroke said, 
going hastily towards the door. “Come down 
soon. It wont be long before the company 
will arrive.” 

“Mind you take the wine, mamma!” Edith 
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called after her. “It is so odd for mamma to 
be at all ill. She is ten times as strong as I 
am,” she added, to the maid. 

The company came, less than a score, and 
each one a person of some note. Monsieur 


Ferron was the only one of their daily visitors 
who was invited. The others had none of 
them, except Mr. Willoughby, anything that 
would particularly reeommend them to the 
guest for whom the dinner was given, and 
Doctor Saybroke was not a person to cage a 
lion and exhibit him. Mr. Willoughby was 
engaged elsewhere on that day. 

The doctor’s guest was an agreeable as well 
as a celebrated man, and paid his host that 
highest compliment that an Englishman can 
pay an American—he praised his wines, and 
inquired into their history. 

“TI have none but American wines, sir,” 
the doctor said, not without pride. 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the gentleman, 
sipping his Catawba, then holding it to the 
light. “In future I shall import from 
America.” 

A dish of oysters sat near the gentleman’s 
plate, He commented on their size. 

“Our English ones are small,” he said, 
“and we always swallow them whole. It 


would take the throat of a Goliath to get one 
of these down.” 

“O no!” said a waggish neighbor. 
are so smooth and soft they manage to get 
themselves down without much trouble. 
You must on no account cut them; it spoils 


“ They 


the flavor. Bolt them like a man.” 


The stranger was plucky, but still he hesi- 
tated. The oyster lying on his plate was 
nearly as large as his hand. But he was a 
gourmand, also, and didn’t like to spoil the 
flavor. “Here goes!” he said, resolutely. 
And after two or three efforts swallowed the 
bivalve, then sat perfectly still, with his hands 
on his bosom, and his eyes fixed straight 
before him, and gazing on vacancy. 

“How do you feel?” asked the waggish 
neighbor, delighted to have succeeded in his 
trick. 

“Sir/’ said the Englishman, solemnly, “I 
feel as though I had swallowed a aold baby.” 

The dinner was through at length; the 
cantatrice had sung her song, the harpist had 
warbled Tara’s Halls and the Origin of the 
Harp ; there had been conversation more or 
less brilliant, and compliments more or less 


sincere, after the manner of the world; and 
finally the company took their leave. 
“An uncommonly fine woman,” pronounced 
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the Englishman, as he walked down the 
avenue. “And the girl is a pearl. She’s 
more like our English girls; isn’t brazen 
enough for an American.” 

“Fact!” was the reply, the remark being 
addressed to a fellow-countryman. 

“How tired you do look, mammia!” said 
Edith; for, on entering the parlor after taking 
leave of her last guest, the smile had dropped 
off Mrs. Saybroke’s face, and she had dropped 
into a chair, rather than seated herself. 

“T am tired, dear,” the mother said, rally- 
ing herself a little. “You had better go to 
bed now, and so will I.” 

Edith obediently. kissed her father and 
mother, missing something, she scarcely knew 
what; not tenderness, for both of them held 
her an instant in an embrace more warm 
than usual, and kissed her twice instead of 
once, and their good-nights were accompanied 
by a fervent blessing. Perhaps it was the 
very earnestness of their manner that struck 
her. Whatever it might be, she did not stop 
to question or comment, but went directly 
up stairs and to bed, listening a little to hear 
them follow her. She felt wakeful and ner- 
yous someway, and wished they would go to 
bed. She could not sleep while one in the 
house was awake, 

But time passed, and still she heard no . 
sound of their coming. They could not have 
come without being heard, for they had to 
pass her door, She heard George, who had 
accompanied their last visitors to the gate, 
return, heard his step on the platform and in 
the hall; but there was no sound of his 
coming up, though he was not likely to stop 
for a chat with his parents. They did not 
usually find much that was agreeable to say 
to him, and he was not patient enough to 


stand aud hear what was disagreeable. 


Twelve o'clock struck, and then the half 
hour, and after it the silvery peal of one 
o'clock. By this time Edith had got in a 
nervous tremor, which rendered not only 
sleep, but rest, impossible. 

“Tt can’t be that they have come up,” she 
said; “but I cannot rest here any longer 
without being certain,” 

She rose from bed, softly opened her, door, 
and, going to the balusters, looked over. The 
lights in the hall chandeliers were put out, 
but a light showed from under the door of 
one of the parlors, and as she listened, she 
heard the low murmur of voices. 

There had always been such perfeet confi- 
dence in the family, that it never occurred to 
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Edith that anything was going on which she 
was not to know. She was surprised and a 
little frightened; but the most she thought 
was that her mother might be ill. 

Gathering her flowing night-dress about 
her, she stole down the stairs, her pretty bare 
feet falling light and soft as rose-petals on the 
carpet, her long hair hanging down in two 
wide-plaited braids, her pretty hands and 
throat muffled in laces. 

As soon as Edith had gone up stairs, the 
mother and father had dropped off what re- 
mained of their smiling society faces, and sat 
looking at each other in silence. There was 
something almost wild in the eyes of the 
lady, a searching, desperate look, as if she 
were in some terrible strait, and sought, but 
hardly hoped for aid. The doctor’s com- 
pressed lips and drawn brows expressed no 
less emotion, but more power of self-control, 
and his face was almost ghastly in its 
pallor. 

They sat there silent a moment, then Mrs. 
Saybroke gave a faint moan. 

“Thank God, they are all gone at last! I 
thought it would never come eleven o’clock. 
I kept glancing at the clock so that I was 
afraid some of them might see me, and take 
itasahint. Did Ido well? Did I act asI 
ought? Did you observe anything peculiar 
about me?” 

“You did wonderfully well,” her husband 
replied. “I noticed you, for I was afraid you 
might break down. But all I could see was 
you were rather more talkative than usual, 
and that after dinner your cheeks began to 
get a little red.” 

“O dear!” moaned she again, as the sound 
of her son’s step coming up the avenue smote 
on her ear. “If he were what he should be, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. If we had any hope 
from him! What shall we do about it?” 

“Tell him now,” said the doctor, sternly. 
“He doesn’t deserve an hour of rest while we 
are in anxiety.” 

George Saybroke came running up the 
steps and into the hall, and was about passing 
the parlor door on his way up stairs, when 
his father called to him. The young man 
stared, but obeyed the summons. 

“Shut the door!” commanded the father. 

The son did as he was bid, then stood 
staring from one to the other, utterly con- 
founded. A minute ago they had been 
standing all smiles and compliments for their 
departing guests; now years seemed to have 


passed over them. 
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“0, don’t be stern, dear!” said the mother, 
tremulously. “It will be as hard for him as 
for us.” 

“What in thunder is the matter?” ex- 
claimed the young man. Then, glancing 
around the room, “Has anything happened 
to Edith?” 

“Something has happened to all of us,” 
said his mother. “Edith knows nothing 
about it yet. Come here, George.” 

With a face nearly as pale as her own, the 
young man seated himself beside his mother 
and suffered her to take his hand. 

“Geerge,” she said, “what would you say 
if we were suddenly to be cast back into 
penury, worse than before, with, in addition, 
a debt of all we have spent during the last 
year?” 

“What do you mean ?” he cried out. 

“Captain Roberts is not dead, George. He 
is the heir, and we are nothing.” 

He could not speak to ask the questions 
that his face expressed. A deathly pallor 
overspread his countenance, and he leaned 
back in his seat as if unable to sit upright. 

“There can be no doubt of it, though our 
news is anonymous,” his mother continued, 
‘After all, what proof was there that he was 
dead, except that he did not appear ?” 

“How did you hear? Where did you get 
the news?” exclaimed the son, catching at 
the slightest sign of-doubt in the story. 

“Have you the note, father?” Mrs. Say- 
broke asked. 

The doctor drew a note from his pocket, 
and gave it to his wife. 

“ Here it is,” he said. “I have had it about 
me all the evening, and I did not need any 
other skeleton at my feast.” 

The young man tore open the note, and 


“T think it a friend’s part to inform you of 
what you will know before long from others. 
Captain Roberts, the heir of the late Mr. 
Banks, and the owner of Oakside and all it 
contains, was not killed at Fort Wagner, as 
reported. He was taken prisoner, and has 
now escaped. He is in New York, and will 
doubtless give you an early call, and claim 
not only his property, but rent, and the funds 
already expended by you.” 


The letter was in a lady’s hand, close, clear, 
but evidently disguised. 

“Tt’s a lie!” exclaimed George Saybroke, as 
soon as he had read it. “I wouldn’t take any 
fact on the testimony of an anonymous letter. 
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Somebody that owed you a grudge wanted to 
scare you, that’s all.” 

“T don’t think so, George,” his father said, 
walking up and down before his wife’s sofa. 
“Tt wouldn’t be worth while if there was 
nothing in it. Of course it is an enemy who 
writes that. The spite is plain to be seen. 
But so is the exultation. If it were made up 
to frighten us, the writer would searcely have 
thought to remind us of what we would have 
to pay in addition to giving up the estate.” 

“T wont believe that he’s alive till I see 
him!” exclaimed the young man, desperately. 
“And then I wont! Who knows him? An 
impostor might come up with such a story, 
and try to get the estate.” 

“O,do be reasonable, George!” said his 
father, impatiently. “The young man was 
here twice and made visits, and there will be 
people enough in the neighborhood to recog- 
nize him. Nobody would attempt such a 
trick,” 

“My God!” cried out the son, starting up; 
“TI can’t stand it. I'll hang myself if it is 
true! It was bad enough before; but now it 
will be a thousand times worse. I’ve got 
used to having things, and to going about in 
the world, and I can’t give it up. And then 
the being laughed at! We shall have to 
sneak out of here like beaten curs, with 
everybody pointing at us. I tell you I can’t 
stand it, and I wont!” 

It was like his selfishness to think first how 
the blow was going to fall on his own head; 
but his distress was so great that his parents 
could scarcely be angry with him. 

“We have got to bear it the best way we 
can, George,” his father said. “And you 
must remember that it falls heavily on us 
all.” 

“Can't we contest the matter?” exclaimed 
the young man. “We are the legal heirs. 
Can’t we dispute possessian ?” 

“Certainly not,” his father replied. “We 
haven’t a chance or a shadow of right. With- 
out the will, the property would by law have 
fallen to Mr. Banks’s sister and her son; and, 
in addition to that, there was a will.” 

It was at this moment that the door was 
softly opened, and Edith put in her pale and 
frightened face. 
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“Why, papa, mamma, what is the matter?” 
she exclaimed, going to them in affright. 

“Nothing, child, except that we were talk- 
ing over the company,” her father said, 
hastily. “Why did you leave your bed ?” 

“O, why will you try to deceive me?” cried 
the girl. “Something terrible has happened! 
Do tell me! Imustknow! George! mamma!” 

“There is no way but to tell you, my poor 
child!” her mother said, in a trembling voice. 
“T would have given you one more night of 
peaceful sleep if I could. Edith, we have got 
to leave this place and go back to our old 
home.” 

Edith stood looking at her mother and said 
nothing, waiting to hear more, her face ex- 
pressing more surprise and perplexity than 
distress. 

“Captain Roberts is not dead,” her mother 
continued. “He is coming home.” - 

“Not dead! Coming home!” exclaimed 
Edith, blushing with delight, and clasping 
her hands together. “O, how glad I am! 
How did you find it out? Where has he 
been all this time? I can hardly believe it! 
Do tell me all about it, mamma!” 

They looked at her in astonishment. 

“Edith, do you realize the consequences to 
us?” her mother said. “Do you rejoice that 
we must lose the wealth that we have 
believed to be our own? that we are cast 
back again on a poverty which will seem ten- 
fold more terrible since we have thought 
ourselves free from it?” 

The color faded out of the -girl’s face as 
quickly as it had sprung there, and her hands 
dropped at her side. 

“O my God!” she murmured; “and you 
have got to be poor again, and papa has got 
to work!” She sunk on her knees by her 
mother’s side, and buried her face in her 
mother’s lap. “It is too hard, too hard!” 

Doctor Saybroke groaned aloud. The self- 
control that he had maintained at the utter 
ruin of his own prospects, deserted him at 
thought of the ruin of his daughter’s. All 
the little competence which he had earned 
and owned before his accession to fortune, 
would be insufficient to pay what, during the 
last year, he had expended of the fortune of 
another. They were literally beggars. 
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THE LAST OF THE O’FLAHERTIES. 


BY MRS. ANNA JAMES. 


A pretty Irish girl is one of the prettiest 
in the world. The society of Irish ladies is 
world-renowned for its kindly wit, its open- 
hearted hospitality, and its charming freedom 
from the coldness and reserve of their 
English neighbors. But seeing is believing, 
and the many who leave their country for 
their country’s good, to better their fortunes 
in America, are but a poor criterion for those 
left behind. 

Though we see the lowest of the “ pisantry ” 
in most of the Irish emigrants, and though, 
however well-educated, the name of Irishman, 
and a bit,of the brogue, are equal to a bar- 
sinister on a knight’s escutcheon, there is 
sometimes, among the women, a Celtic face, 
so pure and sweet in feature and expression, 
that, once seen, Irish beauty will never be 
disputed. 

Such a face had Mary Slade, the prettiest 
girl in Westvale, Irish though she was. If 
she had grown to womanhood in the Emer- 
ald Isle, her warm-hearted countrymen would 
never have permitted her to leave it, for 
beauty went not long a-begging, before, 


“In robe and crown, the king stept down 
To meet and greet her on her way.” 


But Mary came over, a lone little orphan, 
with an aunt who had children enough of her 
own. Scattering to all points of the compass, 
as. emigrants always do in the land which 
they look to find flowing with milk and 
honey, this aunt came to Westvale, and found 
employment, till she grew restless, and pushed 
on towards the West, leaving her niece with 
tender-hearted Mrs. Clifton, Lady Bountiful 
of the village, who had seen the little one, 
sent out one cold day, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, to pick up chips for the scanty fire. 

In a position between servant and com- 
panion, but trusted like a daughter, Mary 
grew up in the healthful influences which 
always radiated from Mrs. Clifton. She was 
content to devote herself to the Clifton chil- 
dren, and never united with her own class. 
She held herself above them, with a good 
cause; but there was another reason. They 
were Roman Catholics, and she came from 
the North of Ireland, and had early learned 
to read the Bible for herself. 


It is the good old custom in Westvale, 
where the pulpit and gallery are at opposite 
ends of the church, for the congregation, at 
the first note of the organ, to ignore the min- 
ister’s presence, and simultaneously “ face the 
music.” Mary Slade sat in one of the free 
pews under the gallery, and kept her seat, 
while those further up the aisle executed 
this semi-military movement. 

There must have been few who did not look 
with pleased eyes on the wavy black hair, 
parted on a low forehead, and brushed behind 
a shell-like ear, the white skin, with a bright 
spot on either cheek, the straight nose, which 
gives a clear look to any face, 


“A body slight and round, and like a pear 
In growing— 
You could not light upon a sweeter thing.” 


She seemed so far conscious of this homage 
of eyes, that one seldom saw anything of her 
own but the black lashes; but at all other 
times a smile lurked in their blue depths, 
which, at a pleasant word, rippled down to 
her lips, and shone on teeth so white and 
even that no one wondered she smiled so 
often. Such beauty has often been a curse 
untold, when it falls among the poor, but 
Mrs. Clifton had been wise enough to instil 
into Mary firm principles and only enough 
education to make her content in the station 
to which she was born. 

By way of complete contrast to Mary Slade, 
there was in the village one Pat O’Flaherty, 
man-of-all-work and general factotum, who 
united an uncommon share of blundering 
stupidity with the mother-wit which, no son 
of Green Erin was ever known to lack. He 
had a great shock of red hair, which stood 
out as if each and every spear of it had a 
specia] claim to assert. He was further gifted 
with a squint so decided that he seemed to 
look half a dozen ways at once, 

_ From Wamba, son of Witless, to Pat 
Flaherty, every village must have its jester, 
who can say anything, true or false, with 
impunity. Not that Pat was conscious of his 
cap and bells; the dignity with which he 
sought. to invest his ungainly body would 
have been shocked at such an idea. Doubt- 
less he thought, as was said of John Wilkes, 
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that “he squinted no more than a gentleman 
should.” 

The O’ before his name gave him immense 
satisfaction. He was always ready to explain 
that this aristocratic prefix, in Lreland, was a 
mark of royal descent, and that his pedigree 
went back to an ancient king of his name. 

Of course he could not associate with the 
other Irishmen of the village—the common 
herd of Rileys and Gallaghans, who dug the 
railway and did the dirty work of the facto- 
ries. He was prone to speak of “them Irish 
bogtrotters ” as if entirely beneath the notice 
of a descendant of the Flaherties, Whereas 
Pat himself was the very model, to a hair, of 
the popular idea of an “ Irish bogtrotter.” 

Though in great request at the spring 
house-cleaning and the annual laying-out of 
flower-beds, he held himself mainly account- 
able to Judge Clifton; and, to hear him dis- 
course, one would have doubted whether his 
master or himself were the chief arbiter of 
village destiny. I think Pat himself had 
doubts on this point; for in his own province 
at the Clifton mansion, his opinion was never 
known to tally with that of his master, and 
Pat generally carried the day. 

Judge Clifton was an enthusiastic farmer, 
and had already raised a wonderful pair of 
oxen, that took the first prize at the county 
fair. “It was all my tendin’’em night and 
day that did it,’ Pat said; and now a pig, 
that prime Irish favorite, was committed to 
his care, and his solicitude was amusing to see. 

Never was pig so watched and petted, and 
the usual result followed. She at last refused 
the food which Pat had prepared with affec- 
tionate care, and he appeared before his mas- 
ter with a most rueful countenance. He 
reported that the pig was “very pale, and 
must be ailing;” so a dose to suit her case 
was speedily concocted and given to Pat, with 
an injunction to see that she took it. Pat 
had ideas of his own on medicine, as well as 
most other subjects; but the pig, not taking 
kindly to the new taste, or not having learned 
to drink from a cup, gave Pat a steeple-chase 
around the pen, and, escaping by means of a 
loose board, made a circuit of the garden, and 
was finally tripped up and laid low in the 
strawberry-bed, where Pat got the upper 
hand, and administered the medicine in 
triumph. Then he took up his patient, grown 
strangely docile, and laid her in her old 
place; but what was his dismay to see her 
grow paler and paler,and die ungratefully 
before his eyes! Pat was a picture of grief as 
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he explained to the judge that he “give her 
the medicine ivery dhrap, barrin’ what got 
spilt in the strawberry-bed.” 

“But what has the strawberry-bed to do 
with it, Pat?” asked the judge, in great 
mystification. 

“Och, didn’t the craythur run when I held 
the cup to her, and I run after her till the 
vines tripped her up.” 

“You blockhead! of course I meant you to 
give it in her feed.” 

This was clearly a new idea to Pat, and a 
glance at the dead pig revived his master’s 
wrath. 

“It would kill a well pig to race her over 
the garden in that style. You must look up 
another place, Pat, for I can’t put up with 
your blanders any longer.” 

Pat felt that it would be a great “ coming- 
down in the world,” even for an O’Flaherty, 
to be turned away by Judge Clifton, to make 
room for one of “ thim bogtrotters.” 

“Och, your honor, don’t be so hard on me. 
T’d work my fingers to the bones for ye any 
day, and for the swate childher,” said Pat; 
but he saw no sign of relenting in the judge’s 
face. “Sure, I wish your honor had killed 
my pig with kindness, and you’d see how ’'d 
trate ye in your sorrow.” 

The judge turned suddenly towards the 
house, and so put an end to Pat’s appeal. 

For several days, Pat’s deference and hu- 
mility were touching to see; but, as nothing 
more was said about his dismissal, he speedily 
recovered his wonted impudence. 

Not many days after he had given the pig 
a “dacent burial” under the big apple-tree, a 
new gate was wanted for the driveway lead- 
ing to the house. Pat was to drive his master 
to the office, and take in the gate on his way 
home; but it happened that the carpenter 
had made two gates of different pattern, and 
the judge must choose between them. 

One was plain and unpretending, and he 
chose it at once; the other was more ornate, 
and exactly met Pat’s idea of a gate, and he 
never hesitated to air an opinion. 

His master doubted dryly if it would keep 
a loose pig. 

Pat depended on his squint to parry such 
home thrusts. 

“IfI was after him, I’d cotch him before 
he got there.” 

“But a stray one might get in from the 
road, and do more damage to the garden in 
five minutes than the gate is worth,” said the 
judge, who liked to draw out Pat’s logic. 
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“T'll stand by to watch it, your honor.” 

“Well, Pat, which do you think would pay 
best—to hire a man to watch this gate, or to 
put up thé other, which is pig-tight ?” 

Pat looked wise, and scratched his red 
head. He felt that the time had come in 
which to do credit to his royal descent. 

“Sure, your honor, I should say it was jist 
a case aiqual.” 

His honor had heard similar cases, in his 
law practice, pronounced equal by wiser men 
than Pat; but he told the carpenter to have 
the plain gate ready for Pat to take in on his 
way back. 

A long gate is a very unlikely thing to 
handle, as all know who have tried it, and as 
Pat discovered, when he came to hoist it into 
the light wagon in the back-handed fashion 
peculiar to him. One end would tip down more 
than the other; and by this unsafe angle, or 
Pat’s fast driving, the gate fell out by the 
way, and was so marred that there was noth- 
ing for it but to go back and take in the other 
gate for temporary use. 

It reached home in perfect safety, and 
swings there still. Wherever Pat may be, he 
seems to keep one eye on that gate, a habit 
rendered more convenient te him than to 
most people, by reason of his squint. It is 
good as a triumphal arch to him; and, for the 
. sake of his reputation, let us hope that no 
ravaging beast may ever find entrance be- 
tween its ornamental pillars. 

And Judge Clifton, good, easy man, so en- 
joys making his dependents happy as himself, 
that he feigns the new gate to be the very one 
which he selected in the carpenter’s shop. 

Pat looks upon Mrs. Clifton as standing in 
very near relations to the Virgin Mary, and 
is as remarkable for perfect agreement with 
all her plans and opinions as for differing, on 
principle, from those of her husband. 

There was nothing in the world he would 
not do for the children.. He built a queer 
little cart out of his own head, as he affirmed 
(and nobody cared to infringe on his patent), 
which he called a “jaunting-car.” The seats 
balanced each other; and, though the chil- 
dren were forever falling out of it, and in 
daily danger of breaking their necks, they 
took the greatest delight in riding in it back 
to back, and scorned the neat little willow 
affair, which owned a Yankee origin. Though 
always spilling the children, the jaunting-car 
never capsized itself. It was so heavy that 
Mary Slade’s slender strength scarcely sufficed 
to move it when the children were mounted 
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in it; and, as they insisted on riding in it 
every day, Pat, nothing loth, must leave his 
work to propel his ponderous invention, while 
Mary walked behind to keep it steady. 

So much did Pat’s good-nature win on 
their hearts that little Ned Clifton was heard 
to declare, with all the energy of a three- 
year-old, that Pat and Mary were almost as 
handsome as his father and mother. 

They must have an hour’s romp with Pat 
in the long kitchen, where he hardened their 
heads against the ceiling, and tossed them 
about so recklessly that Mary was often fain 
to take them off to bed, to their great disgust. 
She would come down, after a while, and find 
Pat by the fire, who doubtless entertained 
her with long stories of the glory of the 
O’Flaherties in the old days. Mary’s knitting 
did not grow much in these evenings, and 
she was not always up with the dawn. 

Mrs. Clifton was well versed in these signs 
of the times; and, though Pat had paid court 
to her through the children, and she was by 
no means blind to his good-nature and steady 
habits, she did not like to think of her 
pretty Mary taking up with her ungainly 
countryman. 

It was no wonder that Pat should fall in 
love with Mary—nobody could help that—but 
that Mary should be touched with the tender 
passion towards him was only to be explained 
by that law of contraries, which has governed 
the loves of women since the world began. 

Mary blushed sometimes under her mis- 
tress’s eyes, but she said nothing about her 
“follower ;” and one morning, after Pat had 
staid late, Mrs. Clifton gently broached the 
subject: 

“I thought I heard singing about the 
house about one or two o’clock last night. 
Did it wake you, Mary ?” 

“ O, it wasn’t a minute after twelve, ma’am; 
it was just on the stroke when—” and Mary 
flushed all over, and rubbed away at the china 
cup she was washing, as if it needed a polish. 

“When Pat went away, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Clifton, smiling. “And why do you 
keep Pat so late ?” 

“ Sure, he wont go—all I can do, he wont 
go a bit earlier. He’s teasing me forever to 
marry him, and I wouldn’t say till I’d spoken 
to you,” said Mary, with a great hurry of 
words, as if it were a relief to tell her secret, 
and have it over. 

“Change work with me, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Clifton, fearing the effect of Mary’s bashful- 


_ hess on her precious china, 
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“And do you really like Pat well enough 
to marry him if I am willing? You must 
consider it well before you take him for life.” 

“Yes ma’am, I know it. I do consider it 
all the time, and mostly I think I had rather 
live here all my life, and never leave the chil- 
dren; but Pat comes, and he talks and talks, 
till he puts it all out of my head, and I don’t 
justly know what I do want.” 

Mary spoke as if her experience were 
wholly new under the sun, and no doubt she 
thought so. 

“But Pat isn’t quite—’ and Mrs. Clifton 
hesitated for a word that need not jar on 
Mary’s feelings. But Mary went on eagerly, 
as if to forestall it: 

“1 know Pat isn’t a beauty, and some folks 
think he don’t know so much as others; but 
he has got handsome hair. It looks coarse, 
but when you take hold of it, it is fine as silk. 
And he has such winning ways with him, and 
he says ’twill break his heart if I don’t have 
him.” 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears at the mere 
mention of such a catastrophe. 

“ What if times should be hard, Mary, and 
Pat could not get work? And you might 
have little hungry children crying to you. 
Pat has no trade, and we may not always live 
as we do now.” 

The tears fell fast at this harrowing picture 
which Mrs. Clifton was cruel enough to con- 
jure up, and Mary nervously twitched off the 
stems of her raisins in silence, till one of her 
bright smiles broke through the rain. 

“T know Pat would work for me as long as 
he could, and then I'd take in washing and 
work for him. People always want women’s 
work, especially washing.” 

Mrs. Clifton’s heart was of the softest, and 
Iam not ure that a tear did not twinkle in 
her eyes out of sheer sympathy. She saw 
that Pats “winning ways,” such as they 
were, had been too much for Mary, and one 
touch of true love was as sacred to her then 
as in her girlhood. 

Mary’s heart was comforted, and so was 
Pat's; for Mrs. Clifton heard a rejoicing stave 
of “Rory O’More” that night, long after 
honest people should be in bed; and if the 
family found more stems than raisins in the 
pudding for that day, they listened to Mary’s 
story, and forgave her. 

Judge Clifton remarked that if Mary 
thought Pat had handsome hair, she must be 
very far gone indeed. 

That Pat was to marry Mary was the best 
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possible thing that could happen, in the chil- 
dren’s logic, however their elders might differ 
on the point, and great was their delight in 
the preparations which began to be made for 
their small housekeeping. 

Mary could not bear to be separated en- 
tirely from the children, and Pat must be on 
the spot to do the out-of-door work; so Judge 
Clifton, with his wife’s connivance, bethought 
himself of a corn-house standing on the farm, 


which had not been used for some time. 


This little building was moved to front ona 
lane, leading through the farm, and in a fort- 
night was transformed into a neat little house 
of two rooms and a loft, bright as new paint 
and paper could make it. 

Pat brought a small store of money to Mrs. 
Clifton, which he had saved from his wages, 
to buy furniture; but she thought best to 
save it for a rainy day, and what with her 
own gifts and those ot neighbors, with whom 
Mary was a general favorite, the little house 
looked pretty enough for even Mary Slade. 

This would have been a gala-time for any 
stray pig to avail himself of the ornamental 
gate to ravage the garden; for Pat was as 
crazy-headed as either of the children, who 
hung about Mary’s new house from morning 
till night, and when it was done, fully believed 
that they had helped to build it. 

Mary sewed for dear life now in the long 
evenings, with Pat to thread her needle and 
cheer her with his singing, till her modest 
store of household linen was complete. 

The children insisted that their proteges 
should have a big wedding. But how was it 
to be managed? Pat and Mary did not 
associate with their own class, and Westvale 
was too aristocratic to relish being invited to 
an Irish wedding. Mrs. Clifton pondered the 
matter a day or two, and then solved the 
difficulty in the pleasantest way possible. 
All the children in the neighborhood should 
be invited, and Pat and Mary should be mar- 
ried in the midst of the little democrats, who 
liked them none the less for being Irish. 

And it came to pass in the long dining- 
room, where so many learned lawyers had 
found good cheer at Judge Clifton’s table, 
that the last of the O’Flaherties took to him- 
self a wife. Mary wore a blue silk dress— 
the first and only silk she had ever owned. 
Her master bought it in the city, and pre- 
sented it to her with his own hands, her 
crowning pride and delight, and nothing 
would do but she must be married in it. 
Between smiles and tears, she was the very 
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pink of Irish beauty. _ Not the first O’Flaher- 
ty, though peradventure he married a prin- 
cess, had a lovelier bride. 

As for Pat, his hair was stiffer than ever, 
from unwonted brushing—that “handsome 
hair,” as the judge whispered to his wife. 
But what is the use of talking about the 
groom, when everybody had eyes for nothing 
but the bride? There was plenty of eating 
and drinking, and such blind-man’s-buff and 


dancing of jigs, in which Pat showed to great’ 


advantage, that the children voted it the 
merriest wedding ever was seen. By ten 
o'clock, the little ones were all gone home, 
and Pat and Mary had taken possession of 
the new house in the lane. 

Under Mary’s gentle influence, Pat lost 
much of his awkwardness, and began to de- 
velop to other eyes some of those “ winning 
ways” which she had been first to discover. 
He had always a large share of those more 
than royal qualities, honesty and good-natare, 
and became, in time, Judge Clifton’s right- 
hand man on the farm. 

Though the neighbors shook their heads 
and hinted at Mrs. Clifton’s influence, and 
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declared that they would have no Irish set- 
tlers on their farms, the Cliftons never had 
reason to repent of their goodness. 

It was Mary’s pride to keep her house as 
neat and clean as she had found it; and she 
had the warmest appreciation of her labors 
from the children, who had seen her married, 
and thereafter considered her under their 


protection. 

The little Cliftons almost lived with her, 
and their satisfaction was complete when a 
princess was born to the line of O’Flaherty in 
the whilome corn-house. Nothing was too 
good for that baby. They came loaded with 
playthings to amuse its spare tithe before it 
was a week old. The news spread abroad of 
the addition to the model family in the lane, 
and when Pat came to borrow an extra 
scythe of my father, I went out to see him. 

“How’s the baby, Pat ?” 

“Och, she’s a crappit little thing, just like 
her mother.” 

The new word needed no definition but 
the glow of pride and delight which lit up 
Pat’s honest face at the mere mention of 
“ baby.” 


“Tr seems like a terribly old-fashioned 
name, Charlie, and I have always thought I 
would have some pretty, graceful name for 
baby when she came,” the young, girlish- 
looking mother said, with just the faintest bit 
of a sigh. 

“O, one soon gets used to a name, and I 
am sure there’s nothing very objectionable 
about ‘Prudence.’ I am the last of the fam- 
ily, and I know how pleased Aunt Prudence 
would be to have her name perpetuated. 
She is a peculiar woman—odd and whimsical 
to the last degree—but'there is a touch of the 
common weakness in her composition. I 
don’t want you to think it’s from any mer- 
cenary spirit, Belle” And Charles Holland 
looked the incarnation of disinterestedness. 

“O no, Charlie!” was the eager response. 

“ButI haven’t the least doubt but Aunt 
Prudence will give baby something handsome 
—perhaps leave her all her fine fortune. 
Aunt Holland is very rich, you know, Belle,” 
a faint touch of pride in his tone. 
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The thought ran through her brain—would 
Charlie be so anxious to name their little 
week-old daughter for his Aunt Prudence if 
she were very poor, instead of very rich? 
But she banished it immediately, for some- 
how it savored of treason to Charlie; and the 
twelve short months of their wedded life had 
been very favorable to the belief with which 
she began them—viz., that Charlie was but 
another word for perfection. 

“We might call her Prudie, I suppose,” she 
said, thoughtfully, laying her white fingers 
lightly against the little pink, velvety cheek 
on the pillow. 

“Of course we could, Belle,” he answered, 
eagerly. “And we ought to do the best we 
can for her, for I’m only a poor fellow, with 
nothing but my two hands to depend on; 
and Aunt Holland might make a nice thing 
of it for our little Prudie.” 

A vivid blush shot into the soft, waxen cheek 
of the pretty girl-wife. 

“I wish you wouldn’t speak of it in just 
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that way, dear. I never saw your aunt, but 
it is because I wish to please her—it must 
be so dreadful to be alone in the world, as she 
is, with no one to love and care for one—be- 
cause I hope that it will somehow make her 
feel less lonely, that I consent to this name 
our child.” 

“You wont mind it after a little, Belle.” 

“O no!” smiling softly. “I shall love any 
name that is hers!” 

And so it was settled; and two weeks after- 
wards Charles Holland wrote to his Aunt 
Holland, mentioning incidentally that he had 
named his baby Prudence. 

Miss Prudence Holland received the tidings 
with great equanimity. The “common weak- 
ness” attributed to her by her nephew cer- 
tainly did not lead her into the manifestation 
of any very overpowering emotions. She 
read the letter through without moving a 
muscle, folded it with the quiet precision that 
characterized all her movements, and, open- 
ing the green baize door of the tall mahogany 
secretarie, laid it carefully in one of the 
* pigeon-holes.” One who did not know Miss 
Prudence well might not have noticed the 
faintest bit of an odd smile on the quiet face 
as it turned away from the secretarie. 

If Miss Prudence Holland was “ peculiar,” 
she was also shrewd. She had not lived in 
the world forty-five years without learning 
that maiden aunts with comfortable fortunes 
were objects of special solicitude to their im- 
mediate relatives. 

A week afterwards Charles Holland re- 
ceived a small package by express. Upon 
opening it, it was found to contain a string 
of gold beads, which Charlie declared he 
_ “knew by heart,” they having been his grand- 
mother Holland’s, descending from her to 
her daughter, with the family silver and por- 
traits. Next he came upon a pair of silver 
spoons, marked with an enormous H, in old 
English. The spoons were heavy and un- 
doubtedly valuable, but O, so terribly ancient 
and out of date! And the beads—they would 
be like a mill-stone about the little neck of 
his baby Prudie. 

“To make it complete, she should have 
sent Great-grandfather Holland’s portrait, 
taken in a bag-wig and knee-breeches. I 
wonder she didn’t!” Charlie exclaimed, 
angrily, tossing the family “ heir-looms ” upon 
the table, in a manner that betrayed a 
lamentable lack of veneration for ancestral 
relics, 


“But you haven’t read the note, dear,” 


Belle said, pleasantly. “ I don’t care anything 
about the presents, if she is only pleased 
about our naming baby for her.” 

“T wish to goodness I hadn’t been such a 
fool as to do so!” he answered, savagely. 
“It’s just like Aunt Prue! I might have 
known how it would be. There, read the 
note—I shan’t!” tossing it into her lap, and 
walking to the window. 

Belle’s soft cheek flushed painfully, and 
her fingers trembled a good deal over the little 
square note, with its drop of green sealing- 
wax stamped with a crescent. She had 
never seen Charlie show so much {ill-temper 
before, and she had very hard work to keep 
back the tears, and steady her voice suf- 
ficiently to read Aunt Pradence’s note, which © 
was as follows: 


“NepuEW CHARLES,—Yours of the 10th 
inst. came speedily to hand. It being consid- 
ered customary to give some kind of a present 
to one’s namesake, and in order to relieve the 
anxiety which you undoubtedly feel concern- 
ing it, I hasten to send, as in my opinion the 
most appropriate gift, the silver spoons and 
necklace which were your grandmother’s— 
who also bore the name of Prudence—and 
most sincerely hope your daughter may make 


as worthy and exemplary a woman. Very 


respectfully, PRUDENCE HoLLAnp, 

“P.S. I have not been in my usual health 
of late, and, knowing the great uncertainty 
of human life, had a will drawn up about 
three weeks since, bequeathing any little 
property I may have, jointly, to the American 
Bible Society and the Home for Indigent 
Women. It has been my intention these ten 
years to make this disposal of my fortune, and 
my mind is greatly relieved now that it is 
done. 

“ My regards to your wife, which I omitted 
in the proper place. I hope you are prosper- 
ing in your business, though I cannot help 
saying that, in my opinion, it would have been 
better to have waited a few years before bur- 
dening yourself with a growing family. But 
it is your concern, not mine. P. H? 


There was an silence in the room 
after Belle had closed, broken presently by 
something that sounded wonderfully like an 
oath, as Charles Holland strode out of the 
room, closing the door after him with an un- 
mistakable slam. 

“She didn't write as if she was glad the 
least bit,” Belle said, dolefully. “I wish we 
had named her Gracie or Cor or—or ‘most 


anything but Prudence.” And she picked up 
the spoons and necklace, and laid them away 
where Charlie wouldn’t see them when he 
came in, inwardly thinking how well they 
matched the staid, old-fashioned name. 
Fifteen years had slipped away, and the 
“Home for Indigent Women,” as well as the 
“Bible Society,” had had to look to other 
sources than Miss Prudence Holland’s for- 
tune for funds. Miss Prudence was still as 
straight, and her gray eyes were as bright as 
they had been even at twenty-five. She still 
read without glassés, and there was only here 
and there a thread of silver in her soft brown 
hair, which she invariably wore in little puffs 
at the side of her face, as she had worn it 


since she was a young girl. A “French 


twist” at the back, confined by a massive 
silver comb, completed her coiffure. No one, 
not even her servants, ever saw her when it 
was not thus arranged, for Miss Prudence 
was very particular about her personal ap- 


pearance, and never came to the breakfast- 


table with uncombed hair. There was also a 
little of the old-time stateliness of manner 
about her—a sort of quiet dignity, that was 
in perfect keeping with the house and its 
appointments. 

The “Firs,” as Miss Holland’s place was 
called, was not, as you may judge by the 
name, either a cheerful or sunny place. Long 
lines of sombre firs bordered each side of the 
drive leading back some twenty-five rods 
from the main street, their solemn spires 
straight and well-kept as Miss Prudence’s 
self. The house itself was of stone—a great 


square, massive structure, unrelieved by gable 
or portico, and half-covefed with woodbine. 
The yard was enclosed by a high picket 
fence, and the grass was always smoothly 
kept, and the gravelled walk leading to the 
front door was white and even, and glistened 
when the sun shone on it like new-fallen snow. 
But never, through all the long summer, did 
so much as a buttercup blossom about the 
_ Place. A quiet, shadowy greenness enveloped 
it like a veil. 

In doors there were heavy carvings, and 
antique mouldings, in black walnut and ma- 
hogany, and heavy satin papers in broad 
stripes of chocolate and pale gray, and green 
damask curtains falling to the floor, and rich, 
substantial furniture, but all bearing the 
“image and superscription ” of Miss Prudence. 

Miss Prudence Holland had eaten her 
usual eleven-o’clock lunch of coffee and 
sponge cake, and Susan was just going out 
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with the waiter, when her steps were arrested 
by a little cough from Miss Prudence. It was 
a peculiar cough, and thoroughly understood 
by all the household. Susan Jones, who was 
a rather short, square-built, straight-up-and- 
downish sort of a young woman, turned about 
on her heel, with military precision, bringjpg 
the toes of her shoes and one of her eyes— 
the other was a shooting star, confined to no 
particular orbit, but flashing upon one from 
unexpected directions—in exact range with 
the tip of Miss Prudence’s nose. 

“Has Mr. Wallingford returned yet, Su- 
san?” Miss Holland asked, in a tone so in- 
different that one who did not know her 
would bave sworn that the question was 
asked out of politeness to her servant, who 


might possibly be disposed to feel some 
slight interest in Mr. Wallingford’s move- 
ments, but which the mistress could not be 
expected to share. 


“No mum; leastwise he had not an hour 
ago, mum.” 
“Very well, Susan. If the milkman calls, 


order twenty-five pounds of butter laid down 

for me before the month is out. And, Susan, 

I think we will have green peas for dinner.” 
“Yes mum.” 


There was a moment of silence; and then, 
bringing back her eye that had been off on a 


little independent excursion of its own, 
Susan executed a backward movement, and 
Miss Prudence was left alone. 

“ There’s somethin’ up—she’s a deep one, 
but there’s somethin’ up,” muttered Susan, 


oracularly, pausing in the open door, and 


sending out her eyes in different directions, 
as skirmishers. “Every mornin’ for five 
mornin’s she has asked me if Mr. Wallingford 
was home yet. Bless me!”—and she gave a 
sudden start, dropping a small crumb on the 
carpet, which she sprang forward and grabbed 
as if it had been some terrible reptile that 
had escaped from confinement— bless my 
heart and life! if there isn’t Mr. Wallingford 
now!” 

As Susan hurried into the kitchen, a gen- 
tleman came up the drive, walking with a 
firm, ringing step, that told, before one saw 
the broad chest and well-developed limbs, of 
perfect physical health. It was a rather dif 
ficult thing to guess at Mr. John Walling- 
ford’s age. He might have been thirty-five— 
possibly more—but whatever his age, the 
vigor and freshness of youth spoke in every 
motion of the strong, lithe form. 

Miss Holland, looking by chance from the 
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window, saw him coming up the steps. A 
little faint tinge of color flickered for an in- 
stant in her cheek. Then she went to the 
door and met John Wallingford just as he 
had lifted his hand to the ponderous silver 
knocker, 

Susan Jones stood framed in the hall door 


for fully a minute, so completely paralyzed 
was she by surprise, Never before had Miss 
Prudence been known to so far forget her 
dignity as to hasten to the door before one 
had even rapped. 
- “You ean pick those peas now, Susan,” 
said Miss Holland, very quietly; and Susan, 
brought suddenly to, as she expressed it, a 
“realizin’ sense” of her impertinence, has- 
tened out to pour her suspicions into the. 
ears of Maria Bond, the general housekeeper. 
“T declare, if Miss Pradence was fifteen or 
twenty years younger, I should think she was 
in love with him!” she added, after she had 
told her story, 


“OQ, don’t yon know? Why, Mr. John’s 
father fell in love with Miss Prudence when 
she'was thirty years old. You see it was 
just after she came here, and he was a wid- 
ower, with just this one child—John—then 
four or five years old. Miss Prudence was 


rather offish, and he was a hot-blooded, im- 


petuous fellow, and got jealous of a Colonel 
Landor, who was visiting Mis sister in the 
neighborhood, but who belonged in Virginia. 
He had tried for some time to bring matters 
to a crisis, but she evaded it somehow; but 
one night he came up resolved to come to 
some sort of an understanding. He found 
Landor there, but still insanely insisted that 
Miss Holland should leave her guest and go 
to drive with him, She refused, with haughty 
dignity, and he sprang into the carriage and 
drove furiously away. Two hours later he 
was’ carried to his home, bruised and in- 
sensible. His horse had become unmanage- 
able, and he had been thrown from the 
carriage. When Miss Holland heard it, she 
turned just as white as death, and then she 
put on her things and went right over there. 
He had come to a little, but was delirious; 
but the first sound of her voice brought him 
to his senses. My mother, who worked there 
then, said it was the most affecting sight she 
ever witnessed—she a clinging to his neck, 
and begging him to live for her sake. She 
forgot all her pride and dignity, and went 
down on her knees and begged his forgive- 
ness for her eruelty and coldness, assuring 
him over and over she lad loved him all the 
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‘time. But it was no use; not even her love 
could save him. He lived nearly a week, 
however, during which time Miss Holland 
never left him for an hour; and he died at 
last with his head on her bosom and her 
hands clasped in his. 

“ After it was all over she came back, home, 
the same calm, quiet, dignified woman as be- 
fore. But while she has many friends, she 
has but one intimate one, and that is John 
Wallingford. She has never forgotten.” 

While the servants thus gossiped in the 
kifchen, John Wallingford had followed Miss 
Holland into the east parlor, and taken a 
seat. 


“Well, John?” she said, interrogatively. 

“T found it even worse than we heard,” he 
answered, gravely. “Mr. Holland’s arm, as 
well as his leg, is broken, and the physician 
says that with the best of success he cannot 
hope to get him out in less than six months, 


and it is doubtful if he gets to work before a 
year.” 

“ Has he more than one child?” 

“Miss Holland, he has six.” 

“Preposterous! How did he expect ‘to fill 
so many mouths, I wonder?’ I dare say he is 
poor.” 

This was half question, half assertion. 

“T fancy he has lived pretty close up to his 
income. His oldest boy is nearly fourteen, 
and has already obtained employment in 
some sort of a factory, for which he is to 
receive seven shillings a day.” 

“ But a family of eight persons cannot’ live 
on seven shillings a day,” Miss Holland said, 
in a severe, half-offended tone. 

“I should say not,” dryly. 

“ What does he say ?” ; 

“O, a good many impatient things.” 

“You know what I mean—about that, 
John.” And for the first time Miss “Holland 
showed a slight nervousness, 

“ He js willing to consent, upon condition 
that you pledge yourself to provide for the 
girl's future welfare. For her advantage, he 
is willing to sacrifice his own feelings. But 
he said, decidedly, that for nothing more 
than a present living, with no provision for 
the future, he should not consent: to ,her 
coming; they would all starve together, first. 
Those are his very words.” 

“I dare say. Charles always was violent 
and self-willed when a boy. I had resolved 
never to help him, if he suffered ever so 
much, and I expected he would come to some 
such trouble. A boy of twenty-one, with. 
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nothing but his day’s wages.to depend on, 
bas no. business to marry. In a few years 
there are half a dozen children, quite often a 
broken-down, invalid wife, whose health is 
ruined forever by this early strain upon ler 
nervous and physical system, and then, if ill- 
ness er misfortune stops the daily labor, the 
whole family are paupers, unless there are 
friends on whose charity they can depend. 
But about Charles. When. this—this girl 
was born, he wrote me immediately that he 
had named her for me. I saw through his 
policy at once, and resolved to punish him 
fur his mercenary spirit. I expected he 
would resent it.” And Miss Prudence 
smiled grimly, as she thought of the spoons 
aud necklace whieh she had sent the little 
Prudence for her name. 

She had only heard occasionally from her 
nephew since, but it was pretty certain that 
the Indigent Men (don’t print it indignant) 
and the Bible Society would not get quite all 
of Miss Holland’s property. But she wanted 
Charles to. think so,.and fully intended to 
keep her little. secret. But there had a 
rumor .reached, her that her nephew had 
fallen from the roof of a house he was build- 
ing, and broken his leg. This rather dis- 
arranged her plans, and resulted in her form- 
ing a new one. And so John Wallingford 
was despatched on a tout of reconnvissance, 
with orders to offer, from her, her namesake, 
Prudie,.a home with her. 

“Mrs. Holland’s father has taken home one 
of the children, and her brother another, but 
only temporarily,” Mr. Wallingford said, after 
a little pause. 


“How does she look—this girl?” Miss. 


Holland interrupted. 

“She is areal Holland, pride and all,” he 
answered, laughing. “At first she declared 
absolutely that she would not come for 
twenty-five just such fortunes as yours. But 
after a little reflection she consented, upon 
the same terms mentioned by her father. 
Otherwise she would go into the cotton mills 
‘to work.” 

“Cotton mills, indeed! A Holland work- 
ing in the factories among the foreigners and 
low, ignorant natives! I thought you said 
the girl had pride!” 

Miss Holland was sitting bolt upright, her 
eyes flaming with ancestral pride. 

“So I did; but not a false pride, that 
despises any honorable labor, however me- 
nial,” Mr. Wallingford replied, his own eyes 
darkening a little. 
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“But Prudence Holland shall not go into 
one of them, John Wallingford! I wish you 
had brought the girl back with you.” 

“T did,” was the quiet answer. 

“What!” 

“Miss Prudie Holland is with Aunt Annie, 
waiting for you to send for her, as 1 assured 
her you would the moment you knew she 
was there.” 

“You were quite positive, it seems,” a little 
coldly. 

+ “ My dear Miss Holland,” John said, coming 
and sitting down beside her, “I knew your 
heart so well, I dared promisefn your name, 
I could not bear the thought of her going to 
the weary, tread-mill life of the mills more 
than you, and something must be done at 
once. With three taken out of the family, 
and Frank’s wages added to the little they 
have, I think they will weather it quite com- 
fortably. Now tell me to go and bring” her,” 
he added, smiling. 

“You would make an excellent diplomat, 
John, with your fine tact for finding out and 
flattering people’s weaknesses,” she replied, 
with a softening face. “Perhaps you might 
as well go at once.” 

And so it came about that Prudie Holland 
was adopted into the family of her great- 
aunt, and thus tacitly admitted heiress of the 
large fortune, which, through shrewd invest- 
ments, had trebled itself since the day when 
the old Holland estate was divided equally 
between Nathaniel and Prudence. Nathaniel 
had run his through. before Charles was six- 
teen, and, getting low-spirited, and finally ill, 
died before he was eighteen, leaving him 
only a few articles of furnitare, out of an 
original fortune of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, 

With the advent of Prudie came an alto- 
gether new order of things. Doors and 
blinds were thrown open, and the sunshine 
coursed through them, Curtains were looped 
back, and pots of flowers made their appear- 
ance in them, through some mysterious 
agency, of which Prudie pretended to be as 
ignorant as her aunt. Bouquets of cardinal 
flowers, meadow-pinks, and the sweet, resin- 
ous blossoms of the wild azalia littered up 
the sofas and tables, greatly trying the 
patience of Miss Prudence. 

All her life “a romp” had been her special 
horror; and as she slowly, day by day, found 
the conviction forcing itself upon her that her 
namesake was one of those rude creatures, 
Miss Holland was actually faint with dismay. 
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In the meantime Prudie had so ingra- 
tiated herself into the good graces of Susan 
and Maria, and particularly Joe Herrick, the 
coachman and man-of-all-work, that Miss 
Prudie was in imminent danger of becoming 
the real mistress, instead of Miss Prudence, 
who vaguely realized that the “sceptre was 
passing away from Israel.” 

“Aunt Prudence, Joe says Beauty would 
make a splendid saddle-horse for a lady,” 
. Prudie said, eagerly, coming into the parlor 
where that lady sat one sultry July afternoon. 

“Indeed! Who, pray, asked Joe Herrick 
for his opinion ?” bending her keen eyes on 
the bright, flushed face of her namesake. 

“O, 1 did! Ihave been wild for a gallop 
over these smooth, hard rocks ever since I 
came. Now all I want is a saddle and—”’ 

“Which you will not get,” was the quiet 
interruption, in Miss Holland’s firmest and 
coolest of tones. 

“They are not very costly—at least I do 
not care for a costly one—and you may take 
it out of my allowance for dress. Please, 
auntie!’ And two white, dimpled little 
hands were folded on Miss Holland’s lap, and 
a sweet, sunny face, with eyes like great 
velvet pansies, was lifted coaxingly to hers. 

For an instant Miss Holland’s resolution 
wavered, but only for an instant. 

“Tt is not the expense; it is the disgrace 
of having you scouring the country like a 


wild creature. I don’t see, Prudie Holland, © 


where you get your tastes from. The Hol- 
lands, certainly, were all real gentlewomen, 
and you are a natural-born romp! It would 
be much more to your credit, and certainly 
more ladylike, were you to spend your even- 
ings with Mr. Wallingford and myself, con- 
versing on some sensible and rational topic, 
instead of climbing rocks and tramping 
through the woods and meadows after weeds 
and nasty littery mosses, that keep the house 
untidy all the time, To a young, unformed 
character like yours, the conversation and 
companignship of a man like John Walling- 
ford is of incalculable value.” 

“Aunt Prudence, I wish you would never 
mention John Wallingford’s name to me 
again! I hate perfect people!” Prudie cried, 
with cheeks aflame. 


Then, chancing to look up in the great 


gilt-framed mirror, she grew instantly white 
as death, and, bursting into tears, made her 
escape through a side door. She had seen, 
beside the reflection of her own flushed, 
excited face, the surprised, grave face of John 


Wallingford, with a pained look in the eyes, 
that haunted her for weeks. He had been so 
kind and thoughtful always for her comfort, 
how could she have spoken so rudely? But 
then Aunt Prue was always quoting him, and 
“if there was any one she thoroughly de- 
tested, it was one who set themselves up 
for a model,” she said, with flashing eyes, 
and took greater pains than before to avoid 
Mr. Wallingford when he called, until Miss 
Holland reprimanded her again, and this time 
with more severity. 

It seemed John Wallingford’s fortune to 
overhear all the unpleasant things Prudie 
ever sald ofhim. He -had been ont of town 
with his pretty span of milk-white carriage- 
horses, and coming back just at sunset, 
thought he would ride over to the Firs and 
ask Miss Holland and PMadie to ride with 
him. It was only a common, neighborly act, 
he said to himself; and yet, as he rode up the 
long drive, he was conscious of a strange 
sensation of excitement and nervousness, 
quite new to his experiences. The windows 
were open, and, without wishing it, he heard 
the conversation between Miss Holland and 
her niece. If he had ever doubted Miss Hol- 
land’s good opinion of himself, he was assured 
beyond cavil of it now. But it was not that 
which he held his breath to hear, his brown 
eyes darkening and dilating under the low- 
ered lids. 

“ Aunt Holland,” came in a clear vibrant 
voice, “I came here at your own invitation, 
and at your command, I am ready to go lack. 
Perhaps I had better go back, and let you 
bestow your treasure where your heart is. 
Iam sorry I cannot fall down and worship 
your idol—this modern Solomon—but I can- 
not, and will not! I believe I hate the very 
name of Wallingford, synonym as it is for all 
the goodness, and wisdom, and virtue under 
the sun!” 

John Wallingford stood an instant holding 
the rein he had just unbuckled in his hand, 
then, mechanically, like one whose thoughts 
are not with his work, he drew it through 
the burnished silver rings, and buckled it 
again, got in, and drove quietly back, the 
sombre shadows of the firs falling on his 
heart like some heavy, impalpable pall. 

It was more than a week before he went . 
over to the Firs again, and then at the special 
invitation of Miss Holland, whose birthday ‘it 
was. He could not refuse without wounding 
her; but in the interim since his last call, he 
had thought the matter well over—not a 


pleasant task, by the way—and resolved to be 
indifferent to the capricious moods of Miss 
Holland’s namesake, and as far as possible to 
her presence. It is the easiest matter in the 


world to make resolutions; the real difficulty - 


is to carry them out in practice. John Wal- 
lingford found it so. 

Prudie had that morning received a letter 
from her mother, saying that.a letter bad 
come to them through the mail, the post- 
mark on it being quite illegible, containing 
two bank notes of one hundred dollars each. 
They were utterly at a loss to account for it, 
not knowing of any friend who would be 
likely to do such a thing, It came to them 
as a gift from Heaven, and as such they 
accepted it. It relieved them from all anx- 
ieties for the future, and would float them 
into smooth water again; for the physician 
said he should have his patient out by Sep- 
tember, if he gained as rapidly as he had 
done. 

A sudden thought flashed into Prudie’s 
brain. Who but John Wallingford could 
have sent the money? Who but he knew 


* just the amount of their income and small 


savings? It must have been he, and he had 
taken this anonymous method of tendering 
them assistance, so as not to wound their 
pride or delicacy. It was just in keeping 
with the chivalrous character of the man, 
too. At this point, she did what appeared a 


most irrelevant thing. She threw herself on. 


the bed, and, burying her face in the pillow, 
cried as though her heart would break. Half 
an hour later, Miss Prudence found her still 
weeping; though less violently, and, after 
trying in vaig to discover the cause, went 
down stairs in disgust. 

Miss Holland was alone when Mr. Walling- 
ford came, and, notwithstanding his resolu- 
tions, he kept finding himself continually 
wondering if Prudie would carry her dislike 
for himself so far as to absent herself from 
her aunt’s birthday dinner. But he was 
taken quite by surprise, when, some fifteen 
minutes before the dinner hour, Pradie came 
softly into the room, and, with a pretty blush, 
came up and offered her hand. Such a soft, 
fluttering little hand. as it was, too! John’s 
fine resolutions, arrant cowards that they 
were, twok instant flight, leaving him utterly 
hors de combat. But his conqueror was very 
magnanimous, aud took no undue advantage 
of his helpless condition, which, paradoxical 
as it may seem, only increased his help- 
lessness. 


Through the dinner-hour, and through all 
the long. pleasant evening, Prudie sat .very 
contentedly in the parlor, and joined ‘in the 
conversation with ease and gracefulness, 
She was, moreover, very cordial and suaye 
towards Mr. Wallingford; not grave and 
stately like her aunt, but in her own pretty, 
inimitable way. 

A few evenings later John called to find 
Miss Holland in a high state of perturbation. 
She had absolutely forbidden Prudie’s riding 
plans, and had utterly refused to buy the © 
coveted saddle. What, then, was her aston- 
ishment, not to say anger, when she espied 
that headstrong damsel going towards the 
stable tugging an old saddle which she had 
discovered among the rubbish in the garret, 
and which had lain there perhaps a century. 
It was precisely at this juncture of affairs 
that John Wallingford appeared on the scene. 
He knew, by the firm closing of the lips and 
the slightly dilating nostrils, that Miss Hol- 
land was more disturbed than usual, but he 
apprehended no serious result from. this 
clash of will. Indeed, he was conscious, just 
then, of very little interest in anything save 
the pretty picture over which the goldening 
August sunset fell in shimmering waves, 
This was the picture: 

A whitely gravelled .roadway, a broad- 
leaved, massive sycamore, with green mead- 
ows rolling away beyond, and a little in the 
foreground a tall, slight, graceful figure, in 
some sort of a trailing robe of dead black, 
brightened by a tiny sacqne of scarlet cloth, 
a black riding hat, with long, floating plumes 
of flame-color, matching the sacque admir- 
ably, and a pretty, delicate-limbed, céal-black 
horse, upon whose back Joe Herrick was 
carefully adjusting the antique saddle. A 
moment, and she came up, past the window 
where they stood, and, like some bright- 
winged bird, shot into the shadow of the 
firs, 

Mr. Wallingford was idling over the morn- 
ing paper, seeing strange visions of scarlet 
plumes and floating robes in the sober column 
of “price current”.on which his eyes rested, 
when a message was brought in from the 
Firs. “Miss Holland wished to see him 
without delay.” He threw down the, paper, 
and overtook Joe Herrick about ten rods 
from the house. 

“No one ill,I trust?” he said, apprehen- 
sively, noting the strange look on the fellow’s 
face 


“God only knows! She might ha’ been 
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and gone crazy or got drowned, or been ab- 
ducted by somebody or something. O Lord! 
And to think that on’y last night she rode 
away so gay, lookin’, for all the world, like a 
Baltimore oriole, only a great deal prettier, 
and—” 

“Hush!” And a hand, with the strength 
of iron in its grip, came down upon Joe Her- 
rick’s shoulder, making him wince with pain. 
“Tell me the facts. Leave your own specu- 
lations out altogether. Now!” 

“ Why, Miss Prudie is missing!” Here his 
voice faltered a little. “You see, the old 
lady didn’t want her to ride, and she was just 
wild to. After she got back last night there 
was some words between them, Susan Jones, 
who has an ear as well as an eye out in all 
directions, says. This mornin’ she didn’t 
come down to breakfast, and I reckon Miss 
Holland was just a little grouty, and thought 
she might, stay till she got ready to come. 
But Susan’s eyes make nothing of going 
through keyholes, and in one of their 
rambles—” 

“Be quick, will you?” And Joe’s natural 
loquaciousness received another check by 
the “turn of the screws,” as he afterwards 
designated it, “on his shoulder.” 

“ And there was nobody there, and nobody 
hadn’t slept in the bed no way, not at all,” 
Joe added, confusedly, without much regard 
to rhetoric. 

* And since?” 

“Why, nothin’, only she’s more overcome, 
and stirred up like, than I ever knew her to 
be afore, and says right off, ‘Send for Mr. 
Wallingford, without an instant’s delay! 
Them’s the very words, sir, and I came right 
off, without any more questions, but it’s my 
opinion—”’ 

What his opinion was, John Wallingford 
did not wait to hear, but, with a few swift 
strides, reached the house, and entered, at 
once, into the presence of its mistress. He 
was hardly prepared for the change which a 
few hours has wrought. Miss Prudence had 
’ never looked her sixty years until now. She 
had been weeping, he saw at a glance, and 
her old-time stateliness and dignity had 
utterly deserted her. 

“Dear Miss Holland,” he said, pityingly— 
his heart had been a little hard towards her 
before he saw how completely she had broken 
down—* command me in anything. I am 
wholly at your service. Shall I go to Man- 
chester? It is most likely she has returned to 
her father’s, if she went of her own accord.” 
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“She didn’t, John. fF drove her away! I, 
who loved her as I did my own life!” she 
cried, in a voice sharp with emotion. 

“Calm yourself, my dear friend. It will 
all come out right in a few days, I do not 
doubt.” 

But though he spoke thus bravely, his own 
heart was heavy with a dull, dead pain. Was 
it all from sympathy for his friend? He 
dared not answer his own question; remem- 
bering how she had disliked and avoided him, 
he dared not ask it again. And then she was 
so young—barely sixteen—and he was thirty- 
four his last birthday. He had never realized 
that he was so old‘ before; had, in fact, never 
thought of the matter particularly, the years 
had been so full of thought, and labor, and 
enjoyment. 

When, two days after, Wallingford. rapped 
at Charles Holland’s door, he more than half 
expected Prudie would answer the summons; 
and when he heard a light. step in the hall, 
the lips under the blonde mustache grew 
pale, and a strange tremor ran along his nerves. 

“Mr. Wallingford !” 

Mrs. Holland spoke in a tone of surprise, a - 
quick shadow of apprehension clouding her 
face. Wallingford saw it, and the hope he 
had indulged of finding Prudie safe with her 
parents went suddenly out. - 

“Isn’t she here—your daughter, Mrs. Hol- 
land?” he asked, hurriedly, 

“Prudie? O Mr. Wallingford! has. any- 
thing happened to my darling? You look so 
grave, it frightens me!” her soft eyes, so like 
Prudie’s, filing with tears. 

“Miss Holland left her aunt’s house two 
nights ago. We fully expected to find her 
with you. There was some little trouble be- 
tween them, and Miss Holland said some 
harsh words to Prudie, which she most bit- 
terly regrets now.” 

“But are you sure she left voluntarily?” 
visions of murders and abductions floating 
wildly through her brain. “It was not at 
all like Prudie, and I know she would have 
come directly to us if she had been free to 
choose.” 

“She must have gone intentionally, for she 
took a portion of her clothing. Besides, the 
station-master at Raeburn, three miles from 
the Firs, says a young girl, carrying a large 
valise and a paper package, came into the 
depot very early, and took the first train east, 
which left shortly after six o’clock. Sup- 
posing she had come directly to you, we 
made no effort to trace her further.” 


— 
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Charles Holland’s anger against his aunt 
was terrible at first, and then he broke quite 
down and cried like a child. ‘The mother 
was more calm, but there was a pained, 
frightened look in her face that was even 
more pitiful to see. She thought far less of 
the trouble that had been, than of that which 
might come to her child. Poor little Prudie! 
astray in the great world, with only her help- 
lessness and inexperience, what could save 
her from certain shipwreck? And Belle 
Holland closed her eyes with a shudder, but 
alas! she could not shut the picture out. 
Day and night for a week it haunted her, and 
then there came a note from Prudie. It was 
mailed in Boston, but the letter itself was 
not located. It ran: 


“DEAR MAmmMA,—lI am safe and well, and, 
better than all, ! I suppose you 
have heard that I ran away from Raeburn, 
and the fortune which was suspended like a 
sword over my head, continually. If auntie 
had been poor, I think I could have loved her 
very dearly. I hope she will find somebody 
to inherit her fortune better content than I 
to be a charity child. Tell dear papa that he 
need not feel anxious about getting to work, 
for Iam going to work for him now. I am 
going to vindicate my right to my name, and 
be a marvel of prudence. But, mamma, you 
must not try to find me, because I am deter- 
mined not to be found! Some day I’ll come 
back, but not yet. Don’t let her know I have 
writtet you, nor—nor Mr. Wallingford, either. 
Please be very careful about his finding it 
out in any way. Yourloving PRuDIE.” 


And with this they were forced to be con- 
tent, if not satisfied. Charles Holland would 
have carried out Prudie’s request to the lét- 
ter, but when John Wallingford came again, 
at the end of two weeks, looking jaded, and 
worn, and disheartened, and told of the 
places he had visited, and the hundred of 
miles he had travelled in search of the miss- 
ing girl, and of Aunt Prudence, who had 
been illin bed nearly ever since the myste- 
rious disappearance of her namesake, re- 
proaching herself constantly for being the 
cause of her ruin—for Miss Holland had, like 
a great many people I know, the most ready 
and unwavering faith in human wickedness 
and depravity, and honestly believed poor 
Prudie had gone straight to destruction— 
when, I say, Belle Holland heard the pitiful 
story, and looked in the grave face of John 
Wallingford, guessing, with womanly intu- 


ition, a little of the story it told, her heart 
melted in pity, and, notwithstanding Prudie’s 
charges and* her husband’s disgust, she 
showed him the letter. 

“Thank God!” he said, fervently, and got 
up and walked to the window—a little un- 
steadily, Mrs. Holland thought—where he 
stood so longa time that she got nervous, and 
went over and laid her hand on his arm. 
He started, and colored painfully. “I for- 
got,” he said, apologetically. “I am sorry 
that I have, by my interest, forced you to 
reveal the secret she did not wish me to 
know. I think, however, that it is no more 
than justice that Miss Holland should know 
that she is safe, feeling as she does about it. 
Poor child! She need not fear that J will 
persecute her by seeking her out against her 
wishes,” he said, sadly. 

“TI don’t think Prudie meant it in that way, 
Mr. Wallingford. I think it was because she 
feared Aunt Holland would learn whatever 
you knew about it. 1 cannot imagine what 
should make Prudie go away in such a 
strange manner. She was always proud, but 
never high-tempered; and she was so de- 
pendent, and clinging, and affectionate al- 
ways, too. It seems as if some perverse 
spirit took possession of her the moment she 
left Manchester. I think time will exorcise 
it, however, and I confidently expect she will 
come back to us before. cold weather,’ she 
said, hopefully. 

But the leaves on the hillsides were aflame 
with crimson and gold, and still she came not, 
nor any tidings of her. By-and-by great 
trees stood out against the sky like giant 
skeletons, and prophecies of snow filled the 
frosted air, and the earth grew desolate, and 
the pulse of Nature beat with slow, fitful 
throbbings, but still she came not—no, nor 
any tidings of her. 

Charles Holland had got out too soon, had 
suffered a relapse, and there was now little 
hope of his getting to work before spring, 

At the Firs, matters had settled back pretty 
much into the old grooves, save that the 
mistress oftener appeared in dishabille, lying 
sometimes for whole days on the sofa with 
her hair unbrushed, a thing which had never 
been known before. The white hairs had 
grown strangely plentiful, too, and the silver 
comb showed far less distinctly than it used. 

It was so terribly still there that Susan 
Jones said “one might as well be without 
ears; there was nothing to hear from morn- 
ing till night.” Indeed, a sort of hush, a kind 
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of pained silence seemed to have settled sud- 
denly down upon the place, and even Joe 
Herrick lost his loquaciousness, and grew 
moody and glum. Mr. Wallingford was at 
home but little, pressing business having sud- 
denly developed itself. He came home, at 
his Aunt Annie’s urgent request, to spend 


the Christmas holidays, He had lived in his. 


aunt’s family ever since the death of his 
father. Scarcely, however, were the holidays 
ended ere the spirit of unrest again possessed 
him. This time he was possessed to go to 
Massachusetts. He tried to assure himself 
that the fact of Prudie Holland’s letter being 
mailed in Boston had nothing to do with it, 
and that if he should meet her in the street 
he should simply say, “Good evening, Miss 
Prudie,” and then walk carelessly on, He 
had cousins in Lawrence whom he had not 
seen for years. What more natural than 
that he should remember them at this season, 
and desire to visit them? He was feverishly 
restless till he got started on his journey. 
Raeburn was sixteen hours’ ride from Boston, 
where, notwithstanding his haste to meet his 
relatives, he tarried three days, a vague, un- 
defined hope, which he would not acknow- 
ledge even to himself, struggling in his heart. 

It was the evening of the ninth of January 
—that never-to-be-forgotten January in the 
history of Lawrence—when he arrived at his 
cousin’s. The greetings were warm, and the 
evening passed pleasantly; yet he was all the 
time conscious of a strange feeling of restless- 
ness, and long after the town was wrapped in 
silence and sleep, he paced his chamber, a 
strange fever burning in his veins, and it was 
near daylight when he fell into a light sleep 
which was haunted by strange, startling 
dreams. The sunshine helped restore the 
tone of his spirits, but he was still conscious 
of an inexplainable undercurrent of excite- 
ment; and, though he walked through the 
streets, and visited various places of interest 
with his cousin, it never quite left him. ¢ 

They had just passed down the street, and 
his cousin had said, “ We will visit the mills 
to-morrow,” when a crash like a hundred 
thunderbolts came tearing through the air; 
and then, following the instant’s hush that 
succeeded it, the cry rose from every 
direction : 

“The Pemberton Mill has fallen in, and 
hundreds are crushed in the ruins!” 

John Wallingford had worked bravely for 
a good hour, doing good service in the work 
of removing the wounded, when, chancing to 
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look across a yawning gulf of broken timbers 
and crushed machinery, he caught the flutter - 
of a scarlet plume, the wind that swept 
through the building swaying it against a 
white, ghastly cheek.. How he crossed the 
mass of debris he never could quite tell; but 
one thought filled his consciousness—she 
was there, wounded, perhaps dead! 

With the. strength of a madman, he 
wrenched away the bolts and timbers that 
held her, and, clasping her in his arms, sprang 
with her to the ground, a good fifteen feet. 
The shock restored her to consciousness, and, 
with a little cry, she put both arms about 
his neck, and burst into a low, soft, noiseless 
weeping. 

A carriage was summoned, and, with her 
still in bis arms, he got in and was driven to 
his cousin’s house, That she was terribly 
maimed, he was quite sure; and even after 
the surgeon assured him that she was only 
badly bruised, but that no bones were 
broken, nor in fact any serious injury sus- 
tained, he could hardly believe the good 
news, and he waited impatiently see her, 
to assure himself of its truth. 

“Q@ Mr. Wallingford! I did not deserve 
that you should risk your life, as the doctor 
says you did, to save me,” she cried, trying to 
rise, but falling back, faint from the exertion, 
as he came into the room for the first time 
after she was allowed to see company. 

“Prudie, my life isn’t worth so very much 
that I should hesitate about risking it for any 
one; but to save you!—O child! it seemsnow 
as if I had been born and lived all these years 
just for this purpose.” 

“Don’t!” she said, putting out her han 
deprecatingly. “I have been so proud and 
wicked. I saw it all then; it came to me like 
the lightning’s flash—that it would have been 
a just recompense for my waywardness and 
folly if I had been taken out as some of the 
poor creatures were,” she said, with a strong 
shudder. 

“You mustn’t excite yourself so,” laying 
his fingers on the feverish pulse, which, 
strangely enough, beat only the faster for the 
light pressure. 

“TI want to ask you to forgive me for being 
here, Prudie.” 

“Forgive you!” the velvety eyes flas 
wide open. 

“T read the letter you wrote your mother, © 
I did not mean to persecute you by forcing 
myself upon you, little girl, If I had found 
you in those days when I sought for you, I 
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only intended restoring you to your friends, 
and then going away where you would not 
be troubled by the sight of me. I loved you 
too well to persecute you, Prudie.” 

. “Mr. Wallingford—John!” Her voice was 
low, scarcely above a whisper, but breath- 
lessly eager. She had raised herself on one 
elbow, and her eyes shone like stars. “Do 
you—I mean did you ever—ever care for— 
for me?” a sudden wave of color surging to 
her temples. 

“T loved you the moment I saw you—I 
have loved you every instant since with added 
intensity. But I knew long ago how hope- 
less it Was; I saw how you shunned me, and 
I heard you tell Miss Holland—” 

“Don’t!” in a little sharp whisper; and all 
the bright color faded, and she fell back on 
the pillow, with closed eyes. 

“Prudie, don’t ever think anything more 
of what I said. I wasa brute to speak of 
this to you in your weak state. I am sure I 
didn’t jntend to. Look up and say you for- 
give me, and I will take myself off.” 

“But I want to tell you something, first,” 
she whispered, with a little shy smile. 
“Once there was a very foolish, wayward 
little girli—an ignorant, uncultured, hoyden- 
ish creature, who was so presumptuous as to 
love a man who was everything that was 
wise, and good, and pure. And this little 
girl was so ashamed of herself for loving this 
man, of whom she was no more worthy than 
she was of a crown, that she grew angry with 
herself because she could not help it. And 
she believed all the time, too, that he looked 
upon her as a silly child, and quite despised 
her; and that made her desperate, I think, 
and she grew wickeder and wickeder every 
day, until she thought she could not live 
there any longer, where she heard his praises 
—not half what she thought, though, in her 
own heart—every day, and so one night, 
when she was wrought up to a high pitch of 
feeling and excitement, a few exasperating 
words touched the magazine, and she was 
whisked away in the—the—explosion!” 
struggling to finish the sentence, against the 
passionate flood of caresses and kisses that 
threatened to annihilate her. 

“I’ve one more confession to make, John. 
When mamma wrote me about that) two 
hundred dollars, I knew it was you who sent it 
at once, and I was so angry that I had spoken 
as I had to aunt about you—but you know 
now what made me, dear—and so ashamed of 
myself and our poverty, that I resolved that I 


would pay you back the money the first op- 
portunity I had. I thought I could save it 
from my allowance; but when I went away— 
and that was one reason why I went as I did 
—I resolved to work until I had earned 
enough. I had already got fifty dollars—” 

*Prudie, listen to me,” he interrupted. “T 
never sent your father money, nor ever 
heard of it before.” 

“Who could have done it, then ?” 

“TI think it was your Aunt Holland; it is 
marvellously like her way of doing things.” 

“And I treated her so ungratefully! O 
John! do you believe she will ever forgive 
me?” the pretty eyes filling with tears 

“ Dear Pradie, she has always taken all the 
blame on herself. She is a noble woman, 
despite her little peculiarities.” 

“ John, do you believe I shall be able to go 
to Raeburn this week ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“I thought perhaps you would like to go 
to Manchester first.” 

“No. I can write to mamma, telling her 
all—and you, John, you must write, too—” 
blushing a little—“ but auntie, I must go to 
her! I guess I can go by day after to-mor- 
row. I don’t believe I can wait longer.” 

If I was to tell you that Miss Prudence 
Holland laughed, and cried, and kissed her 
pretty namesake all in a breath, you would 
doubtless say it illy comported with the 
stateliness and dignity of which I have said 
somuch. It did not, I will admit, but she 
did it, nevertheless, as Susan Jones, who was 
in the kitchen, but who had one eye in the 
parlor, could testify. 

“And you are going tocmarry John, he 


' tells me,” she said, the next morning. “It is 


just what I prayed for, and tried to bring 
about, but I believe I blundered.” 

“Pll never leave you again, dear Auntie 
Prue, never. Does John know that, do you 
think?” Pradie asked, laughing. 

“IT never intended you should. I told John 
so last night. I don’t believe in early mar~ 
riages, but as John says, he is old enough 
for both; so next September, when your 
seventeenth birthday comes round, I think 
we will let him come here and live,” smilingly. 

“Auntie,” said Prudie, suddenly, “did you 
send papa some money last summer ?” 

“Perhaps I did, child,” with a little touch 
@f her old dignity. “There are also five 
thousand dollars in the bank for him; but 
the rest I gave to my little namesake when 
she was less than a month old, though no- 
body but my attorney ever knew it before.” 
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ALMOST ON A CORAL REEF. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


W8itz off Nukunau, or Byron’s Island, in 
the barque Cherokee, a white man came on 
board, who said he had been living several 
months among the savages, and was anxious 
to ship in any capacity, to get away from 
them and be once more a civilized being. He 
called himself an Englishman, and said that 
he was left on shore from a Sydney whaler. 

As we were shorthanded, and had a few 
days before “ broken ” or disrated one of the 
boatsteerers @ incompetent, this man was 
shipped to fill his place. He registered his 
name as Abraham Cobbett, and took up his 
quarters, of course, in the cabin, as a petty 
officer. 

As he belonged to the waist or second 
mate’s boat, while I filled the same station in 
the chief mate’s, we roomed together, and 
were necessarily thrown much in contact. 
Cobbett could not have been less than forty, 
or nearly twice my age at that time, but still 
in vigorous health, and remarkable for great 
muscular power. He was not a bad room- 
mate in the main, being quiet and intelligent, 
though at times gloomy and abstracted, and 
always very reticent as to his past life. I had 
observed several times that when relating 
some story, where he was about to mention 
the name of a ship or captain, he checked 
himself, hesitated and changed it, declaring 
that he was mistaken; or, at other times, 
evaded mentioning any name, by saying tliat 
he had forgotten it. He wasa prime seaman, 
and a quick and ready man in his attack upon 
a sperm whale,as he soon had occasion to 
prove. This last was the main point, and 
was sufficient to have covered a multitude of 
failings, even had he been deficient in other 
respects, So Cobbett soon stood high in the 
estimation of the captain and officers, who 
reposed perfect confidence in him. 

As is usual with sperm-whalers when 
on cruising ground, the crew were arranged 
in three divisions, called “ boat’s-crew~ 
watches,” each being in charge of a boat- 
steerer, while the captain and mates took 
* all night in.” 

We had met with good success in our 
cruise among the Kingsmill range. Having 
gradually drifted down to the leeward islands 


of the group, we took advantage of the 
“ westerly monsoon,” so called, which is here 
of short duration, to run back, until we again 
passed Nukunau, and were in a position to 
zigzag the old track over again. 

The land was in sight off the lee bow at 
sundown one fine evening, seven or eight 
miles off. We had again met the regular 
trade winds, light but steady, and had plenty 
of room to pass to windward of it. I had 
charge of the first watch, and called Cobbett 


“to relieve me at eleven o’tlock.. The land 


was then dimly visible, or rather the tops of 
the cocoa-palms, breaking the horizon line 
abeam of us, by a slightly irregular, jagged 
appearance. The coral islands of this group 
are very low, having little or no soil upon 
them, and at a distance the tufts of trees only 
are seen, seeming to grow in the ocean. 

Instead of retiring to my room below when 
relieved by Cobbett, I brought up my blanket 
and pillow, and prepared a “shake-down” 
in the stern sheets of the quarter-boat on the 
cranes. This was nothing unusual for me 
in that climate. I preferred, as a choice of 
evils, the open night air to the hot, stifling 
quarters under deck. 

Unfurling the boat’s sail, I shook it out 
over the gunwales, as a screen or awning, to 
shield me from the moon’s rays. I was thus 
hidden from view, unless the edge of the sail 
was lifted up to look under it. Not feeling at 
all sleepy, I had lighted my pipe and lay 
awake smoking for a long time. I could hear 
Cobbett’s bare feet pattering as he’paced fore- 
and-aft the quarter-deck. After awhile the 
sound ceased, and he appeared to have gone 
forward. In a few minutes I caught these 
words: 

——“ better chance than we've got now.” 

“Never,” answered the voice of Cobbett; 
“but we must wait and make sure that Joe’s 
asleep.” 

But I, Joe, was not yet asleep, and did not 
mean to be after hearing this. These words 
seemed to be spoken in subdued tones, but as 
the parties stood near the mainmast, the 
sound floated direetly down to me. Still, it 
was not, as yet, apprehension of danger that 
kept me awake, but merely a natural curiosity 
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to know what was going to be done. So 
when, after a few minutes, I felt a trembling 
of the boat’s gunwale, I lay quiet and feigned 
sleep. Cobbett lifted the screen and peeped 
in at me. 

He listened a moment to my measured 
breathing, and apparently satisfied that all 
was safe in that quarter, he stepped quietly 
back to the deck. With my curiosity excited 
now to the highest pitch, I listened for the 
slightest sound. No word was spoken, but J 
presently became sensible, by the movement 
of the ship, as well as by the difference of 
sound as she glided through the water, that 
she was running with a free wind. 

Could the wind have hauled aft, then? I 
ventured to raise myself a little and peep out 


under my awning. A single glance satisfied 


me of the truth. The wind was steady in the 
old quarter, but the ship was nearly before it. 
There was the island looming ahead and on 
each bow, instead of abaft the beam, where 
it should be. A moment’s observation made 
it evident that this change was not the acci- 
dent of a moment, but that the ship was 
being carefully steered in that direction. She 
was approaching the land at a rate which 
would put her ashore in an hour or little 
more. 

I knew the man Mc’Intosh, who had re- 
lieved the wheel when my watch was out, to 
be a rough, desperate sort of fellow; in short, 
just the man to be an accomplice of Cobbett 
in case he had really plotted any mischief, as 
I now could not help believing. The few 
words which I had overheard were a key to 
the mystery. “They would never have a 
better chance than now” to run the ship 
ashore, of course. But the person with 
whom Cobbett was talking had been forward 
near the mainmast when he spoke. [ had 
been unable to recognize the voice, but I felt 
tolerably sure that he must have at least two 
companions in his villany. 

I lay still, considering what was best to be 
done. I wanted to communicate with the 
captain or mate at once, but it might not be 
best to attempt this rashly. Cobbett had 
complete control of the ship for the time 


being, with I knew not how many men to 


back him. They would not, ‘ef course, permit 
me to pass below if they had any idea of my 
purpose in doing so. They believed me to be 
sleeping soundly, and it was important to 
keep them in that belief until I could seize 
the right moment to act. 


They had not, of course, ventured to square 
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in the yards, for this could not be done with- 
out noise, and would disturb those below. 
The ship could be steered for the land with 
everything braced up sharp, and in case the 
captain or mate should come on deck, a 
movement of the helm would bring her to 
her proper course. It would thus be sup- 
posed that her falling off was merely the 
result of accident or carelessness of the 
hglmsman. 

Too anxious and impatient to remain in- 
active, I silently arranged my screen so that 
I could peep at what was going on in-board, 
and saw Cobbett with a pistol! in his hand, 
which he was capping. He did not seem to 
be satisfied with the fit of the caps, having 
tried several while I was looking at 
him, 

At this moment I heard the voice of Hiram, 
a boy in Cobbett’s watch, who came along in 
the waist, calling, “ Look, Cobbett, see how 
near the land is!” Cobbett laid the pistol on 
the scuttle-butt, and hastened forward to 
quiet him. 

I had only to raise myself up and reach my 
body over, and the pistol was in my hand. 
My first impulse was to keep* it and rush 
below with it; but I thought I could manage 
better by keeping quiet awhile. If I gave the 
alarm in this way, the mutineers would at 
once shut us up below, and we should prob- 
ably have a bloody fight for the possession of 
the ship, or be snugly caged up when she ran 
on the rocks. 

I took up the drinking-cup, which stood on 
the scuttle-butt half full of water, and turned 
enough into the muzzle of the pistol to drown 
the charge well. I then drained it out, and 
wiped it carefully outside. All this I could 
do without being seen by Me’Intosh where 
he stood, under the little hurricane house. 
But had he taken a step, or even leaned for- 
ward, I should have been discovered, and 
obliged to make a rush for it. 

Meanwhile, I heard Cobbett say to the boy, 
“Don’t you trouble yourself about the land. 


I've got charge of the ship, and know what 
I’m about.” 


“All right!’ answered Hiram, who seemed, 
even then, half asleep. “I don’t care what 


you do with her. Ionly thought maybe the 
man at the wheel had let her fall off, and you 
didn’t know it, and—” 
“Ono; nothing of the kind. I’m looking 
out for her.” 
_ By this time, I presume the boy had “ struck 
an attitade” on the barrel of the windlass, 
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and, like a true Jack, left all responsibility 
to those who were better paid for it. 

When Cobbett returned, I had fallen quietly 
back to my entrenchwents, and lay watching 
him. He tried another cap on the pistol, 
which seemed to satisfy him, and then con- 
cealed the weapon in the breast of his shirt, 
handling it very carefully. I knew that he 
might have pushed it in, muzzle foremost, 


and pulled trigger. It wouldn’t have hurt. 


him. 7) I was quite confident that he and his 
gang had no other firearms. The pistol was 
his own, for, I had often seen it in his chest. 

His intention was, doubtless, to run the 
barque on the reef at all hazards, but not to 
make use of any violence, unless compelled 
thereto by some interruption of his design. 
If the crashing of her timbers gave the first 
alarm to those below, so much the better. 

I had now resolved to attempt running the 
gauntlet by stratagem. Suddenly throwing 
off the boat’s sail, I roused up, yawning and 
rubbing my eyes, as if I had just woke. 
Without looking around me, or seeming to 
know or care anything about the course of 
the ship, I gathered up my blanket, pea- 
jacket and pillow in my arms, and thus hold- 
ing the clumsy burden before me, I stepped 
on deck, and, muttering in a sleepy voice 
that “it was chilly,” I passed on into the 
companion-way, and hurried below without 
opposition from any one. I thought I had 
blinded the conspirators by my apparent 
innocence, but Cobbett was too sharp to be 
easily caught. 

He was, indeed, partially deceived, but did 
not fail to keep watch on me after I went 
below. I threw the bedding into my own 
bunk, and blew out the tin hanging-lamp 
which was burning, thinking to make it 
appear that I had turned inatonce. Waiting 
a minute in the dark till I thought all was 
safe, I then darted aft into the captain’s 
stateroom, and touching him with my hand, 
he was instantly awake. A whispered word 
only—his ears told him the rest; that the 
ship was off before the wind, and that the 
sullen roar pf the breaker on the coral barrier 
was already audible, as he turned his head up 
to the little side-light in bis berth, which 
stood open. 

I darted across to rouse the mate on the 
other side of the cabin. Slam went the doors 
of the companion-way, the slide was drawn 
over and bolted, then we heard a rush 
towards the body-hatch, which led into the 


steerage, By the burried, rattling sound of a 
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rope, they must be lashing it down to prevent 
its being pushed off. We were caged for the 
present. 

“Blow out the light!” said the mate, who 
seemed to comprehend the whole affair with- 
out much explanation. “We'll have the 
advantage in the dark. I’ve two pistols here, 
ready loaded, and in perfect order.” 

“We must break out very quick,” said 
Captain Harris, “ or the ship will be hard and 
fast on the coral reef.” 

“How many are there, Joe, in the scrape ?” 
demanded the mate.. 

“T can’t tell, sir, but I am pretty sure there 
are three, at least. Cobbett, Me’Intosh, and 
one other, probably Carter.” 

“All right; we'll fix ’em out in a few 
minutes. Cobbett’s the whole heart and soul 
of the business. I think I can put him 
through, and the rest are nobody.” 

“What’s your plan, Mr. Stivers?” asked 
the captain, who, in an emergency of this 
sort, naturally looked to the most energetic 
man on board—in fact, leaned upon him. It 
was evident Stivers could save the ship if 
anybody could. 

“For you and the rest to get on the stairs 
there, and pretend to be trying to force your 
way out. ‘You will have your arms ready, of 
course, but trust to me to take care of Cobbett. 
His pistol has been wet, and he don’t know 
it yet. Batter away at the door, and parley 
with Cobbett. Keep his attention employed, 
at any rate. Here, Joe, come with me.” 

We passed through the door which led into 
the steerage, and the mate seized a long board 
which lay on the heads of the casks. 

“ Here, Joe, take one end.” 

We pushed it through into the after cabin, 
and launched one end ont at the stern 
window. 

“Softly, Joe,” said he. “Make all the noise 
you can there on the stairs. Kick the deces 
—fire a pistol—anything !” 

Cobbett was kept fully employed in this 
manner, while he was obliged to have 
Mce’Intosh at the helm to keep her head on 
shore, and the other man near the steerage 
hatch to guard against a surprise. He sup- 
posed Mr. Stivers to be operating in that 


direction, as he did not hear his voice with 
the captain and second mate at the cabin 
doors. 

We pushed the stout ash board four or five 
feet out through the window, the outer end, 
of course, inclined upward. 


“Now, Joe,” whispered Mr, Stivers, “ride 
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on the long end and keep it down. Quick, 
boy!” 
The mate sprang on the transom, and 
passed through the window out to the end of 
the board. He had calculated rightly to 
reach the spare spars which were lashed 
across the stern. With a single leap he rose 
out of my sight. 

I heard a bitter oath from Cobbett’s lips, 
then the ineffectual snap of his wet pistol, 
followed by the sharp report of the mate’s 
and a heavy fall. Then, another fall, as 
Mc’Intosh was knocked sprawling by a blow 
from the mate’s fist—the rattling of the tiller- 
blocks as the wheel was thrown hard-a-port, 
while, with a kick, the bolt of the slide was 
loosened and we all rushed on deck. 

We had been none too soon, for the 
breakers were frightfully near under our lee, 
while the cocoanut trees appeared almost to 
tower over our heads in the dim moonlight. 

On going forward, we found the fore-scuttle 
fast, and the crew in the act of battering the 
top off with sticks of wood used as rams. 
Cobbett, it appeared, had sent the boy Hiram 
and another of his watch down there upon 
some pretext, and then fastened all hands up 
below. His only object was to gain time and 
prevent interruption until he could run the 
barque on the reef. A few minutes more 
would have done it. 


He was mortally wounded by Mr. Stivers’s 


. pistol; but he lived long enough to tell us 


that he meant to destroy the ship, not from 
any ill will towards the captain or crew, but 


Mary Slocum’s Dream. 


to be revenged upon the owner. He had, he 
said, sailed in the same employ before, and 
the owner had wronged him. He had shipped 
in the Cherokee with this determination, 
knowing that it was not the custom of our 
employer to insure his vessels, and that, if 
wrecked, she would prove a total loss. He 
had not intended any violence unless forced 
fo it, but meant to carry out his plan at all 
hazards, and to let us all take our chances 
after the vessel struck. He refused to Yell in 
what ship he had sailed before, or how he 
had been wronged. , 

But the body was identified immediately 
by the captain of another ship, who boarded 
us next day, while we were lying with our 
ensign at half mast, making preparations for 
the burial. 

“ His name isn’t Cobbett,” said he. “That's 
Captain Averill, who was master of the 
Falkland. . His ship was taken from him, you 
remember, two years ago, for intemperance 
and mismanagement of his voyage. The 
owners sent a man out to the Sandwich 
Islands with full powers to take charge of 
her. Averill has been knocking about ever — 
since, and has lived on two or three of these 


savage islands at different times. I knew 
him well.” 


Mc’Intosh and Carter were secured and 
kept in irons for a time, but were afterwards 
allowed to go ashore at Onoatoa, another ot 
the same group. We were glad to be rid of 
them in this way, and I have never seen or 
heard of either of them since. 


BY GEORGE E. PLACE. 


They came~from every part they came— 

All who could march upon the foe; 
Full manhood with its sturdy frame,— 

The youth, impetuous for the blow. 
Nor these alone—the man whose hair ~ 
Bore the white cast of years was there. 
From early dawn that motley train, 

Full nerved with deep, avenging mood, 
Had been assembling on the plain 

That fronted where our mansion stood; 
For we had learned our British foes 

Had risen a distant post to aid, 
And we their progress to oppose 

This hasty army had arrayed; 
They came—no proclamation they 
Waited to call them to the fray. 


MARY SLOCUM’S DREAM. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


I scanned them well; in every eye; 
I marked the avenging purpose glare— 
The daring will to do or die: 
No coward heart or soul was there. 
O, as I gazed into those eyes, 
I felt my spirit throb and rise, 
And through my thrilled-up soul there ran 
The wish I also were a man, 
That I might join them in the fight, 
To battle for our home and right. 


At length that host, arranged, arrayed, 
Took up their line of march. I stood 

And watched them vanish in the shade 
Of intervening hill and wood. 

And then I sought my home, and bent 
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Mary Slocum’s Dream. 


My hands unto my household care; 
Yet with that band my’spirit went, 
For know my husband brave was there. 
O trembling heart! O constant thought! 
My hands their task scarce conscious wrought; 
And constantly uprose my prayer, 
That Heaven my husband’s life would spare, 
And that its favor would dispose 
Success against our country’s foes. 


Night came at length; yet far the hour 
‘Had deepened on the midnight ere 
I turned to seek the oblivious power 
Of sleep to calm unrest and fear, 
I slept—a horrid sleep—my dreams 
With sights and sounds of war were filled: 
The bloody charge, the shock, the screams 
Of wounded men, my slumbers thrilled; 
And constantly my dreaming eye 
With far and fearful straining gaze, 
Swept wildly through each bloody phase, 
Perchance I might my husband spy. 
Still on, at length it seemed I stood 
Within a battle-tortured wood. 
I looked—a group of trees appeared, 
*Mong which a mossy clearing lay, 
And there, with dust and blood besmeared, 
Stretched wounded men in pale array. 
Quick o’er those paling faces sped 
My frightened, searching glance—O God! 
I deemed I saw my husband dead, 
Wrapt in his guard-cloak on the sod; 
And shrieking, from that fearful sleep 
I woke, and trembling from my bed 
I sprang; a borror strong and deep 
Swept through me—I believed him dead. 
Filled with that terror and that pain, 
I could not, would not sleep again; 
I woke my household, but no word 
I mentioned of the bloody dream 
That had me with its horror stirred; 
But quietly as I could seem, 
Told them, assuming some pretence, 
That pressing business called me henca, 
And soon upon my ready steed 
Was seated, and with eager speed 
Set out just as the morning gray 
Was brightening up the eastern skies, 
O’er hill and dale, away, away, 
With throbbing heart and straining eyes, 
Along the path our army went, 
Hour after hour still on I rode, 
Until the sun with slow ascent 
High upwards near the zenith pa 


“Hark! what deep sound was that I heard? 

I stopped and listened; on my ear 
A sound like distant thunder stirred. 

I looked, but all the sky was clear. 
Again that sound came swelling out! 
Again, again—I could not doubt— 

The cannon’s roar; it spake the fight; 


And on I dashed in headlong flight. 

And deeper as I nearer spurred, 

That cannonading shook the air; 
And soon the musketry I heard, 

And saw its white smoke upward flare. 
Nearer and nearer in my flight 

I came; when, close beside a stream, 
Sudden there burst upon my sight 

The living horror of my dream. 

I knew it all—those trees, those men, 
Just as my vision had portrayed; 
My husband, in his guard-cloak laid, 

I saw, or thought I saw, and then 

Leaped from my steed and bounded near. 
O, blessed truth that then I learned! 

A stranger voice fell on my ear, 

A stranger face to mine upturned,* 
But covered o’er with blood, that sped 
From a deep wound upon his head, 
That suffering face!—at once I felt 
My woman heart in pity melt; 

I thought not of my husband then, 

I only saw those wounded men; 

I only heard their anguished plaint, 

Their call for water low and faint, 

And quickly from the streamlet’s tide 

Their fever-thirsting wants supplied; 

And then to dress their painful wounds, 
In pitying sympathy I bent, 

With such intenseness that the sounds 
Of battle by unheeded went. 

I marked not how the lessening roar 

Of fight to further distance bore; 

The scattered firing, and the shout 

That spoke the foe’s disordered rout, 

For all the feelings of my heart, 

The busy thought, the busy hand, 

Were centered on that wounded band, 
Relief and pity to impart. 

The fight was o’er, the foe had flown, 

But all by me unmarked, unknown; 

Till suddenly my name I heard 
Pronounced, and looking up, beheld 

My husband from the fight restored, 
The proud foe beaten and dispelled. 

Thank God! he still was spared to me; 

My vision was a fallacy. 

Ah, ’twas a fearful dream, and yet 

Its anguish I could not regret; 

For through its promptings I was led 

To hasten from my dreaming’ bed; 

Though, but my husband’s safety, nought 

Assumed my feelings or my thought. 

But hastening on, with heart and soul 

Of that black-omened horror full, ‘ 

Came haply on that wounded band,— 
At once awakening pity drew 

The sympathy of heart and hand, 

_ That to the needed succor flew. 


A friend of her bhusb 
him to the rear, 
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A WOMAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Tue spring is coming again. I know it is 
the last one I shall ever see on earth, and 
with a curious feeling at my heart, I watch, 
from my window, the dooryards growing 


green, and the skies steadily softening above - 


them. In the woods the children have begun 
to find cinque-foil, violets, and the little blue 
ospeedwells. They bring them home with 
the May mosses, and arrange them in a gilt 
saucer for my table. Warm little hearts! 
the flowers are welcome, but the love which 
bids the gift is the murrhine cup which 
perfumes the wine. 

Quite repaid by my kisses, the children 
run away, and I hold the offering in my 
hand, and with a thrill smell the mould 
clinging to their fine roots, and think of the 
grave—my grave. Do I pity myself? No; 
but I regard wistfully a girl who lived twelve 
years ago, and whose name was the same as 
mine. This long, fine hair was hers, but not 
this thin, pallid face, these fragile hands, this 
languid heart. She was so light, so buoyant, 
so strong! She had such hopes, such dreams, 
such faiths! Could that have been I? 

I cannot make myself feel that it was I 
who stood at a window and watched a spring 
twelve years back. That girl was hardly 
eighteen, and so true to her May, with eyes 
clear as dew in a soft, pink face—a very 
arbutus bloom! She stood there in her little 
white chamber unthreading the braids of her 
bright brown hair, and looking thoughtfully 
through the small-paned window at the soft 
sky, the green flags of the roadside brook, the 
birds skimming and twittering among the 
apple trees, building a city of nests in the 
old orchard—and how glad and beautiful it 
all was! When a blue titmouse alighted on 
the trellis of the old grapevine before the 
window, she chirruped to him, and watched 
him dart away, and go rising and falling in 
his flight down a lane of the orchard. 
Suddenly she started. 

“ How the world seems waking up! I must 
not spend my time here,” she thought. And 
in whimsical haste, fell to brushing out the 
long, fine hair which fell nearly to her feet. 
In a moment it was in a smooth coil, and she 
ran down stairs, 


Down stairs the rooms were large, and 
dimly lighted by the small windows. Her 
mother lay groaning in her bed, and her 
father piped querulously, at a corner of the 
fireplace, of the northeast wind, while an 
untidy woman knelt on the hearth, blowing 
up the fire. They were very old people, her 
father and mother—the latter sixty, the 
former past that. They were infirm, and ill, 
and weary of life’s pains. They had wished 
to bring their daughter up with rigid strict- 
ness—to train her, for her good, carefully to 
Orthodox rules, Whatever this influence 
had upon her character, it failed to bind her 
heart to them. She. always regarded them 
with a kind of distress; wishing to help them 
and ease them out of their gloom, and never 
knowing how. She paused, for a moment, 
with a doubtful hesitation in her mother’s 
room, then went with a quick step into the 
low sitting-room, and sat down to the thin- 
toned old piano. Here the girl spent her 
happiest moments. 

She practised for nearly an hour. The soft 
May wind rustled the stiff paper curtains, the 
sunshine lay bright on the black and orange 
bars of the rag carpet. Yet she worked 
steadily at her task, nor ever turned to the 
open window until a slight figure suddenly 
passed it. She sprang eagerly to the door, 
then, opening it wide: 

“I was afraid you would not come, Miss 
Grey. I heard that you were ill.” 

It was a young lady in black who entered, a 
pale, fragile girl in her twenties, with dark eyes, 

“Only a little ill, How is the lesson, 
Emmy ?” 

“T really believe I have mastered it at last. 
I have tried so hard!” 

O, eager and ambitious little heart! 

The two sat down at the piano, the pupil 
performing carefully, the teacher listening 
attentively. , 

“Very well. Now once more, a little - 
faster.” 

And the lesson was repeated. Then the 
two girls fell into talk. 

“TI wish I could learn to play finely, Mar- 


‘garet. It would be so much company for me. 


I get so lonespme !” 
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The quiet sympathy in the other's face was 
very beautiful. 


“I have thought that it must be s0, 


Emmy.” 

“T get so restless and tired doing nothing. 
Nothing seems worth while.” 

“ Doesn’t your mother need you ?” 

“TI do all I can for her; there is not much 
to be done, Nothing does her any good. It 
seems dreadful to say, but it only makes her 
fret to have me try to please her.” 

“It must be very wearisome to be in pain 
all the time.” 

It is, know.” 

The girl drew a deep breath, as if there 
were a heavy weight on her heart. The 
other watched her for a moment, then 
smoothed back her hair and kissed her. 

“Emmy, dear, will you tell me something?” 

“If I can.” 

“They say Mr. Rome comes here. Is it 
true?” 

A shy, happy light flashed into the young 
girl’s eyes; her color rose; she tried to 
conquer it, saying: 

“Why, he stops sometimes. He usually 
has an errand. Why do you ask, Margaret ?” 

“From my window I see his carriage 
sometimes at the gate. I hoped it was so, 

Emmy.” . 

How ?” 

“Why, people will talk, you know, and I 
bave heard that he was your lover.” 

“O no, it is not so! Emmy answered, 
hurriedly. “No one has a right to say that.” 

“ Well, never mind. Now let me give you 
another lesson,” 

But it was not quite as easy for Emma to 
learn as it had been sometimes. Finally 
Margaret Grey went away. Emmy looked 
after the slight figure going down the green- 
edged road. 

“How good Margaret is!” she thought, 
pensively, and then started back with her 
cheeks on fire; for there was a buggy with 
black horses at the gate. 

In the doorway, against the sunshine, a 
gentleman stood smiling at her. His look 

“was a fond, admiring one, like that evoked 
by a charming child, and Emmy Windsor, at 
eighteen years old, was exquisitely happy 
under it, 

“ What is the little girl doing this morning?” 

“ Nothing just now.” 

“ Would she like a drive ?” 

She nodded, shy under the shining eyes 
which regarded her so steadily, and slipped 
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away in silence for her hat. When she re- 
turned, she found Mr. Rome arranging the 
cushions of the carriage, and speaking now 
and then to the Black Hawk horses. The 
light, firm touch of his hand thrilled her; 
then in a moment they were off. 

What loveliness sloped, right and left, away 
from the road! How green and glowing the 
fields—how flushed the apple trees—how 
silvery the sleeted ponds! Did they talk, or 
did they not ?—the two seated in the softly- 
rolling carriage, the black horses dashing 
forward, alive with speed. As if it were all 
one perfect delight, Emmy felt the grace of 
the birds that chased each other across the 
path, the balsamic sweetness of the air, the 
glitter of the polished carriage wheels, the 
odor of the balm trees, the propinquity of the 
firm white hand which held the lines. The 
verdure hung like a veil on the elm boughs, 
ivy was leaping over the stone walls, and oxen 
plodding with the plough behind. 

They crossed the bridge above the mill- 
dam, and the river was a bed of diamonds in 
the sun. The glittering hoofs of the horses 
scattered a flock of geese, who spread white 
wings, like gulls, and flew over the low railing 
into the water. Little chickens, yellow as 
gold, wandered peeping in the plushy banks 
before the farmhouses, and sulky dogs sprang 
into the road to bark at them as they passed, 
Spring life was alert everywhere, and busiest 
of all in Emmy Windsor’s héart. 

They had made a wide circuit, and were 
approaching the house. Mr. Rome held the 
lines loosely, and allowed the horses to walk 
up the long hill, beyond which was the 
orchard, and beyoud that the dooryard 
poplars. 

Suddenly Emmy perceived the scent of 
smoke in the air. “It must be a bonfire,” 
she said, and then remembered that it was 
too late for bonfires. Shouts arose over the 
hill. Mr. Rome whipped up his horses at her 
cry. They whirled to the top. Before them 
dun clouds of smoke rolled, and from the roof 
of the farmhouse a jet of lurid fire arose. 

Emmy did not see the help coming up. 
“Mother, mother!” she screamed, and threw 
herself from the carriage. She rushed to the 
door; the heat drove her off. She sprang 
here and there shrieking. Mr. Rome was 
struggling with his terrified horses. Suddenly 
some one caught her about the shoulders. 

“Emmy, Emmy, don't be frightened! They 
are all safe, and help is coming. Don’t you 
see? They are bringing the engine.” 
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It was Margaret Grey. : 

“O Margaret, where are they?” 

Margaret Grey pointed to a group on the 
slope under the orchard trees, Breathless, 
Emmy rushed down to them. There was the 
bed-ridden woman, surrounded by a group of 
her neighbors, and her old husband, trembling 
violently on his staff, stood gazing vacantly at 
the fire. ‘The untidy maid Sarah was trying, 
with the help of another woman, to devise a 
couch for the invalid. There was.a pallor in 
the aged face, and the qnerulous tongue was 
silent. 

“ Mother,” said Emmy, kneeling down on 
the grass, “ you are not hurt ?” 

The dim eyes looked at her vacantly, 

“O mother, mother!” cried the girl, sharply, 
the truth coming near to her. — 

“Hush, dear, hash! you worry her; don’t 
you see? We are going to make her quite 
comfortable; the shock was a little too much 
for her,” said a gentle matron, hurriedly 
arranging a mattress which had been brought 
from her house, and helping lay the fragile 
form upon it. Then.a silence fell upon them, 
for there, under the trees, Emmy’s mother 
died. The breath flickered on the pale lips, 
and, lighter than air, departed. It was only 
@ momentary struggle, then there was no 
more life, and the pallid circle regarded each 
other with inexpressible looks. Emmy did 
not see at first; it was the silence which 
chilled her, and made her look around wildly. 

“Don’t cover her face,” she said, catching 
@ woman’s hand. “She cannot breathe!” 

“She will not breathe any more, my child.” 

“ Dead ?” shrieked the ay 

Yes, they told her, and stood in silence 
until the men came up, caught the spirit of 
the scene, grew pale, and then whispered 
among themselves what was to be done. 
Finally a litter was procured, the bed lifted 
upon it, and, slipping in unison, they went 
across the fields. 

Two or three followed with Emmy. She 
did not know where she was, or where they 
were taking her, only that she was like ice, 
and moved mechanically, feeling sick and 
dizzy, while the flood of sunshine was a 
horrible weight. f 

When she was out of the noise of the 
shouting and the rude working of the engine, 
she found herself on the threshold of Mar- 
garet Grey’s house. They had brought the 
litter hither, and neighborly hands com- 
menced the last offices for the dead. Emmy’s 
old father sat down in a corner, and bowed 


his head and said not a word. Emmy had 
thrown herself upon a sofa.. The voice of 
Margaret’s mother at last aroused her. 

“What is it? Can I do anything?” she 
asked, pitifully, white and heavy eyed. 

“No dear, no; but Margaret wants to see 
you; go in to her.” 

She rose and went into the little bedroom, 
whither Mrs. Grey pointed. Margaret lay in 
bed, undressed, her arm bound up and resting 
across her breast. 

“Emmy, dear,” she said, gently. 

Tear-blind, Emmy stumbled to lay her 
swollen face upon the pillow beside her, 
Margaret smoothed her hair with her one 
hand. 

“Stay with me, dear,” she added. 

There was a long silence. Emmy roused 
up at last. 

“ What has happened to you, Margaret?” 

“T got hurt—burned a little. I went back 
for my veil which I had forgotten, and was 
there when the fire broke out. Your mother’s 
bed caught the flames from a dish of alcohol, 
over which Sarah was heating vinegar. I 
lifted her in my arms and carried her out. 
The quilt was on fire. All the time I was 
carrying her down to the orchard my arms 
rmoust have been burning; but I did not feel 
it. Mother has bound it in oil; it is doing’ 
very well now.” 

“O Margaret, but for you—” 

The two girls were alone together all day. 
At twilight Mrs. Grey came in softly, bring- 
ing tea upon a tray. 

* You must eat a little, Emmy,” she said, 
and succeeded in making her swallow a cup 
of tea. “Now come to the stand, and bathe 
your face and smooth your hair. Some one 
wants to see you. Mr. Rome is waiting.” 

Emmy went down mechanically. The 
sitting-room was unlighted; only the moon- - 
light came filtering through the window 
vines, and fell broadly into the little hall; 
but she did not need to see to know who took 
her so quickly to his breast and comforted 
her with soft caresses. It was late before 
they parted. : 

Morning came, all blue and gold. Emmy 
went down into the old-fashioned parlor 
where the eorpse had been lain. Already her 
father was at the head, shaken, pallid, speech- 
less, wearing his coat and grasping his staff, 
as if he were ready to go away somewhere. 
He had uncovered the waxen face, and was 
looking at it fixedly with his dim eyes. A 
fresh wind .was blowing wildly through the 
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then came and stood by the coffin. 


peace. 


Mr. Rome. 


service. 


try to be ready in time.” 

The good woman sank into a chair. 

“T was up all night with Margaret. She’s 
bearing a good deal with her arm. I’ve sent 
for the doctor to see it to-day.” 

Emmy soon found-:her way to Margaret’s 
room. She seemed in great suffering. Her 
eyes were bloodshot, and she appeared almost 
delirious. She looked eagerly at the door, 
then fell back, worn and languishing, 

“Why, dear Margaret!” 

, “T have not slept any all night, Emmy, I 
am in such anguish. I wish the doctor would 
eome.” 

Her beautiful, steady voice trembled. 
Emmy was stung out of her torpidity. 

“What can I do? Mrs. Grey, what can I 
do for Margaret ?” 

Just then Jem Grey looked in at the door. 

“T’ve bro’t yer help, mother. The doctor 
wasn’t to home.” 

Mr. Rome quietly entered the little bed- 
room, 

“I met your messenger, Mrs. Grey, turning 
frem Doctor May’s door. The doctor has 
gone to Dover, and will not return until 
night. I have had some experience in medi- 
cine, and I thought I might be of use.” 
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‘room. Emmy shut down the windows, and 


The immobility of the placid countenance 
was strange. She had never before seen it, 
even in sleep, when it did not bear the marks 
of pain and unrest. Now, with its hollow 
temples and sunken cheeks, it was quite at 


“Poor mother, poor mother!” thought the 
girl, weighed with a dreary pain; and yet, 
strange as it may seem, drawn no nearer to 
the pinched lips and gray hair. In all that 
had gone before, dreary as it was to think of, 
had she done her duty? She could not tell. 
She could only go up to her room again, 
throw herself, weak and ill, upon the bed, 
recall all she had felt in her unloving home, 
and think dlankly of the future. Then came 
a sudden little thrill of sweetest emotion; 


She had taken no food since the accident. 
At noon Mrs, Grey came and tried to press 
some upon her. Failing in that, she began 
to dress the passive girl for the funeral 


“Never mind,” said Emmy at last, feebly, 
taking a garment from her hand. “You 
look very tired. I can wait on myself. I'll 


Margaret’s arm. She turned faint at the 
sight. It was horrible. How had Margaret 
endured it without shrieking? All black 
and bloody, and the flesh cauterized by fire! 
She stole away, an unconquerable. physical 
sickness coming over her. 

Just before the people began to gather, she 
went into the parlor, where her, father was 
still stationed at the coffin, dressed. as to go 
away, clasped her hands on the lid, and made 
one little heart-wrung prayer for God’s 
guidance. She went through the rest quite 
steadily. All was so strange!—like the 
clothes they had dressed her in. 

She came back from the grave and sat by 
Margaret all night’ She had found rest from 
an opiate. Her eyes looked sunken as her 
face lay upon the nillow, the light of the sick 
lamp upon it. All the house seemed so still! 
A smell of death seemed lingering in it. Why 
were the rats so busy in the walls? 

After long hours Emmy went to the win- 
dow and watched the light creeping into the 
sky, and thought how it was dawning, fér 
the first time, on the new grave. Margaret 
moaned occasionally, but was still insen- 
sible. 

Much later Emmy heard them stirring 
about the house. By-and-by Mrs. Grey came 
in. There was a suppressed excitement in 
her manner. She glanced towards the bed, 
took Emmy’s hand and drew her out of the 
room. 

“Emmy, your father!” 

“ What?” 

“Can you not guess?” 

“No.” 

“ He is dead in his bed.” 

Emmy flew up into the room, and burst 


into loud, uncontrollable crying. There was 
the second familiar face all vacant of life. She 
was quite wild. Doctor May came and pre- 
scribed for hysteria. 


She was in a heavy sleep, and watched 


over by a kind, neighborly body, when the 
second coffin was quietly taken out to the 
place of rest, 


For three days the rain pattered about the 


house; then the sunshine broke again, soft 
and bland, and the twittering swallows, 
with their pointed wings adroop, wheeled 
about the roof. The branches of the elms, 
greener and heavier for the rain, swayed in 
the wind. The ground-birds hopped on the 
wall, and called “sweet, sweet, sweet,” to 
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their mates, and the children laughed in the 
fields. 

To Emmy the world seemed to have been 
washed in tears. She stood at the window, 
deadly pale and lost in thought, when Mr. 
Rome’s carriage drove up to the gate. He 
looked up at the windows as he alighted, but 
did not see her. The door opened cautiously. 

“Why! up and dressed, dear? Mr. Rome 
has come again to inquire for you. Can you 
see him ?” 

“Yes. How is Margaret, Mrs. Grey ?” 
“Better. Fasten your sleeve, dear. Your 
hair is not quite even; let me fix it,” kindly. 
And then kissing the two pale cheeks with 
true motherly solicitude, Mrs. Grey went 
away and left Emmy to go down to her lover. 

She could, hear him walking the floor and 
talking, and Margaret’s low voice in reply, 
before she opened the door. “I meant to 
have been here to the funeral with her, but 
my mother was taken very ill and they sent 
for me,” she heard him say; aud Margaret 
answered, * She went through it very bravely, 
mother says. I was confined to my room and 
could not know.” 

Emmy opened the door. The sun was 
shining on the red carpet of the sitting-room, 
and Margaret, with her arm in a sling upon 
her breast, sat in a dimity-covered chair. 
There was a little fire flickering behind the 
brass andirons, and all was neat and cheerful. 

“My little Emmy,” said Rome, tenderly, 
coming and taking her in his arms. Fora 
moment he stood stroking her hair as she 
leaned her pale cheek against his breast. 
“What shall we do for her, Miss Margaret? 
Do you think a drive would do her good ?” 

“T think it would.” 

do not care to go!” said Emmy, 
shrinking from the out-door joy. 

But they did not mind her objections. 
Mrs. Grey brought wraps, and Mr. Rome 
took possession of her and carried her away. 

“How the world has been ogee since 
I rode here last!” 

She was looking in a kind of wonder at the 
familiar objects they passed, smelling the 
‘balm trees, and hearing the light wheels spin. 
Her companion wrapped her shaw! about her, 
‘and covered her with the afghan without 
breaking her absorbed gaze. After awhile he 

spoke to her, but she answered only in dreary 
monosyllables, and at last he relapsed into 
silence, contenting himself with careful 
driving and the choice of pleasant paths. 
She felt the gentle care, and in her heart 
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said, “How good he is!” But she was too 
weak and weary to speak or even look grate- 
ful. She silently gave her thanks to Gud, 
that, in that time of distress, he had not left 
her desolate, and at last dropped her cheek 
against Rome’s shoulder with a faiut smiie. 
He kissed her forehead tenderly. 

“Try to get rested; you will feel better 
then. Emmy, do you know what has hap- 
pened to Margaret ?” 

“ Happened to her ?” 

“She is crippled; she has lost the use of 
her arm.” 

“ Forever ?” 

“ Probably forever.” 

Emmy broke out crying. 

“O,I1 should think they would hate me! 
What will they do? Margaret was their 
dependence.” 

“She is a noble girl.” 

“ Her mother is so good to me! I should 
think she would hate the sight of me! Is 
there no hope that Margaret may be cured ?” 

He shook his head. 

“The cords are paralyzed.” 

“What shall I do? what shall I do?” said 
Emmy. 

Rome was walking the horses through the 
woods. The songs of the birds seemed idle 
and far away to her. Compensation— 
compensation—how could it be made to 
Margaret ? 

Her companion drew rein, ot broke some 
flowers from a fragrant shrub, which he laid, 
all pink and dewy, in her lap. She thanked 
him, but looked at them dully. She had 
forgotten herself and him; she was thinking 
of Margaret. 

When they returned, she shut herself in 
her room and walked the floor, trying to 
think fruitfully; and yet, when night had 
come, the burden remained. __ 

After she had gone to bed, she heard Mar- 
garet, sitting at the open window of the room 
below, say: 

“We must do the best we can, mother. 
We shall get along somehow.” 

The mother spoke inaudibly. 

“But Emmy need not know. She will 
soon marry Mr. Rome and go away.” 

Another muffled sentence. 

“Never mind that, mother. I shall never 
marry now. Who would marry a cripple?” 

Then all was silence below. Emmy lay on 
her pillow with a beating heart. Suddenly 
she started up with cheeks aflame. 

“ Yes, yes,” she whispered to herself. “He 
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would love her; he thinks she is noble, and 

when he knew her better, as he would if I 
went away and left them together, he would 
give her all his heart. It would not matter 
at all that her arm is useless, She would be 
all the dearer to him, I believe. He is rich; 
he could take care of them all.” 

She crept out of bed and went to the win- 
dow, kneeling down and lvoking out. The 
moon hung over the woods, a whippoorwill 
chanted among the trees. The road wound 
long and white towards the hills. 

She rose at last, dressed noiselessly, and 
packed a valise. She counted her money by 
the moonlight, wrapped herself in a shawl, 
took the valise in her hand, and stole noise- 
lessly out of the room, down stairs, and out 
of the house. Never once turning to look 
back, she went down the road. 

She felt firm as a rock in her purpose, but 
it was one of those purposes that we are not 
capable of at all times. She exulted in her 
strength as she went along, yet she felt that 
she must not linger. She must reach accom- 
plishment befure the power failed her. The 
birds began to chirp and stir in the trees 
when she reached the coach-office in the 
village, and found herself too early by an 
hour for the stage. The horses were not 
done feeding, a man told her. 

She went into the coach-office, tore leaf 
after leaf from her memorandum book and 
wrote upon them. She procured an envelop 
at the desk, carefully superscribed the letter, 
and gave it in charge to be mailed. Itwas 
her last words to Rome. 

She sat alone waiting a little longer. One 
or two men crossed and recrossed the plat- 
form; a boy was bringing up the horses. 
There were plumes of sweet white lilacs 
swaying to and fro before a back window. 
The east was getting red. The hands of the 
clock pointed just to four when a bluff fellow 
called, heartily: 

“All ready !” 

She started, went out and took her place. 
Her heart sank a little as the wheels first 
ground in the gravel, but she stifled the pang. 
Was it not the morning of her life? Was 
she not young and strong, needing nothing 
but that glow of exultation in her own 
Strength, and the feeling that she was doing 
& grand thing? The light flashed on the 
ponds, the birds sang, the elm boughs tossed 
in the fresh air, for it was May. 
Well, why need I recall more? The pur- 
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pose held firm, the plan prospered. Her 
journey’s end was the unheard-of little village 
of Knox. There she buried herself teaching 
school for a year, She gained a means of 
hearing from her old home. Rome made 
some efforts to find her, but the next spring 
he married Margaret. She heard afterwards 
that they had gone to a distant city, 

Soon after she went home. There were 
means at her command to repair the house, 
and when this was done, she took up her 
abode there, hiring a woman for the kitchen 
and aman for the fields, an honest couple, 
who soon married, and settling down, made 
their interests one with hers. She lad books 
and music in plenty. She helped the poor, 
taught little children, encouraged young 
genius. She found her little talent and made 
much of it, so that she won no considerable 
praise. Hers was a beautiful life, people said. 
It was quite aside from marriage. It never 
encircled that. 

For years this seemed no loss. A delicious 
sense of freedom and of happy use took its 
place; but youth’s spring had gone, and a 
blight crept into the summer that had bid 
fair. 
It is my own story that I am telling. I 

never envied Margaret until I fell ill. Since I 
have begun to pine and waste away with the 
terrible scourge of New England,’ consuup- 
tionyall Rome’s words and ways come back 
to me: I recall his face at all hours of the 
day and night. 

I did not know what I was giving up. Mar- 
garet never would have suffered in this way; 
this is the keenest suffering of all. They say 
that she is his darling; what a chill lingers 
in my unused chambers! She has a child; 
how silent is all the house! There is a tree 
there in the dooryard that never has come to 
blossom. The foliage is thin. I can seea 
bird flitting restlessly in it. 

I know that my death is near. They say 
that we grow unselfish and hold the gains of 
life loosely as we drift out of the world. It is 
not so with me. There is one thing I want 
now more than I ever wanted it in my life. 
It is human love—the whole love of one 
heart. I have never had what belongs to me. 

1 look back regretfully. I look forward with - 
dread. I shall go alone into a place of 


strangers. 

The scent of the mould floats up from the 
little saucer of violets. If I had known, I 
never would have given him up! 
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I HAVE read somewhere that a journal is 
not of the least value when. it is written in 
the expectation that anybody will ever read 
it. I dissent from that opinion. In the first 
place, nobody ever did write without a hope 
of sometime being read. And as for yot 
being true, if you anticipate an audience, 
that must be a shabby nature indeed that 
would play at realities, or inyest itself with 
mock graces, when the poor body has crum- 
bled to dust, and the soul has got face to face 
with the sublimities of the other life. So I 
am sure I hope will read my jour- 
nal, and profit by it. If I cannot be an ex- 
ample, I may be a warning, or a finger-post 
to point the way in which danger lies. 

I make no confessions of hideous depravity. 
I dare say I am faulty enough. If you follow 
me to the end, you will discover my defects. 
But Ido maintain that they grew naturally 
out of my education, and the circumstances 
among which my character was developed. 

People talk about controlling cireum- 
stances. There is a great deal of cant about 
that, as about every other subject, The 
truth seems to be, that except within very 
narrow limits a person’s individuality and 
status are determined for him. Your social 
position, your temper, your habits, your 
mental ‘calibre, the very color of your eyes 
and hair, follow the natural law of hereditary 
transmission. You may rise above one, you 
may control, and cultivate, and develop, and 
thwart your various characteristics, but after 
all your ancestors have left a mark upon you 
which this life will not-wear out. Not only 
your father and mother, but your great-grand- 
father and great-grandmother, whose graves 
are forgotten so many years it is since they 
shuffled off this mortal investiture, reach 
down dead hands through the ages, and 
hamper, and: sway, and lead you whither 
they will. 

My home was in a country-house, large, 
and elegant, and tasteful enough, but quite 
outside the limits of civilization, shut up 
among hoary mountains, lonesome and 
“desolate. 

My mother died when I was a week old, 
parting suddenly the ties which held her 
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here, and winning the blessedness of heaven 
for herself before even my feet were fairly set 
in the rough ways of this world. After this 
event, my father was more than ever disin- 
clined to leave his seclusion. His was a 
strong nature, concentrating its all upon one. 
He was a changed man from my mother’s 
death. 

So we lived on, with only papa, and Aunt 
Janet, and I in the house. 

Aunt Janet was a jewel of an old lady, 
bright and practical, and full of sturdy good 
sense. She taught me to keep house, and I 
don’t know how many different’ ways of 
knitting. But this was not quite enough to 
fill my life. ' 

I was a gormandizer of books. I fed my 
imagination to surfeit. I was the prey of 
ceaseless longings. I shut myself out from 
the real world, and lived in one of my own— 
a life rich with congenial companionship, 
healthy’ stimulus, vivid zest. And at last I 
grew pale, and thin, and morbid. Neither 
face of man nor woman delighted me. 

Finally, one autumn, papa woke up to the 
consciousness of my state; and, after he had 
fairly got his eyes open to the fact that I was 
grown up, he discerned that, I was not mar- 
ried, and not only so, but not wooed. In 
truth, humiliating as the fact may be, I had 
not alover in the world, and, more melan- 


choly still, was never likely to have one. | 


How was any knightly cavalier to know that 
a princess was shut up among those moun- 
tains, pining for him tocome and deliver her? 

It was appalling. Papa winked, rubbed 
his eyes, and swore roundly—for which I hope 
he may be forgiven, seeing that he was an old 
soldier, especially as I by no means set him 
up as a model. 

Well, after he had fumed a while, he came 
back to the fire, nursed his gouty foot upon 
his knee, and said: 

“We must have some young folks here. I 
say, Maggie, send up and invite as many as 
you like—firstrate fellows and nice, sensible 
girls. Invite’em for the Christmas holidays.” 

“ With all my heart, papa,” I answered, de- 
murely; “but I don’t know any young 
people.” Which was literally true. 
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Papa stared at me, bethought himself, and 
knew I was right. 
“When I was a girl—” began Aunt Janet. 
“Tut, tut, Janet,” interrupted papa, who, 
being gouty, was irascible. “Things were 
different with you. You had a mother, as 
this poor girl has not—” and here he fal- 


tered; for, though mamma had been dead 


twenty years, he could not trust himself to 
speak of her. “ Nevermind, Maggie. I know 
plenty of young people, or at any rate I know 
their fathers and mothers, and I’ll invite ’em. 
We'll keep the ‘holidays merrily, see if we 
don’t.” 

O, and then there was an overturning. 
The house was swept and garnished; fires 
were lighted in all the bed-chambers; new 
servants scudded up and down stairs; and, as 
papa never did anything by halves, I was 
sent to town with more money than I knew 
how to spend, and returned with more pretty 
things than I had ever been the possessor of 
before in my whole life. Then there was a 
consultation of dressmakers, and a Babel of 
counsel, and I was kept standing to be fitted, 
and measured, and tried on, until I deter- 
mined to have a wooden copy of myself made, 
and all my dresses moulded upon it in future. 

Through all the hubbub, Aunt Janet sat in 
her armchair and knit, with serene com- 
posure, dropping her little quaint speeches 
with that grace which was her especial charm, 
and never descending from her gentle dignity. 

At last, one clear, bright, winter's day, the 
guests began to arrive. In the morning came 
Fanny and Mary Winthrop, under escort of 
their brother, Endicott Winthrop. The. girls 
were so petite that it was wonderful how they 
could support such serene, unconscious hau- 
teur. As for Mr. Endicott, he was tall and 
stately—that is, I suppose it was stateliness, 
though I should have said he was merely 
stiff. 

They had not much to say, but thie little 
they said was overpowering. It appeared 
that their ancestors came over with the 
Pilgrims, I gathered that Queen Victoria 
was a parvenu compared to them. I learned 
that their house was furnished mostly with 
articles that came over in the Mayflower. So 
were the houses of most of their friends. 
And so, too, were the majority of the dwell- 
ings of their native town. This was the first 
intimation I ever received of the enormous 
capacity of that traditional ship. I should 
think the ark and the Great Eastern were 
mere pigmies compared to her. 
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I did not understand these people at all 
until Aunt Janet privately informed me that 
the peu azure sangre was to be found in the 
Old Colony, and that the real aristocracy of 
the continent lived in Leyden street. At 
this time the Winthrops discovered that my 
mother was a Standish, and after the mutual 
understanding we got on nicely. Papa said 
Endicott was a well-bred young man—had 
quite the manners of a gentleman of the old 
school. I dare say he had, but | never 
thought a thing pretty because it was old. If 
it is intrinsically ugly, it is all the uglier for 
being old. 

Towards lunch time came Molly Livingston 
and her cousin Sam. Ah! then you should 
have seen our fine people draw themselves 
up. Sam was a sophomore, and you know 
what that means—sometimes. These two 
had come to have a merry time, and they 
began to have it at once. Molly was round, 
and plump, and rosy; Sam was detestably 
good-looking—detestably because he was so 
conscious of it. 

You may imagine I had trouble enough. 
trying to harmonize these discordant ele- 
ments. We worried along somehow till 
almost dinner time, and then the last arrival 
was announced, the two who were to perfect 
our complement of guests—Maud Ruthven 
and Gerald Earle. 

Gerald was the son of one of papa’s old 
friends, and Maud was his ward. 

They had beautiful manners, these two— 
as proud as the Winthrops and really stately; 
but they had also a sweetness, a tender cor- 
diality, wkich we missed in the others. I felt 
sure now that we should get on charmingly. 

When I stopped at Maud’s door to take her 
down to dinner her beauty quite startled me, 
partly, I suppose, because I was not used to 
seeing handsome women in full dress. 

“Whose is that/portrait?” she asked, point- 
ing to the picture in the heavy frame that 
fronted her bed. 

“O, that is Aunt Janet’s. You will see her 
at dinner. She is an old lady, but still lovely, 
I think.” 

“ The portrait issuperb. But do you know, 
I thought it might be that of your mother? 
By the way, my mother was an old flame of 
your father’s,” she said, as if she were relating 
the commonest fact. But my flushed cheeks 
admonished her. 

“Dear me! have I said anything im- 


proper?” she exclaimed, with an air of great 
concern. 
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“Tam sure you did not mean to; but poor 
mamma was so very dear to papa, you know, 
one can’t think of his ever having cared for 
anybody else.” 

Miss Ruthven lifted her eyebrows, smiled 
archly, and then ended with a sigh. 

“It is so sweet to be young!” she said, 
' pathetically. “But one loses one’s illusions 
so fast.” - 

I laughed. 

“You cannot be older than I am, ’m 
sure.” 


She looked at me scrutinizingly. 
“You are perhaps twenty.” 


“ Twenty-four.” 

‘Impossible!’ she cried. “Why, I’m only 
twenty-three, and I’m wofully blase. But 
then I’ve been petted and praised ever since 
I was a baby. You don’t know what it is to 
be a spoiled beauty.” 

She said this as if her personal attractions 
were of as little moment as the material of 
her dresses. 

“Ts it so dreadful a fate, then?” I asked, 
much amused. : 

“ Tragically dreadful,” she said, with a half- 
mocking, half-earnest air. “But you shall 
come up to my room at bed-time, and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

All the rest of the company were already 
in the dining-room when we entered it. I 
am wise enough now to suspect that Maud 
was purposely late. At any rate she looked 
like a queen when she crossed the room and 
gracefully paid her devoirs to papa. I saw 
Aunt Janet’s eyes sparkle when she looked 
at her, and Maud was all graciousness to the 
old lady, who wore real lace, and a diamond 
that must have been an heirloom, from its 
antique setting. 

The only person who seemed quite un- 
conscious of Maud was Gerald Earle. He 
was holding aconversation with papa about 
fortifications, and the moment Maud turned 
away after speaking to papa, Mr. Earle went 
on with what he had been saying. I won- 
dered a little, but then I supposed he knew 
hosts of attractive women. 

It was a pleasant evening. Maud was by 
common accord the queen, but she ruled us 
graciously. Even the Winthrops submitted 

without demur, and the Livingstons behaved 
admirably. 

Miss Ruthven sang. She had a splendid 
contralto, and there was no voice there good 
enough for anything except to show off hers, 
and this they did to a charm. 
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‘While she sang I watched Mr. Earle, I 
liked him. He was strong, and true, and 
good. It was a girl’s impulsive prepossession, 
but it was a just one. I could watch him 
closely enough, for he did not take the least 
notice of me. I suppose if I had been more 
accustomed to society, I might have been 


piqued. But I was not, and I listened in- 
tently to their conversation. 

All at once Miss Ruthven came over to 
where I was sitting. 

“ You are looking at Gerald. Do you think 


him handsome ?” she said, carelessly. 


“Hardly. His nose is too decidedly Roman, 
his eyes too deeply set, for beauty. And then 


he is more strong than graceful.” 
She smiled upon me with her radiant eyes. 
“I’m glad you think so. Half the girls are 
wild about Gerald’s looks. But as far as 


beauty goes, I would as soon fall in love with 


Hercules. But I think we love plain people 
just as well, after all.” 

I looked up, startled. What did the girl 
mean? Wasit a hint she was giving me? 
and did she think that I—my cheeks grew 
hot at the thought. 

“The old story of Beauty and the Beast, 
you know,” I said, laughing, “though Mr. 
Earle is not romantically homely at all. He 
is really quite passable.” 

Now I was quite new to this sort of thing, 
and I felt very uncomfortable after I had 
perpetrated this white lie. And to add to 
my chagrin, I knew I had not deceived Miss 
Ruthven. 

She laughed softly. 

“Gerald will be flattered. May I tell him 
what you said?” . 

“Tell him just what you please,” I said, 
with an indifference I was far from feeling. 

“ Margaret!” called my aunt. 

I went at once. 

“Don’t be a goose, child, and tell all your 
secrets to that girl,” she whispered under 
cover of the worsted we were winding. “I'd 
rather see you intimate with those solemn 
prigs, the Winthrops, or romping with Sam 
Livingston. By the way, Maggie, Sam is in 
love with you.” 

“So soon!” I said, demurely. 

“Saucy girl! But don’t think to extend 
your conquests. Mr. Endicott Winthrop cor- 
fided to me that he thought you would be a 
very nice girl when you acquired a little more 
polish,” said Aunt Janet, mischievously, and 
then she laughed merrily at my affected 
chagrin. 
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“Poor papa! Imagine his disappointment! 
Mr. Earle and Miss Ruthven are, 1 suppose, 
engaged.” 

A sudden blankness fell upon the dear old 
lady’s face. 

“Did she tell you so?” she asked, in an 
altered tone. 

“ Quite the same, I think.” 

“J don’t believe it!” said Aunt Janet. 
“The girl lied.” 

“O hush, auntie! To say such things of 
a@ pretty young lady!” 

- But Aunt Janet’s brow did not clear. 


When Miss Ruthven bade her good-night, 


aunt rose and returned her salutation elab- 
orately. 
When Aunt Janet wanted to p any 
body, she overwhelmed them with formal 
courtesies. 


Maud did not tell me her story that night. 


“Your aunt doesn’t like me,” she said, as 
I attended her up stairs, “I suppose it’s a 
whim. Don’t you find it dull with an old 
woman in the house?” And with this, before 
I could recover from my amazement, she 
yawned a good-night, and was shut in with 
the old portrait. 

Thus was inaugurated my study of society. 
We were a world in ourselves. We had our 
jealousies, our piques, our affectations. What 
a fall from the heights I had imagined! 
Alas! for a girl who sees her illusions melt 
into sordid realities. I grew heart-sick some- 
times, and wished myself alone. I had my 
personal embarrassments, too. There was 
Sam’s passion to be nipped in the bud, And 
then, when I had made him miserable by my 
coldness, Molly sulked two days, and told 
Fanny Winthrop, who dutifully told me, that 
I was an artful coquette! 

Meanwhile the only person in the house 
whom I cared to know held himself aloof, and 
would by no means be friends. But pretty 
soon I had my revenge for this. 

The whole party had gone out skating one 
morning, but Aunt Janet being ill with one 
of her nervous headaches, I had begged to be 
excused. 

About mid-forenoon, Dennis, the head 
' man-servant, came to the hall door of an 
errand. He had been out in the woods look 
ing at his traps set for muskrats, and was 
covered with snow. And this was why I 
asked him to the dining-room fire. 

“But what ails Flora?” I said, seeing that 
the hound followed him with drooping head, 
and with a singularly forlorn air. 
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I knew then that the two were foes. 
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“I don’t know. The creature is sick, I 
suspect. She wouldn’t eat any breakfast.” 
Flora was one of papa’s favorite dogs; and 
so after Dennis was gone I kept her by the 
fire, and offered her from time to time savory 
messes, all of which she rejected. She lay 
with her head upon her paws, but not asleep; 


her eyes were bright and watchful. Strange 
that no suspicion of the character of her 
disease entered my mind. 

At noon Mr. Earle returned; and came 
forthwith into the dining-room. He laid 


down some branches of holly vivid in green 
leaves and scarlet berries, 


“ Will you accept these, Miss Margaret ?” 
“Thank you. Come to the fire, Mr. Earle. 
Flora, come away !” 


I took hold of her collar as I spoke, and she 
snarled. Looking, I saw white foam drop- 


ping from her jaws, Then I knew! She was 


looking at Mr. Earle. There was something 
ominous and awful in that look. There was 
not a weapon of any kind at hand. Mr. Earle 
had stepped back to the table, and steod ab- 
sently examining the holly. 

I came round between him and the dog, 

“Mr. Earle, will you please go quickly and 
bring Dennis here ?” 

He looked at me. 

“ Miss Margaret, are you ill?” he said, with 
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-a startled look. 


I motioned him back with my hand. 

“Go, I pray you! Don’t lose a minute!” I 
said, trying to speak steadily. 

He could not understand—he was alarmed, 
loth to go. But he trusted me. In an instant 
he was at the door. 

I glanced at Flora. She was facing the 
fire, a low, delirious, angry snarl being audible 
just then. 

Now was my time, when she was not no- 
ticing me. I walked backwards to the door. 
I have walked many miles that seemed 
shorter than those few feet. 

The door opened outwardly. It was all 
that saved me; for Flora heard the noise of 
my retreat, and sprang forward with a vicious 
growl, But I was outside—closing the door 
at the instant her weight fell heavily against 
it. 

At that moment Dennis and Mr. Earle 
came hastily up. I think Dennis guessed it 
when he saw my face. 

“Flora is mad!” I said, and that was all, 
for my terror culminated in a fainting fit. 

An hour after, I was sitting in Aunt Janet’s 
armchair, feeling as if I had suffered a 
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month’s illness. Auntie was petting me in a 
peculiarly sweet way of her own, but when 
Gerald Earle came in she retreated. 

He came up to me, took my hand, but 
seemed to find it very hard to speak. 

“Your coolness saved I don’t know how 
many lives—mine among them,” he said, at 
length. 

“And my own. But it wasn’t easy to be 
cool, Mr. Earle,” I said. 

“I should suppose not,’ he answered, 
rather huskily. “How did you feel while 
you stood between me and that dog, knowing 
what a demon you hid with your flowing 
robes ?” 

“Mr. Earle, I suffered all the horrors of 
hydrophobia in those ten seconds. But I 
speculated curiously upon you, too.” 

“Upon me? Indeed! And how?” 

“T said to myself, ‘If Gerald Earle is the 


man I think bim, he will do just as I tell him. 


If he is weak, and silly; and stays to falter 
and question, we are both lost.’” 

He smiled. 

“So my instinct of obedience proved my 
good sense. But I wonder how you came to 
think so well of me.” 

“Do I think well of you?” I asked, play- 
fully. 

The haughty, reticent man colored. 


“I beg your pardon. May J ask the ques-- 


tion? Do you think well of me?” 

“You never gave me any reason for think- 
ing of you at all,” I said, in foolish warmth. 
“You don’t care for my opinion, Mr. Earle.” 

“But I say I do care for it,’ he exclaimed, 
impetuously. “I care—” 

The door opened upon the unfinished sen- 
tence, and Maud came in, dressed in her 
jaunty skating costume, full of surprise, and 
felicitations, and sympathy. 

Gerald Earle left the room abruptly. 

“Poor Gerald!’ said Maud, looking after 
him regretfully. “He is so sensitive. He 
will be eternally grateful to you, I am sure. 
He is not one to forget an obligation.” 

“I don’t wish that there should be any 
sense of obligation,” I protested, hastily. “I 
only acted from impulse.” 

“ A wise impulse, I am sure,” she said, kiss- 
ing me. “I don’t see, for my part, how you 
could be so calm. “Poor Flora! they’ve 
buried her in the oak grove.” 

“Don’t speak of her,” I said, shuddering. 
“Sit down here and talk to me of something 
else, or rather come back as soon as you are 
dressed for dinner.” 


She promised, and rau away, gayly sinzing. 
Did Gerald love her? I wondered. How 
could he help it? I compared myself to her. 
She was beautiful, accomplished, brilliant, 
and, above all,she had that delicate ‘finesse 
which teaches a woman how to please. She 
never jarred upon your prejudices, or offended 
your tastes. ButI! Nobody could fancy me 
pretty. If I escaped notice for being plain, 
it was all I could hope. And then I was so 
hopelessly straightforward, always going by 
the most direct way to my aim. It never 
occurred to me to conciliate or flatter till the 
opportunity was gone by. And then I was 
the merest neophyte in society. I came to the 
conclusion that Gerald Earle could hardly 
tolerate me as a friend, after having known 
Maad. 

A week afterwards everybody had forgotten 
the episode in the dining-room except my- 
self, and possibly Gerald. We ‘were in the 
full tide of the Christmas festivities. The 
house was a bower of green, ‘and we worked 
merrily at pleasant tasks. It was a holiday 
week to me. Gerald and I were becoming 
fast friends. Now, for the first time in my- 
life, I had a companionship which satisfied 
me. 

New Year’s came. I stole down stairs 
silently in the hush of the early morning, and 
went out upon the lawn. A fresh snow had 
fallen the day before, but it had been swept 
from the paths, and they were clean and dry. 
I walked up and down, feeling a sweet exhil- 
aration. The world was as if newly born—a 
pure, white world, without flaw or stain. 
And a new life was growing in my heart. A 
celestial aura shone around the future. 

“ Margaret!” 

I started, and there was Gerald, uneon- 
sciously the sabject of my thoughts, before 
me. 

“Tt is a beautiful morning,” I said, eager to 
cover my embarrasstnent. 

He was walking down the path beside me 
now, and his look, gentle yet penetrating, met 
mine. 

“Yes; the year is born gloriously. One 
might expect it to be happy, might they not, — 
beginning, as it does, in such crystal 
sunshine?” 

“ And yet it will bring woe to how many!” 

“True. Bat you were not thinking of that 
when I came up. Your face was so light and 
peaceful that I was loth to break the spell. 
Were you dreaming, Margaret? for you are @ 
dreamer.” 
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“ Tow do you know?” 

“T judge so, for yours is an active -imagina- 
tion. It has not much outward material to 
work upon, and it must live, I think, a rare, 
silent life. Hitherto you have dreamed and 
hoped. The real has not come to you yet—un- 
til now. Now it waits for you, Margaret. Look 
at it, dear. See if you like it. Consider if it 
will satisfy you.” 

It would have been unwomanly affectation 
if I had answered him then with any light 
words. Words, indeed, were hard to come. 
I could only look at him imploringly. 

The grave, brown eyes calmed me. He 
smiled—his own rare smile—and said, quietly : 

-“T love you, Margaret!” 

Then I don’t know why I sobbed so sud- 
denly and uncontrollably. It was scarcely 
from happiness, for I did not realize that 
yet. It was a certain terror, a vague, wild 
apprehension. 

“ Do you love me?” I cried, passionately. 

“T do, Ido!” he said, with solemn fervor. 

We were far away from the house now, 
standing between two rows of stately firs, sol- 
itude and silence all around. It was as if we 
two were alone in the universe. A delicious 
joy thrilled my heart. But I was incredulous, 
I dared not trust it. And there came, too, a 
thought of Maud to trouble me. I wavered, 
waited. 

“Can I trust you, Gerald? You don’t 
know how exacting I am!” 

“What would you have?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“What would I have? O,I would have a 
constancy so perfect that nothing could shake 
it—a devotion so complete that I could never 
dream of missing anything. I want to be 
first always. I would not be the last of 
twenty women, all of whom had been just as 
dear as I am. O Gerald! you must have 
known so many more attractive than I.” 

I thought a slight color rose to his face. 
But he said, gravely and promptly: 

“T have known a good many lovely women, 
but never one who filled my heart as you do, 
Margaret. I have often heard a voice or seen 
a face that I thought belonged to my ideal. 
But I soon found it was an illusion. You 
need not fear to come into my heart, Mar- 
garet. You will be queen there. There is 
none to dispute the throne with you. And it 
is a strong and true heart, 

This was very sweet to hear. Yet even 
then I did not forget Maud. Her name was 
on my lips. It would have been better if I 


had spoken, asked the question which was in 
my mind. But 1 knew he was proud. Some- 
thing in his face even now made me feel that 
he would be angry if I questioned him closer. 
And, after all, if he had once a fancy for 
Maud, was he not right to hold it secret if he 
liked? I could trust him. So I ‘put the 
thought away, and let myself be happy in the 
strong assurance of his truth. 

It was to be all our own secret for a little 
while—just a few days. I could not bear the 
thought of other people staring at us with 
curious eyes, just now, when it was all so 
new. I wanted to have time to get used to 
my new feelings, and Gerald yielded to my 
wish. 

I parted from him at the hall door, and ran 
up stairs to put away my wraps. When I 
came out from my room again, I met Maud 
on the landing. 

“Why, how you look this morning, Mar- 
garet!” she said, searching my face with her 
keen eyes. “I don’t think you pretty, you 
know, but just now you are radiant.” 

I only smiled, and made some gay, evasive 
answer. I could have taken the whole world 
into my heart, in my happiness. 

I remembered afterwards that there was an 
expression on Maud’s face that I did not un- 
derstand. I noticed, too, that she watched 
us closely, her eyes wandering from Gerald 
to me. But I should have laughed at the 
suggestion that she could do us harm. 

We were just sitting down‘to luncheon that 
day, when one of the servants came in and 
handed a folded paper to Gerald. He glanced 
over it, and I saw his countenance-change. 

“ What is it, Gerald ?” 

“A telegram. My sister-is dying. Mar- 
garet, I must leave you.” 

So he said, ignoring the presence of any one 
else. 

“Does Maud go, too?” , 

I looked up to her as I spoke, thinking it 
was the sudden shock that had made her so 
pale. To my surprise, she said, in a pettish 
tone: 


“ Why should I go, pray?” 

“T thought, as you were Mr. Earle’s ward—” 
I began, confused. 

“Maud does not know my sister,” said 


Gerald, quietly. “Ruth was married and 
went abroad before Maud came to us, and has 
only lately returned. I think, Margaret, I 
must be off immediately, in order to catch 
the two o’clock train,” he added, the hard 


look of pain in his face softening as he spoke. 


It was a great blow, but there was nothing 
for me but submission. We had a brief quar- 
ter of an hour alone in the library, and then 
Gerald made his adieux to the company and 
went. 

I did not see Maud again till dinner-time. 
She came down then, looking pale and 
languid, could eat no dinner, and was quiet 
and sad. When dinner was over, she went 
to her room, saying she was too much indis- 
posed to go into the parlor. We had a sober 
evening, for Gerald’s departure had thrown 
a shadow over us all, and we separated early. 

I went up to Maud’s room, and found her 
reclining in an easy-chair before the fire, look- 
ing yet paler in contrast with her crimson 
wrapper. 

“ You are really ill, Maud,” I said, anxiously. 
“You must tell me what to do for you.” 

She sighed, smiled faintly, and shook her 
head. 

“ There is nothing to be done. Don’t wor- 
ry about me, Maggie. It is no matter about 
me.” 

Her voice faltered, there were tears in it. 

I sat down on a hassock beside her. 

“Wont you tell me what it is, Maud?” 

“O;don’t ask me! You are happy. Ah, 
you need’t deny it. Ican read your telltale 
face. Well, I hope it will last,” she said, 
softly. 

“Last? Why should it not?” I asked, 
with sudden uneasiness. 

“I didn’t say it would not, Maggie, only—” 

I looked at her, and said, sternly: 

“Only what?” 

“ Why, men are all fickle, I suppose, and if 
Gerald is more so even than most, it isn’t his 
fault, perhaps. And yet—” 

“Maud, 1 wont have your half sentences,” 
I exclaimed, sharply. “If you’ve anything to 
say, let me hear. I can bear it.” 

“Can you bear it ?” 

She clasped her hands together, and looked 
at me with an anxious pity that almost mad- 
dened me. 

“Of course Ican. Iam no lovesick girl. 
Try me, and see.” 

But though I spoke so bravely, it seemed 
as though the current of my life was 
frozen. 

“If [thought you could,” she said, in a 
tender tone, her tearful eyes studying me 
closely, “ perhaps I ought to speak. I have 
been trying to decide the question all day— 
for many days—but I could not bear to dis- 
turb your peace, and yet it was so hard to see 
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you throw yourself away upon an unworthy 
person.” 

“Gerald unworthy!” I said; and the tears 
seemed to choke me, 

“Yes, he is unworthy. A man who has no 
stability in him, whose sentiments are as 
evanescent as one can conceive, is not fit to 
be trusted with a woman’s happiness. But 
I don’t mean to reproach him. He can’t help 
his character, I suppose. Maggie, I think it 
is a question how far such persons are 
responsible for the harm they do.” 

“TI dare say it is, but I am not in a mood 
for such speculations,” I said, bitterly. “What 
I want to know concerns Gerald. You should 
know very much in his disfavor to say so 
much,” 

“Do you think I should say it if I had not 
abundant reason and proof?” she asked, 
reproachfully. 

“ Proof!” 

“It will be easier to let you read his 
letters than to tell you. And yet I almost 
wish I had said nothing. The sorrow in 
your eyes reproaches me, Maggie.” 

“ Let me see the letters,” was all I said. 

Maud rose, went to her writing-desk, and 
took out a packet of letters tied with blue 
ribbon. 

“T believe it is foolish in me to keep these,” 
she said, coming back, “but I could never 
make up my mind to destroy them.” 

She selected one, and drew it from the 
envelop. It was a long letter, at least two 
sheets and a half. He was very generous to 
his love, I thought, with kindling ire. She 
put one of the sheets before me. It was the 
last page that I saw; and, with one glance, 
a few passionate lines burnt themselves into 
my memory—such vehement, urgent pro- 
testations as he had not thought it worth 
while, or—I was covered with shame at the 
thought—had not found it necessary to use 
to me. At the bottom of the page was his 
name in his usual fine, handsome hand. 

I pushed the paper away from me with 
sudden scorn. Then a thought flashed into 
my mind. 

“ When was that letter written, Maud ?” 

She held down the date so that I could see 
it. It was only six months back. 

A minute or two I was silent. Maud bent 
over me with soothing counsels. I could not 
bear them. I shrank away. 

“T am satisfied, Maud, and I thank you. I 
don’t pretend that I am not hurt to find 
myself so mistaken in any one I have valued. 
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But I suppose we all misjudge character 
sometimes, and I am a novice, you know.” 

I got up then, facing her quietly. I would 
not, for the world, she should have known 
how much I suffered. , 

* You wont blame me,” said Maud, im- 
ploringly. “You see, Maggie, I distrusted 
Gerald at first; but he was so persistent, so 
vehement, what conld I do but believe him? 
And then when I was won he tired of me.” 

She looked so little like a deserted woman 
as she stood there in her regal beauty, that 
a moment’s doubt crossed my mind. But 
then, the letter! 

“I think we shall both be able to bear it,” 
I said, and so left her. 

There was but one thing for me to do, and 
that I did before I slept. I wrote Gerald a 
_ letter, curt and unsatisfactory endugh. I had 
changed my mind—that was all. He might 
think me fickle if he liked, or what he liked. 

A week longer our party held together. 
Then they went, antl I was free to be as mis- 
erable as I chose—not quite, though, for Aunt 
Janet was solicitous. Poor papa was easily 
hoodwinked. Once or twice he jested about 
me and my prospects, foretold that he would 
have to keep me on_his hands, after all, and 
then we settled down into our old quiet. 

It was broken once by a letter from Gerald. 
I knew he would write, but it did not influ- 
ence me; he had written as fervently to 
Maud—and I never replied to him. Then a 
silence as of the grave fell between us. 

And now began the slow procession of the. 
years. We count time by events, I thiyk, 
and my life has been so uneventful that even 
the ten years over which I look to those days 
seem like a dream. My father is very old 
now—a white-haired man, who sits in an 
armchair and reads the newspaper in a whis- 
per to himself. Aunt Janet, his senior by 
ten years, is far brisker than he—a cheery 
little body, full of quips, and cranks, and old- 
time stories. I don’t think she feels as old as 
I do. 

But some day, if I live, I shall be without 
these friends, and then—I shudder to think 
what will come then. The veil is mercifully 
drawn. 

Something wonderful has happened. My 
hand trembles because my heart is in a tu- 
mult. I am apt to loiter over my journal, but 
now I am eager to tell my story. 

This morning I was called to the parlor. 
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No name had been sent to me, and I looked 
to see a stranger. But it was no stranger. 
It was Gerald Earle. The surprise spared 
me my senses. I was just enough stunned 
not to feel, only to think. So 1 shook hands, 
and asked if he was well, and said it was a 
great while since we had met, and—how was 
Maud? 

“ Maud is dead!” 

Dead 

I gazed up in his face in utter astonish- 
ment. Dead! All that life and beauty gone 
down into the grave! 

I was inexpressibly shocked. 

“She died within a week, and one of her 
last charges was that I put this into your 
hands,” continued Gerald. 

He gave me apackage. In it was the letter 
of his which I remembered so well, and a note 
from Maug. 

“TI want you to know that I deceived you 
egregiously in this letter. The part you read 
was written ten years before he ever saw you, 
in the heat of a boyish fancy that soon died 
out. The date belonged,I dare say, to a mere 
business note that I interpolated. I laughed 
in my sleeve at your credulity. I wasn’t good 
enough for him. But I always meant to 
marry him, and I would have been truer to 
him than you were. Do you suppose I would 
have believed anything agair e truest man 
that ever lived? Notif y shown me 
a thousand letters! Of this lie of 
mine was a sin, you will I remember 
your puritanic notions. But it may console 
you to know that I’ve been punished. I mar- 
ried miserably. Perhaps you bave been 
thinking all this while that 1 was Nappy with 
Gerald. Well, I dare say you may make it 
up with him. There may be a long life be- 
fore you two yet. But J am dying. . If it will 
make you easier to forgive me, I hope you 
will do so. It will not make any difference 
tome. Before you read this, I shall be be- 
yond the reach of your love or hate.” 

I read it through to the end. Humiliation 
overwhelmed me.- It was long before I could 
lift my eyes. Then I sobbed the words: 

“O Gerald! I wronged you shamefully. 
Can you forgive me?” And I sank, abashed, 
at his feet. 

And then no criminal ever heard his 
pardon with a sweeter sense of gratitude 
and contrition than I experienced in listening 
to Gerald’s simple, magnanimous forgiveness. 
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NEVER 


“Never again! Ah, never again!” 

My soul cries out from its deeps of pain; 

Till my heart takes up the sad refrain, 

And my lips repeat the sorrowful strain, 
“Never again!” 


Shall I go through life and never dare 
To pass my hands through his whitening hair? 
Or smooth from his brow the furrows that care 
And pain are daily deepening there? 

“ Never again!” 


Will never the blessed light arise 
That shone for me from his sad, sweet eyes? 
All light is leaving the earth and skies, 
As the pitiless voice of my faté replies: 
“ Never again!” 


Never again? ‘Will his dear lips press 
Never to mine in loving caress? .« 

No fond expression of tenderness 

E’er come my desolate life to bless? 


“ Never again!” 
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AGAIN! 


Shall I list in my loneliness year by year 

For a voice I would give my life to hear? 

A voice that has grown to my heart so dear, 

Will it never again greet my listening ear? 
“Never again!” 


Shall I miss forever the hand’s dear touch? 

(Ah! was there ever another such?) 

Give my desperate heart one hope to clutch,— 

One frail, sweet hope it needeth so mach? 
“Never again!” : 


So the days will wearily come and go, 
And hourly add to my weight of woe; 
For the dear-loved form I worshipped so, 
Will never return to me—ah no! 


“ Never again!” 


“Never again! ah, never again!” 

My soul cries out from its deeps of pain; 
Till my heart takes up the sad refrain, 
And my lips repeat the sorrowful strain, 
“Never again!” 


Wrirnovut, the red November sun was 
dropping low down in a-hazy sky, the dull 
gray waves? just crested with its glare, sweep- 
ing in, moaningly, to the shore. 

Within, the great stone house, whose west- 
ward windows looked out upon the sea, was 
full of ahappy bustle. The children, released 
from Miss Roeth’s control, were making the 
house ring with shouting and laughter. 
Grandma came into the room where Lilian 
and I were sitting, stopping her ears with her 
fingers. 

“Such a governess! She has no more con- 
trol over the children than a kitten. They 
rule her completely. She is dancing a jig 
with Jack down in the hall now!” 

“ But you will never send her away, grand- 
ma; I think she has bewitched you,” I said. 
For, in spite of grandma’s continual fault- 
tinding with Miss Roeth, this was the sixth 
month of her stay. 

“ My dear, she is so friendless, and she has 
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no home! I can’t bear the thought of send- 
ing her away. And she really makes the 
house pleasant and lively. And after Lilian 
is gone, we shall be so lonely!” And grand- 
ma glanced at the bridal fleeces with which 
the bed was heaped—silks, and satins, and 
frosty laces. “I think the steamer may be in 
to-night, the weather has been so favorable. 
Dear Hugh! how I long to see him!’ And 
grandma went to the western window, and 
looked out anxiously over the water. 

“Let us go down to the shore, Kate,” said 
Lilian. “The house is so stifling; and it 
will be a long time yet before dark.” |. 

Going down, we encountered Miss Roeth 
curled up in a heap on the broad seat of one 
of the hall windows, 

“Wont you come with us, Lina?” I said. 

We had fallen into the habit, of late, of 
calling her Lina, as she had begged us from 
the first todo, It seemed really almost ridic- 
ulous to call her “ Miss,” she was so like a 
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child. Even grandma found it impossible to 
be stately and dignified with her. She was 
very petite, scarcely more than a child in 
stature, yet beautifully formed and strikingly 
graceful. At the first glance, you would not 
think he. at all pretty; but if you called her 
homely, a half-hour spent in her society 
would convince you of your mistake. The 
eyes, that looked a little sleepy and dull, and 
were veiled by the long lashes that were 
always inclined to droop, were flashing and 
full of lambent lights when she was aroused, 
and the straight, rather grave mouth was 
capable of tender, bewitehing curves. A 
single fleeting emotion transformed the whole 
face; and those emotions were by no means 
rare, for she was never grave for ten minutes 
at atime. She had a weight of yellow hair 
looking almost too heavy for her small head ; 
and she ignored the fashion, and did it in all 
sorts of fantastic shapes. She aimed at the 
outre a little in her dress, too, and acquired 
quite a reputation for oddity among the sim- 
ple country folk, who most of them scarcely 
knew that there was a world beyond Halifax, 
and they stared her out of countenance over 
the pew railings at church. That she seemed 
to enjoy. Admiration, no matter from whence 
it came, was her delight, and in all her fan- 
tastic dressing, she never forgot to make her- 
self look as pretty as possible. 

Her life had been a wandering one. Her 
father, a German musician, had died when 
she was a child, and she had been adopted 
by an English lady, who had educated her, 
and then, being afflicted with a disease whose 
only relief was in change of air and scene, 
had taken her as a travelling companion 
almost from one end of the globe to the other, 
then died, and left her penniless, but with a 
fine education, and her naturally keen wits 
sharpened by contact with the world. 

Grandma had found her in Halifax, where 
she was giving music lessons to a few pupils, 
and, pitying her loneliness and poverty, and 
attracted by her bright, winning manner, 
engaged her at once as governess for the 
children," 

She was as far as possible from the conven- 
tional idea of a governess—the meek, drab- 
clothed young woman, who never speaks un- 
less spoken to, and bears all possible affronts 
without a murmur. She made herself one of 
the family at once; and the children beeame 
very much attached to her, and Lilian and I 
found her a very pleasant companion. Lat- 
terly, however, Lilian had taken a-sort of dis- 
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like to her—I am sure she herself scarcely 
knew why—and when I invited her to walk 
with us, Lilian caught my arm hastily, and 
cast a glance of pettish reproach at me. Miss 
Roeth saw it, and I saw the least little bit of 
a flash from under her drooping eyelashes. 

“I think not, thank you, It is cold and 
bleak out of doors,” she answered, shrugging 
her shoulders, and drawing her scarlet shawl 
closer around her. 

So Lilian and I went alone, out through 
the long avenue, with the bare branches 
creaking over our heads, and the dead leaves 
whirling about us. 

Half-way down the avenue I saw a gentle- 
man walking towards the house. 

“John Estcourt!” I said. “We must go 
back.” 

“No, no,” said Lilian. “Let us go on, and 
take care not to let him see us. I want him 
to go on to the house, and see Miss Roeth. I 
think he is getting to like her. And it would 
be such a fine thing for her!” 

“ Lilian, you know that it is no such thing! 
—that it is not Miss Roeth that he comes 
here to see, poor fellow!” 

Lilian’s cheeks flushed redder than the sun- 
set flame. 

“T think it is,” she answered, firmly. “She 
is very pretty and fascinating, and—perhaps 
I may be unjust to her—but I can’t help 
thinking that she aims at improving her for- 
tune by the way of matrimony.” 

“©O Lilian, you are unjust to her! She is 
such a romantic little piece, she would never 
marry for money! She told me, when she 
first came here, one day when grandma had 
been hinting to her about old Doctor Dibbs, 
who was so attentive to her at the Charity 
Fair, that she thought marriages of con- 
venience were ‘perfectly awful’ She would 
never marry anybody unless she loved him 
with all her heart. And then she whispered 
to me, in such a sentimental way, that she 
had seen the only person in the work! that 
she could ever love, and the sad part of it 
was, that she did not know whether she 
should ever see him again. Of course I was 
very much interested, and she told me the 
whole story. How she had met a young gen- 
tleman in Paris—either an Englishman or an 
American, I don’t remember which—and 
they had fallen mutually in love at once. But 
alas! Mrs. Daniels, her adopted mother, dis- 
covered it, and, not approving of ‘ flirtations,’ 
as she heartlessly called it, whisked Lina 
away early one morning, before the young 


man was stirring. Aud she had never seen 
nor heard from him since.” 

“She doesn’t seem heart-broken,” said 
Lilian. 

It is*noticeable that people who are very 
much in love themselves, never have any 
sympathy for other people’s love affairs. 

But I had no time to remonstrate with 
Lilian for her hard-heartedness, for Mr. John 
Estcourt, just before he reached the hall door, 
had espied us through the trees, and was 
coming rapidly towards us. 

If Lina Roeth wasn’t heart-broken, he 
looked as if he were nearly so. He had loved 
Lilian ever since they were children, but 
Lilian preferred Hugh. I was Hugh’s sister, 
and could not but rejoice in his success; but 
I couldn’t help thinking that the disappoint- 
ment would have been less to Hugh than to 
John Estcourt. Not that he did not love 
Lilian, but his nature was not like John 
Estcourt’s — strong, constant, tenacious. 
When I hinted as much to grandma once, 
she was indignant. 

“You don’t mean to say that Hugh is 
fickle? No,no! The McLeans were always 
constant,” she said. 

“But Hugh is not a McLean,” I answered, 

“ He has his mother’s eyes,” said grandma, 
as if that were enough to settle the question; 
for the McLean eyes were always affirmed 
to insure the McLean character in their 
owner. 

Well, as I said, John Estcourt came to 
meet us, and walked with us down to the 
shore. Why he followed Lilian about so 
now, I could not tell. I decided that it must 
be the one weak point in his character. He 
loved her so well, that he had not resolution 
enough to tear himself away from the charm 
of her presence even now, on the eve of her 
marriage with another. Lilian chose to 
attribute his visits to Miss Roeth’s attrac- 
tions, and, indeed, he did pay much more 
attention to her and to me than to Lilian, 
fancying, I suppose, that he concealed his 


' real feeling in that way. He spoke of Hugh 


in as frank and friendly a way as ever—they 
had always been friends—and when, a month 
before, he had signified his intention of 
making an immediate journey to New York, 
to remain through the winter, and Lilian, in 
her thoughtless way, her head full of match- 
making plans for Miss Roeth, had begged him 
to stay until after the wedding—* Hugh 
would be so disappointed, and so should she 
if he did not—” he had hesitated but a mo- 
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ment, and then said, quietly, that he woe 
stay if she wished it. 

It seemed heartless in Lilian to urge him 
to stay, but I knew that she had only his 
happiness in view. She was sure that Lina 
Roeth was able to console him for losing her; 
but I knew better. 

“T have heard from Halifax just now,” he 
said to Lilian, as he walked along. “The 
steamer is not yet in, but she will probably 
arrive to-morrow.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Lilian, eagerly, 
throwing herself down on a great rock, and 
looking wistfully out over the bay, as if she 
expected to see somewhere, hidden by that 
throng of white, fluttering sails, the steamer 
that was bringing Hugh. “I feel nervous 
and uneasy to-night, as if something ill were 
going to happen.” 

“T don’t think you need to have any anx- 
iety about Hugh,” said John Estcourt. 
“There has not been finer weather for 
months.” 

“Nonsense! It is only the dreary night 
that makes you feel so, Lilian,” I said. 

“Yes, that iq it, of course,” she answered ; 
“and the sea is so gloomy on such a night!” 
And she shivered, but did not remove her 
eyes from the water. 

“The sea is like a great, glittering serpent 
to Lilian!” I said. “She is always saying 
that she does not like it, and yet she cannot 
keep her eyes away from it; it charms her.” 

“ Perhaps because now it hdélds her heart,” 
said John Estcourt, quickly, and with a little 
touch of bitterness, the first I had ever heard, 
in his tone. 


** Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee, 
He’ll come back ad marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe!’’ 


sang a merry, mischievous voice over our 
heads, and looking up, we saw Jack perched 
on the high wall of the garden. 

“T say, Lil, aint that a pretty song? Miss 
Roeth learned it to us to-day,” cried the little 
imp. 

Just then Miss Roeth appeared, followed 
by Flossy and Nell, romping and shouting. 
Jack’s song was hushed rather suddenly, but 
Miss Roeth came tripping down the flight of 
steps that led over the wall, as blithe and 
serene as a May morning. 

“You changed your mind, Lina,” said 
Lilian, with a little side glance of triumph at 
me, as much as to say, “you see she came 
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when she knew that John Estcourt was 
here.” ‘ 

Miss Roeth was serenely unconscious of 
any hidden meaning in Lilian’s words. 

“The children wanted to come, and I was 
tired of the house,” she said. 

“We wanted to see the steamer, but grand- 
ma wouldn’t let us bring the spy-glass. 
Couldn’t we see Uncle Hugh on board the 
steamer if we had the glass?” inquired 
Flossy. 

“The steamer hasn’t come in yet, you little 
goose! Very likely she’s wrecked,” responded 
Jack. “There was an awful blow last night. 
I felt my bed rock. Perhaps Uncle Ralph. is 
drounded. I wonder ‘how it feels to be 
drounded. I say, Lil, when you are married 
to Uncle Hugh you'll be my aunt, wont 
you?” 

“O Lilian,” broke in Flossy, suddenly, 
“did you know that Miss Roeth had a picture 
of Uncle Hugh? She has. She keeps it in 
her diary, in her pocket, and it fell out one 
day and I saw it.” 

Miss Roeth’s face was like a flame. 

“A picture of Hugh?” repeated Lilian, in 
astonishment, looking inquiringly up at her. 

Miss Roeth broke into a little laugh. 

“It is a photograph of an old friend of 
mine, which the children fancied resembled 
their uncle, and they persist in calling it so.” 

“O,” said Lilian, carelessly, “that is all! 
You mustn’t say such foolish things, Flossy.” 

“ Well, it looked exactly like Uncle Hugh,” 
said Flossy, a little abashed. 

“Will you let me see it, Lina, please?” 
said Lilian, suddenly, after a moment’s 
silence, “Hugh is so uncommon looking, I 
always fancied that there was nobody in the 
world that looked a bit like him.” 

“Pooh! Lil thinks there aint anybody in 
the world so handsome as Uncle Hugh,” said 
Jack; “but I tell you that fellow that Miss 
Roeth knows looks just like him, only he’s a 
little handsomer if anything. Don’t you wish 
you was handsome, Mr. Estcourt, so all the 
girls would like you?” 

Miss Roeth had put her hand into her 
pocket as if in search of her diary. But she 
drew it forth again empty. 

“T haven't it with me. I will show it to 
you some other time,” she said, carelessly. 

“O, it is of no consequence,” said Lilian, a 
little ashamed that she had been betrayed 
into showing so much curiosity to see a young 
man’s picture, merely because it resembled 
Hugh. 


Mr. Estcourt, evidently not finding Jack’s 
remarks entertaining, had walked off to a 
little distance; but he came back now in 
eager haste. 

“ There is a carriage coming up the avenue,” 
he said, “ and I saw somebody in it that looked 
very much like Hugh.” 

We all burried eagerly forward, the children 
shouting for joy, and Lilian’s face all aglow. 
I saw John Estcourt glance at it, and then 
he set his lips firmly together and averted his 
face. But the next moment he was shaking 
hands heartily with Hugh, and bidding him 
a cheery welcome home. 

Hugh had been absent more than a year. 
He had decided to make his permanent home . 
in England, and had only come back now for 
Lilian. In little more than a week we were 
to lose them both. Hugh’s business would 
not allow him to remain longer than that. 

Lilian had forgotten her gloomy forebod- 
ings entirely. Now that Hugh was safely at 
home, nothing was wanting to cotnplete her 
happiness. Hugh left the driver to carry his 
trunks to the house and walked up with us. 
Grandma was waiting at the door to weleume 
him, her favorite among all her grandchildren, 
fairly weeping for joy. Miss Roeth had dis- 
appeared at the moment when we first saw 
the carriage, and in the general rejoicing at 
Hugh’s return, nobody thought to inquire 
where she had gone. It was only when we 
had returned to the drawing-room after tea 
that I remembered her, and I might not have 
done so then, if I had not seen in the dim 
light what looked like a person curled up on 
the window seat, Lina’s favorite seat always, 
at the lower end of the room. 

“Is that you, Lina?” I said. And she rose 
and came forward, rubbing her eyes like a 
sleepy child. 

“The room was so warm that it made me 
drowsy. I am not sure that I have not been 
asleep,” she said. And at the sound of her 
voice Hugh started—or was it only my 
imagination ? 

“Hugh, let me introduce you to Miss 
Roeth,” I said. 

Hugh’s face flushed. He held out his hand 
to Miss Roeth eagerly, yet doubtfully, exceed- 
ingly embarrassed. I had never before 
thought Hugh at all a bashful youth, and his 
manner puzzled me. 

+ But nothing could have been colder, more 
stately, than Miss Roeth’s greeting. She 
gave him the tips of her fingers, since that 
was unavoidable, but the frigid little nod she 
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vouchsafed him could scarcely be called a 
bow. 

The children came thronging round Hugh 
then, clamorous for attention; they were 
eager to see what manner of presents the two 
trunks Hugh had brought contained; for 
Hugh was always prodigal and never forgot 
them; but grandma had positively forbidden 
their making any inquiries into the matter 
until after tea, Hugh seemed quite relieved 
to turn his attention from Miss Roeth to 
them. 

The great trunks were made to reveal their 
treasures. There were silks, and shawls, and 
laces for Lilian and me—Hugh had wonder- 
ful taste in, what he called, with an affecta- 


’ tion of scorn, “feminine trampery—” yards 


of lustrous satin, royal purple in hue, for 
grandma, who always persisted in saying that 
she was too old to wear anything but black, a 
score of tasteful little knickknacks for Lilian, 
who delighted in such things, and an exqui- 
site set of pearls—great, translucent, milky 
drops, gleaming softly from their crimson 
velvet case—for Lilian, of course. None of 
the servants were forgotten, and old Margery, 
who had been Hugh’s nurse in childhood, 
was made glad by a fur cloak, that, as she 
herself said, Queen Victoria might be proud 
to wear. 

The children were wild with delight over 
the heaps of funny Dutch toys and gay 
picture-books he had brought them, and Jack 
was making the house ring and driving 
grandma to distraction by the notes of a 
wonderful whistle, that imitated the tones of 
every kind of bird that ever sung. But all at 
once a thought struck Jack, and he ceased 
whistling. 

“TI say, Uncle Hugh, it was kind of mean 
for you to forget Miss Roeth! You brought 
something for everybody in the house but 
her,” he said. 

“If I had known that Miss Roeth was here, 


Jack!” he said, letting a swift glance fall on 
her where she sat demure and silent in a 
corner. 


Then he darted into the 
gathered a few, little, pale clusters of forget- 
me-nots, a spray of fragrant geranium, then 
rifled grandma's precious moss-rosebush of 


its sole bud, and tied them deftly together 
with a spray of myrtle. 


“Will Miss Roeth accept this asan evidence . 


that I do not forget her now?” he said, with 
a very deferential bow. 


1 had expected from her previous treatment 


of Hugh to see an exhibition of hauglity 
disdain ndw, but Miss Roeth was wayward in 
her moods, Her face flushed and brightened 
like a pleased child’s, ber eyes grew n. sty, her 
voice faltered in its faintly-syllabled thanks. 

“Quite a sentimental arrangement, ‘ mem+ 
ory, love and regret,” said Lilian, glancing 
carelessly at the flowers,, 

I looked at her keenly to see if any shadow 
of jealousy had ruffled her. She was perfectly 
tranquil and happy, it was easy to see. If 
she were not incapable of such a feeling, her 
trust in Hugh was too perfect to allow her to 
harbor it, though Miss Roeth at that moment 
was lovely enough, and Hugh’s manner 
admiring enough, to disturb any less confiding 
heart than Lilian’s. 

.“ How kind-hearted the dear boy is!” whis- 
pered grandma to me, “always thoughtful of 
the poor and neglected.” 

Very soon Miss Roeth marshalled the 
children before her and retired. Grandma, 
Lilian, Hugh and I sat till late into the night 
talking of the coming separation, and of 
Hugh’s success and prospects abroad; but to 
me Hugh seemed a little absent and con- 
strained, and I could not rid myself of the 
fancy, though neither grandma nor Lilian 
seemed to notice it. 

The next day Lilian was obliged to give 
herself up almost entirely to Madame Dele- 
vant, the fashionable dressmaker who had 
been induced to take up her abode in the 
house for the present, Miss Roeth kept her- 
self, and, by some hitherto unattempted 
miracle, the children, also, in the seclasion of 
the schoolroom, and Hugh wandered rather 
disconsolately about the house until after- 
noon, when, after asking me for the tenth 
time that day where the children were, he 
took himself off on a shooting excursion. It 
did occur to me that I had never known him 
to show so great eagerness for the children’s 
society before, He came back at twilight, 
and sat down beside grandma’s armchair. 

“ Have you been to see John Estcourt to- 
day ?” said grandma. 

“No,” said Hugh; “to, tell you the truth, 
grandma, John and I are not quite as good 
friends as we used to be, I don’t feel as if he 


enjoyed my society very much. It isn’t pos- 
sible, you know, he was so dreadfully cut up 
about Lilian.” 

“Poor John!” said grandma. “But I’ 
think, with Lilian, that he is in a fair way to 
find consolation, What do you think of Miss 


Roeth, Hugh ?” 
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“Think of Miss Roeth?” repeated 
getting up and walking to the window; “why 
I am not likely to think much of her anyway, 
grandma.” 

“Don’t you think ‘her pretty” parsued 


drumming his} finger tips on the pane; 
then arousing himself he added, lightly, “ that 
is, if her hair didn’t look so much like a furz 
bush! But what do you mean, grandma? 
What has she to do with John Estcourt’s 
‘consolation,’ as you call it?” 

“She is to de his consolation—that is, I 
hope so. She is very attractive, and he 
seems to like her, and it would be a fine 
thing for her to marry him.” 

A dark flush, plainly to be seen in the twi- 
light, crept over Hugh’s face. 

“A fine thing for her to marry John Estcourt 
—euch a cold, stern, solemn creature! He 
would make her perfectly wretched. She 
would never marry him! Pray, grandma, don’t 
get such a plan as that into your mind, for you 
will certainly be disappointed ;” and Hugh 
walked the floor, evidently much excited. 

“It seems to disturb you very much, Hugh,” 
I said, obeying a sudden impulse of curiosity. 
“I didn’t imagine you had enough interest in 
Miss Roeth to care whom she married.” 

Hugh flashed a keen glance at me; then 
laughed, a frank, good-natured laugh, that 
made me ashamed of my foolish fancies. 

“lt wouldn’t take your fertile little brain 
long to imagine that I had an eye to Miss 
Roeth myself, would it, Kate?” he said. 
“And only because I dislike to see a young 
woman throw herself away, or make an un- 
suitable marriage, which amounts to the 
same thing.” 

Grandma rang for lights, and they and 
Miss Roeth came in together. She looked a 


little pale and hollow-eyed, not so gay as her © 


wont. 


Grandma asked for music, and she sat 
down at the piano at once. She played one 
of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, that 
was a favorite of grandma’s, then a little 
simple waltz, slow, and soft, and sad, with 
notes in it that mae me think of falling 


tears. She dropped {t suddenly, in the middle 


of a bar, and her yoice rang out in a little 
French chanson, gay, and tender, and pleas- 
ing at once. She seJdom sang, I had never 
heard her sing that before. 


How Hugh watched her! yet stealthily, 


and glancing at me continually to see if T 
29 


noticed him. I felt a thrill of thankfulness 
that Lilian was not there, though I laughed 
at myself the next moment for it. Miss 


Roeth was undeniably fascinating. I seemed 
never to have realized it before as I did then; 
perhaps because I had never seen her at all 
sad before; she had always been gay or cold- 
ly grave, At the second verse Hugh’s voice 
joined hers, and they rose together in perfect 
harmony. 


“A pretty little song,” I sald, when it was 
finished. “Where in the world did you learn 
it, Hugh? you sing so lite!” 

“T have heard it abroad, somewliere,” he 
answered, carelessly; but I glanced at Miss 
Roeth, and her face, from being so uncom- 
morily white, had grown red as a rose. 

But the next moment I forgot it, for Lilian 
came down stairs, led by Madame Delevant, 
to be inspected in all the splendor of her 
bridal dress, which was just finished. Very 
beautiful she looked in all that white, gleam- 
ing drapery, with her shy, blushing face glow- 
ing like a rose in the snow, and Hugh was 
sufficiently admiring and lover-like to ‘satisfy 
even me. 

While ‘Lilian was standing still to be ad- 
mired John Estcourt came in. He started 
back a little at sight of ber, then came for- 
ward quietly and greeted the bride with a 
most courtly and reverential bow. Lilian, 
growing embarrassed under the gaze of so 
many eyes, tripped away to change her dress. 

“I think weddings are nice,” proclaimed 
Jack, who had been gazing with intense ad- 
miration at Lilian’s dress, “because there is 
lots of company, and nice things to eat. Why 
don’t you get married, Mr. Estcourt? Only 
you know you can’t have Miss‘Roeth, because 
I’m going to marry her myself just as soon as 
ever I'm grown up. And I don’t want you to 
come here to see her any more, Mr. Estcourt; 
and Uncle Hugh, I don’t want you to go 
out walking in the grove with her again, as 
you did to-day;” and Jack stood up very 
straight and scowled fiercely at Hugh. 

Grandma looked inquiringly from Hugh to 
Miss Roeth, with a little added dignity, not to 
say severity, in her aspect. It was evident 


she considered that Hugh had been carrying 


his kind-heartedness too far. 


If Miss Roeth’s face had been like a rose 
before it was like a flame now, while Hugh 
himself was*both abashed and angry. But 
he said, lightly and carelessly enough : 

“I had not the least idea of infringing upon 


your rights as a lover, Master Jack. I met 
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Miss Roeth quite by accident, and couldn’t 
do less in courtesy than to escort my future 
niece back to the house.” 

Grandma’s face relapsed into smiles at 
once. She would as soon have thought of 
doubting her own existence as Hugh’s word. 
I was puzzled and perplexed, and even in the 
bustle of preparation for the wedding I could 
not forget it. The next day one of Lilian’s 
friends who was to be first bridesmaid at her 
wedding was taken ill—not seriously, but 


enough to prevent her. serving in that, 


capacity, and it was necessary that a substi- 
tute should be found. 


“Ask Miss Roeth, my dear,” suggested 


grandma; “she would be so pleased! and she, 
with her yellow hair, would be such a fine 
contrast to you.” 

Lilian was quite willing to do so, especially 
as John, Estcourt was to be groomsman. 
Miss Roeth did not seem to be as much 
pleased as grandma had thought, but assented. 

The wedding day came very soon—too soon 
for grandma and me who dreaded the parting, 
Lilian looked a perfect queen in her bridal 
robes, and I had never seen Lina look so 
lovely as she did in her, white floating tulle. 
The church was thronged, though. it was a 
wild night, the rain falling in torrents, and 
the wind blowing fiercely. There was no one 
to give the bride away; Lilian had not a near 
relative in the world; she went up the aisle 
leaning on John Estcourt’s arm—poor John 
who had had so many dreams of a different 
bridal from this!—and Hugh took Miss Roeth 
as first bridesmaid. She looked rather like a 
bride, I thought, as they led the way up the 
aisle, her face flushed, her eyes drooping. 
Hugh’s face was proud, determined, almost 


defiant. 


Together they moved up to the altar, 
together they stood before the man of God. 
Hugh held her hand firmly, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. She did not stir 
from his side, The bridal party stood grouped 
about them, petrified with amazement. 
Looking benignantly down over glasses 
the old clergyman began the marriage service, 
How quickly those solemn words are said that 
nothing can unsay! When I awoke from my 
stupor of amazement, “till death doth .you 
part” was ringing in my ears, and in 
another moment Hugh and Lina had turned 
away from the altar man and wife! A low 


ery rang through the church, and Lilian fell. 


forward senseless. If they heard they did not 


heed it. They took their way swiftly through . 


the wonder-stricken throng, without a back- 
ward glance. 
There were tender hands to lift Lilian and 
carry her out of the crowd into the little 
vestry. I rushed through the crowded aisle 
to the church door and looked out into the 
night. There-was nothing to be seen, save, 
faintly, through the fog, the -lights on a 
carriage that was holding its way swiftly, 
through the darkness and the storm, on the 
road to Halifax. 


On my dressing-table I found this note: 


“T write to you because I do not dare to 
write to Lilian. It is useless for me to ask 
you to forgive me—of course you can never 
do that. But I could not help doing wit I 
have done! Hugh and I loved each other 
long ago—before he was engaged to Lilian. 
We met in Paris three years ago. Do you 
remember my telling you that there was only 
otre person in the world whom I could ever 
marry? Ah, how little you thought who he 
was! And I did not know, then, that he was 
your brother, or I should not have told you. 
Hugh bids me say nothing for him; he thinks 
it would only be an insult to you all—except 
that he cannot give me up. This plan of 
being married in the chureh is Hugh’s; it is 
our last hope. Ah Kate! if you had not been 
so suspicious, had not watched us so, we 
should have gone before, and half the shatne 
would have been spared you! Do not say 


* that I forget gratitude, honor, everything 


that ought to keep me; it istiot so—only love 
is stronger than all. Lia.” 


Lilian married John Estcourt in time. She 
could give him respect and esteem, and he 
was satisfied with that. And I do not think 
Mrs. John Estcourt is unhappy. But she is 
not the Lilian I knew of old. Will the 
shadow that fell on her face that night ever 
lift? I ask myself over and over again. 

I asked the question of grandma the other 
day, but she only shook her head sadly. Hugh 
is not. her. darling now; she has never for- 
given him,.she never voluntarily mentions his 
name. Old Margery, his nurse, is the only one 
of the household who can forgive him. 

“ My dear,” she says to me, “if the. bairn 
loved. the yellow-haired lassie better than his 
ain betrothed bride he was no to blame for. 
gangin’ awa wi’ her! And Miss Lilian is no 
to blame that her heart has gane over the 
sea after him, and will na’ come back to bide 
wi’ her rightfu’ lord. For love will e’en go 
where it is sent.” 
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LOVE'S LAST HOUR. 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


Sweetest friend and dearest lover! 
Life and hope at last are over, 
And death’s gentle hand to me 
Bringeth all in bringing thee. 
Earth had not in all her cities, 
Still sea-wastes and wildernesses, 
One lone spot where we might meet, 
And feel that love was right and sweet. 
I might not touch thy lips between 
The wood’s wide curtains of deep green, 
Or list thy heart’s beat, quick and light, 
In any darkest summer night, 
No rosebud blushed on any tree, 
That I might kiss and send to thee; 
No blood-red gem in any mine, 
To tell thee that my heart was thine, 
And so my soul disdained the earth, 
And would not warm it at the hearth 
That crowded its beloved away; 
But out into this darkness came, 
‘Where I may clasp thee with no shame, 
And part in joy before the day! 
What matter though they call it death? 
I see thy face, I feel thy breath, 
I reck not of mine own decay. 
Lilies and roses white as snow 
About this deathbed breathe and blow, 
And all my funeral sables smell 
Of myrtle-bloom and asphodel! 
And when the turf above my breast 
Rolls a green wave, whose snowy crest 
Of daisies tosses in the wind, 
Thou, dearest, bending fondly there, . 
Wilt feel that all was well and fair,— 
That in the chaplet Death entwined, 
No bridal bud was left behind. 


If some sweet bride should pass the place, 
Blushing beneath hér marriage lace, 

Or some child-cherub straying there, 
Lean o’er the stone his soft blonde hair, 
And thou shouldst see and think of me, 
Think, dear one, not too mournfully : 
Death well beseems a youthful form. . 

I loved him when this heart was warm, 
His snow-white robes and snow-cold palm, 
His utter and eternal calm. . 
Had all been well, thou ever near, 

I could not long have tarried here. 

The stars that raled my natal skies 
Were thy young viother’s dying eyes; 
The shadow of her burial pall 

Across my childhood seemed to fall; 

I knew no love till thine had come, 
-Too sweet a guest for such sad home,— 
And well I knew it could not last, 
Nor life go on where love was past. . 


Beloved, when that to-morrow comes,— 
The morrow that I shall not see,— 

Come once more to these lonely rooms, 
To take a last farewell of me. 

' But do not kiss my cold thin cheek, 
Or mouth that cannot kiss or speak. 
Bring in thy hand a fair red rose, 

And kiss the flower and lag it elose 
| Against my lips, te seal them up 
Forever with its honeyed cap; 
And lay thy hand above,my heart, 
And if it does not heave and start, 

. Then know indeed that life is fled, 

And lay me quickly with the dead, 


CLAUDE RUSSEL’S WARD. 


CHAPTER. 

Sux sat in the summer twilight, her slender 
hands clasped tightly, gazing out with solemn, 
wistful eyes, at the happy .stars, slowly 
marshalling their hosts in the-cloudiless blue 
above. Far up in the shining east, hung the 
May moon, full orbed and liquid, the hills be- 
low, and all the dewy leagues of woodland, 
glowing and palpitating beneath her silvery 
light. Every leaf that stirred, every shooting 
blade and budding blossom, the kine upon 
the hills, the lambs in their folds, the little 
birds twittering in the hedges, all of Nature’s 


children, from the highest to the lowest, had 
their homes, but Mysie had none. The com- 
ing morrow: would find her friendless and 
homeless, standing in the wide world alone. 
There is an unspeakable terror in the thought, 
and the child felt it, as a mariner might, 
drifting out to’sea in a solitary boat, without 
chart or compass. 

How long and weary the road of life ap- 
peared in the far, dim distance! Dusty and 
rugged, without a patch of green, or a shelter- 
ing tree! But she must walk therein, ber 
starting time had come! Such a shrinking, 
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fragile little blossom too, formed only, it 
seemed, to be nurtured in some hot-house of 
tender affection; yet to be thrust out, in the 
very bud of her delicate bloom, to the mercy 
of the cruel winds and biting frosts! Hard 
enough it appeared! But these anemones 
are a hardy race, fair and tender ‘as they 
seem ; clinging to the bare rocks, and ‘torn by 
the winds, they stfll live and thrive, and wear 
a sweeter bloom perhaps, ‘than can be found 
in any of the sunny nooks below. ‘Shut up 
in ‘hot-honsés they might lose that bright, 
uncommon beauty for which we so prize 
them. After all, whatever is, must be right 
and best. Nature knows how to cradle her 
children, and so does God. ry 

But Mysie found it very hard to drop off 

, her old, happy life and enter upon the new 
and untried way that wound before her. Her 
heart clung tenderly to the ‘past, and to the 
little chamber with its soft carpets and 
dainty adornings which had been her home 
for over ten long years. She had grown to 
love it, just as we love the familiar face of an 
old friend; and not only the little chamber, 
but the great, rambling old house, with its 
ivied porches and huge chimneys; and its 
immense fire-places, wherein through all the 
summer the swallows twittered, and the great 
fires roared and crackled in winter with a 
genial, jolly comfort. 

It was ‘really'a pleasant ‘home, with its 
spacious grounds and grand old trées; and 
just beyond the ‘western windows the great 
sea thundering on the beach; the only home 
of which Mysie had any remembrance; her 
previous life having been a kind of nomadic 
one, which left her no permanent attachments 
or associations. Her father, Captain De 
Courcy, a brave and generous but most im- 
provident man, was one whom every one 
loved and admired, yet in whom féw trnsted. 
Not, however, because of any lack of honor 
or integrity, but in consequence of his wild 
and dissipated habits. The only ‘son of an 
over-strict and pendrious father, who ‘had 
held bis fiery nature in restraint, and denied 
almost every common gratification, he ‘tn- 
herited atan early age a pretty fair fortune, 
and as a natural conSequende, finding his 
fetters broken by his father’s death, plunged 
into a life of reckless dissipation—wooed and 
won a lovely girl, made ber a most tender and 
devoted husband for a few short years; and 
then, meeting a sharp and sudden death ina 
French cafe, left her a widow with two help- 
less babes in the city of Paris. Claude Rus- 
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sel, an old West-Point chum, was with him 
when he died, and to him he bequeathed his 
family. The young man, faithful to the trust 
reposed in him, took the heart-broken widow 
and the two orphahs back to their native 
land, and to hisown home, Russe! Lodge, on 
the shore of the great sea. But the poor 
mother did not live long to ‘enjoy ‘the ‘kind 
care that was lavished tpon her; in a few 
months she followed her husband, leaving 
Claude Russel guardian to her children, but 
expressing a wish that her boy, little Eustace, 
then ten years old, and the exact counter- 
part of his dead father, should be sent to live 
witb her uncle, who wasa rigid New England 
divine. Claude Russel and his mother in- 
sisted that it would be better to keep the 
children together; but the 
faults of the husband she had loved'so well, 
and dreading lest her wild and high-spirited 
boy should follow in ‘his ‘steps, the dying 
mother insisted on committing him to the 
care of her uncle, who would ‘bring him up in 
the way he should go. 

Her last wishes were sacredly observed. In 
less ‘than a month from the day on which 
they laid her to'rest in the old Rassel grave- 
yard little Eustace was sent to live with his 
uncle, the Rev. Hezekiah Mowbray, pastor of 
Maflowe parish, New England, and Mysie re- 
mained at Russel Lodge, on the shore of the 
southern sea. 

For nearly ten years, as we have said, she 
had lived there, leading a life as happy and as 
free from care as any of the birds and butter- 
flies that sported amid the garden blossoms. 
With Mrs. Russel she held the place of a fair 
young daughter who had ‘died years before, 
and her guardian regarded her with a tender- 
ness that seemed more than brotherly. Every 
advantage was placed at her command, every 


‘pairis taken to train and perfect her brilliant 


and -vigorous mind. Claude Russel must 
have invested his dead friend’s few hundreds 
wonderfully well to make ‘them meet all the 
heavy expenses he incurred for ‘the two 
children; but when his friends hinted as 
much, Olaude ‘made no explanations, and 
suggested that he was his own master and 
could do'as he liked. 

And Mysie grew up ‘all her benefactors 
desired her to; fair and gentle, with tender 
eyes all the sweeter because of the'stumberous 
sadness in their brown depths; tresses like 
spun gold, and lips like the heart of a June 
Tose; a peerless, perfect maiden, inheriting all 
her father’s southern fire and intensity, 
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“toned down and held in check by her, mother’s 
Puritan gentleness and piety. And her mind 
was by. no, means inferior to her person; 
quick and versatile, she seemed to invest the 
dullest task with an ethereal brightness, mak- 
ing its acquirement a pleasant pastime rather 
than a wearisome duty. In music she was, 
especially successful, and her guardian, who. 
held it to be his special forte, never wearied 
of guiding her. skillful fingers, or training her 
finely modulated voice. : 

Happy evenings were those at Russel 
Lodge, when the storms beat amid the 
circling hills, and the great sea sobbed upen 
the beach; and in the old sitting-room the, 
jovial fire leaped and sparkled, aud Mrs. 
Russel dozed over her knitting-needles, while 
Mysie sat at the grand piano taking lessons 
from her guardian, What a tender touch his 
fingers had, what a thrilling meaning filled 
his voice when he joined her in her songs! 
Happy, happy evenings! How vividly Mysie 
recalled them, sitting there at the open win- 
dow and gazing out upon the solitary stars! 
One evening in particular came back to her, 
a stormy October evening, when her guardian 
had been absent all day. The fire glowed 
brightly on the hearth, the tea-table stood. 
out glittering with china and silver. Mrs. 
Russel was not well and retired to her room, 
but Mysie sat at the low window watching 
for her guardian’s coming. She had placed 
his chair in his favorite corner, and hung his 
gown and slippers before the fire, even his 
flute and meerschaum, and the last Review, 
freshly cut, lay ready to his hand. 

The winds roared round the old lodge with 
the wail of winter in their voice, and rain 
mingled with glints of ice beat sharply against 
the windows, The sea heaved and thundered, 
dashing its galt spray against the yery doors. 
Mysie watched and waited as the heavy night 
came down, What if he should not come? 
what if some evil had befallen him? The 
bare thought paled her cheeks, and sent up 
an unspoken prayer from her heart. Dearer 
than life she held him, her silent, sad-faced 
guardian. 


The tramp of hoofs beat the spongy lawn; 


at last he was coming! Mysie uttered a cry 
of joy, and darted out upon the long porch 
and down the granite steps before she fairly 
knew what she was doing. He sprang from 
his horse and caught her just in time to keep 
the mad winds from sweeping her off her feet. 

“What is the matter, Mysie? why are you 
here?” he questioned, 
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“Nothing at. all, sir, only I was so glad to 
see you coming.” 

' A sudden radiance flashed out upon his 
sad face. 

“ Have you, been looking for me, then?” he 
asked, gently. 

“O, yes sir, ever so long, and I wasso afraid 
something had befallen you.” 

_ “Should you care very much,” he con- 
tinued, a strange, eager look. in his eyes, “if — 
anything did befall me?” 

She looked up in simple wonder, the wind 
and rain beating back her bright hair. 

“Why, yes sir,” she replied, “I think it 
would break my heart.” 

Hie bent down and kissed her forehead, 
then gathering her in his arms, bore her back 
to the sitting-room and set her down in the 
warm glow of the hickory fire. The lights 
wreathed about her, bringing out the 
gorgeous tints of her crimson robe, flushing 
her cheeks, and making every tress upon her 
head a wave of gold. He looked down upon 
her with ardent, admiring eyes. 

“0, little Mysie,” he murmured, “you are 
so beautiful.” 

Mysie smiled and blushed, and to cover her 
embarrassment caught up a silver waiter and 
extending it towards him, said: 

“ Your letter, sir, that came to-day; but put 
on your gown and slippers, please, and you 
can read it while I make the'tea.” 

He took the dainty little missive in his 
fingers, glanced at the superscription, and all 
the happy light died out of his face, leaving it 
sad and stern. 

“JT don’t want any supper, child,” he said, 
crushing the letter info his pocket, and turn- 
ing abruptly from the room; “eat yourself, 
and order the table put away.” 

Mysie looked after him with tear-filled 
eyes, wondering how she had offended him. 
Sitting by the window that night she remem- 
bered it all, and fancied that she understood 
it. 

A great many changes had taken place 
since that October evening, the life that had 
gone on so peacefully and brightly at Russel 
Lodge was overcast by sombre clouds. The 
first stroke was the death of Mrs. Russel. In 
the first days of their anguish these two 
mourners were drawn very closely together, 
atid Claude Russel tried to persuade himself 
that no changes need be made; he and his 
ward could live together as they had always 
done; for was he not ten years her senior, 
and her appointed guardian? But second. 
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thought convinced him that it would not do, 
and he wrote for his aunt, Mrs. Bonifant, to” 
come and take charge of his household. 

“Then, Mysie,” he said, “you need not 
leave me. O child, child, I believe it would 
kill me to see you go away.” 

Mrs. Bonifant came, and with her a young 
lady relative of the family, namely Miss Teresa 
Delorme. Claude Russel had not expected 
this, for at the time he wrote he supposed his 
cousin Teresa to be in Europe. But he made 
no objection to her coming. Mrs. Bonifant took 
the reins in her hand on the very first day of 
her arrival, and Teresa fell back to the draw- 
ing-room determined to reign as queen 
there. 

She was a superbly beautiful woman, the 
most beautiful that Mysie had ever seen; and 
she never tired of watching her as she trailed 
her velvet robes through the long rooms, her 
purplish black braids looped back with flash- 
ing diamonds, and her deep, night-black eyes 
revealing the old Castilian blood that mantled 
in her veins. 

A few evenings after their arrival, this 
queenly Teresa reclined upon a velvet lounge 
in the grand parlor, her gleaming braids held 
in place by great coils of blazing rubies, and 
the same fiery stones burning at her throat 
and on her wrists. Mysie had joined them 
for the first time, and sat upon a low ottoman 
in the shadow of the curtain, intent upon her 
embroidery. Teresa was watching her in- 
tently through her long, jeweled fingers, and 
so was Claude Russel, sitting opposite, with 
his head in his hands. 

“ Claude,” she began, at last, raising herself 
gracefully upon her elbow, “ who is this nun- 
like little body you have here? You haven’t 
introduced her.” 

“Mysie DeCourcy, my ward!” 

“Your ward? Ah yes, I remember now. 
Mamma was speaking about her. Come here, 
Mysie, and shake hands with me.” 

Claude Russel did not fancy the manner in 
which his haughty cousin addressed his ward, 
as the dark lowering of his brows testified, 
but he said nothing; and Mysie arose oblig- 
ingly, and crossing to the lady’s side put her 
tremulous fingers in the !ady’s jewelled hand. 
Teresa held them an instant, scanning the 
fair, pure young face—and a swift flash lit her 
Spanish eyes as she murmured: 

* Beautiful—like that old painting of the 
Virgin I saw in Rome,” then aloud, “how 
hhave you brought her up, Claude? You were 

‘young to assume such a responsibility; but 
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mamma tells me she is very Senn Aa a 
paragon.” 

“Mysie has a good mind,” replied the 
young man, coldly, “and has improved her 
advantages.” 

“What can she do?” continued the lady, 
just the least maliciously ; “draw, dance, 
sing?” 

“All!” 

“Indeed! O wonderful! Are those her 
drawings ?—please bring the portfolio.” 

Claude brought the book, turning them 
over one by one. 

“And her playing—let me hear that,” con- 
tinued Teresa, pushing them aside impatient- 
ly, angry that she found nothing to criticise. 

“Will you play, Mysie?” asked her guar- 
dian, opening the piano. 

The girl arose, and putting aside her silks 
went quietly to the music stool. There was 
a look of fond pride on her guardiati’s face as 
he put up sheet after sheet of difficult music ; 
and Mysie played them all with the ease and 
skill of a master. 

“Now sing,” he said, his dark eyes growing 
dazzling. 

Mysie obeyed, and as the sweet, clear voice 
rang through the room, Teresa raised herself 
to listen. She prided herself on her own 
voice, but this quiet little girl surpassed her. 
A look of hate gradually settled in her black 
eyes, and while Claude, wrapt into a dream 
of joy by the sweetness of Mysie’s song, hung 
over her in utter forgetfulness, she arose 
and stole from the room, her beautiful face 
distorted by anger and passion. 

“Aunt Bonifant,” she cried, bursting into 
that lady’s room; “do you know that Claude 
Russel loves his ward ?” 

“Nonsense, Teresa,” replied the lady, put- 
ting aside some costly laces she was looking 
over; “what has put that absurd notion in 
your head? that milk-faced little thing!” 

“She’s not milk-faced—she’s beautiful, like 
that Madonna I sawin Rome, and Claude 
Russel loves her, I saw it in his eyes. We 
must send her away, auntie; I can’t have her 
here. If she stays we shall soon have Claude 
breaking his engagement, and casting me 
off.” 


“Pshaw, Teresa! you're jealous, that’s all.” 

The beauty’s face darkened with passion. 

“Don’t vex me, auntie,” she said; “I’m not 
jealous; do you think I would be jealous of 
her? But I wont have her here—she shan’t 
be my rival—I’ll murder her first.” 

“Then, my love,’ replied -her aunt, 
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soothingly, “ you sliall have it your own way. 
T'll speak to Claude to-morrow; and I think 
you had better make up your mind and 
marry him at once, then you'll be mistress.” 

Teresa leaned ber head 

seemed lost in reflection. - 

“I don’t know about him so 
soon,” she said, at last; “I would like to go 
to Europe again first. 1 wonder if we could 
not coax Claude to take us. I would like to 
be sure about the marquis—I might win him 
yet.” 

“You might, love. I don’t see why* you 
shouldn’t, he’s nothing but a little old 
fellow.” 

“ But his fortune, auntie, and the coronet— 
they compensate, you know. O dear, I was 
born to be rich—nothing else can make me 
happy now—'tis too late for love—too late. 
My chance has gone.” She sat silent a mo- 
ment, her proud face inexpressibly sad, as if 
some old memory were busy at her heart. 
“ Too late,” she continued, again, her gaze on 
the glowing coals, her haughty face growing 
-womanly and tremulous; “I shall never love 
again—poor boy! I wish, at times, that I 
had never given him up.” 

“O my sweetest!” cried her 
proachfully, 

“ Indeed I do, auntie, and he loved me so; 
poor, silly boy, But that’s all past, and I’m 
inaking a fool of myself. Love in a cottage— 
pshaw! I must marry the marquis—I must 
be rich. But I wont have that girl here. I 
may have to marry Claude, and he shan't be 
squandering his money on her; so pack her 
off at once, auntie.” 

And Mrs, Bonifant promised obedience, as 
she did to the lightest of her imperious niece's 
‘commands. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue following day was a memorable one 
to Mysie; a day which in all her after life she 
never forgot. She arose early and stole down 
stairs, leaving the family, as she thought, 
asleep. But about midway the old orchard 
path she met her guardian walking’ rapidly, 
with a strange, wild look in his face. He 
stopped suddenly, grasping her arm almost 
roughly. 

“What is it, sir?” she asked, in wonder; 
“ what has happened ?” 

Her voice seemed to calm him, and he 
looked with unspeakable pity in his eyes. 

“ Poor child!” he said. “ Poor little Mysie, 
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I wish I could take it all upon myself.” 
“O sir,” she begged, “don’t keep me in 

suspense—something has happened. 0, is it 

Eustace, my brother? Is he dead?” 

“Would to God he were,” he said, 
solemnly. 

She shuddered, growing as white as death. 
Eustace was her idol, her pride, the one being 
in whom all her hopes and aspirations 
centered. He was a fine, handsome young 
fellow, the express image of his dead father; 
bat the very discipline that his poor mother 
thought would save him from his father’s 
failings had made him ten times worse. 
Guided by a noble nature, and a firm, loving 
hand, he might have grown to manhood with- 
out displaying one of the evil tendencies to 
which he seetned to be an inheritor, but his 
uncle’s galling strictness and unkind severity 
had called them all into action, while his 
better traits lay dormant and undeveloped. 
Mysie had many fears for him, but she had 
striven by all a sister's love could do to keep 
him in the right way, hoping for a change, 
when the extravagances of youth should be 
lost in the sober earnestness of manhood; but 
a sudden terror fell upon her, as she heard 


, her guardian’s words. 


“ What is it?” she said, hoarsely. “This is 
torture; tell'me quickly.” 

He put the letter in her hands, her uncle’s 
letter, and turned and left her ‘without a 
word. She sat down in the old orchard and 
read it. A short letter, cold and stern, just 
such as Uncle Hezekiah always wrote, but its 
purport was clear enough. Eustace had 
forged his uncle’s name to a note for five 


‘thousand dollars; had drawn the money from 
.the bank and squandered it. The officers of 


the law were on his track, and they might 
take him; he would not raise a finger to pre- 
vent it. When people sinned willfully they 
deserved punishment. 

Mysie read the terrible lines over and over, 
until they seemed to burn themselves into 
her very brain; then she rose to her feet, 
stunned, bewildered, but with one thought 
clear and decided above all her mind’s con- 
fusion. She must go to her brother, help 
him, save him, or share the disgrace by his 
side. She started on to the house, the letter 
crumpled in her hand. The gorgeous 
autumn blossoms kissed her feet, the birds - 
trilled above her head, but she did not see or 
hear, she was conscious of nothing save her 
own terrible agony. 

In the wide entrance hall she met Mrs. 
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Bonifant, ber key-basket on her arm and a 
flurried look on her face. 

“TI was just hunting you,” she began, striv- 
ing to smother her embarrassment; “I want 
to havea little private talk with you, and the 
breakfast bell wont ring for an hour yet— 
will you go up to my chamber?” 

Mysie followed her in silence, and sat down 
by the window in an attitude of patient at- 
tention. At another time such a request 
would have startled her, but her great shock 
had rendered her perfectly passive and in- 
sensible. She sat down by the window, still 
crumpling the letter in her hand, while Mrs. 
Bonifant cleared her throat several times 
preparatory to a commencement. 

“ How long,” she began, at last, planging 
into the subject with ill-bred rudeness, “ has 
Mr. Russel been your guardian ?” 

“Nearly ten years, madam!” 

“Do you know what your father was worth; 
how much he left in Mr. Russel’s hands at 
his death ?” 

“Madam!” said Mysie, looking up, and a 
good deal startled in spite of her trouble. 

“O nonsense,” continued the lady, pettish- 
ly; “don’t madam me so much; answer my 
questions if you please. Do you think your 
tather left enough to defray all the expenses 
you have incurred since his death ?” . 

“TI am sure he did not.” 

“Just as I expected. Well, now you see, 
my dear,” drawing her chair to the girl’s side, 
“you have been living all along at Mr. Rus- 
sel’s expense; all right enough while you 
were a child—but matters have changed now, 
you perceive. You are old enough to take 
care of yourself, or to depend on your brother. 
It don’t look just right, you know, for a great, 
grown-up girl to live here all alone with a 
young man like Claude Russel; such things 
are not customary, you know. And besides,” 
she continued, a wicked light in her eyes as 
she saw the girl’s white face; “Mr. Russel 
and my niece will be married in a short time ; 
they have been engaged for years, and I don’t 
think Teresa— Well, excuse me, my dear, 
but young married people are selfish, you 
know, and don’t always like to have a third 
party in their way.” 

Through all the dumb agony at her heart, 


' Mysie felt this arrow strike sharper a thou- 


sand fold than the first. For a moment the 
room seemed to reel round her, but by a 
great effort she forced the question to her 
white lips, that was to seal her happiness or 
misery. 
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“Did my guardian instruct. you to tell me 
this, madam ?” 

Mrs. Bonifant hesitated, and a flush rose to 
her brow. 

“Well yes,.no, not exactly, that is, I have 
been talking over the matter with him, and 
he thinks it would be better for you to get a 
more suitable home, though of course, he 
wont say 80.” 

Mysie rose to her feet, with a sudden 
hardening, as it were, of every nerve in her 
flower-like form. 

“You might have spared yourself the 
trouble of this interview, madam,” she said, 
proudly; “I was going away, I had made up 
my mind before I met. you.” 

She was leaving the room with the step of 
a queen, but Mrs. Bonifant detained her. 

“Tm glad, my dear,’ she said, “that you 
regard the matter sosetsibly; don’t think me 
uncivil, pray, for having urged it upon you. I 
really meant it for your good, and if I can do 
anything to help you it will afford me 
pleasure, and my nephew, no doubt—” 

But Mysie cut her short, the indignant 
blood surging to her cheeks. 

“Thank you, madam, but I shall not need 
your aid. I am sorry to have trespassed so 
long on your nephew, but it shall all be paid 
back. My brother—” 

But a sudden recollection hushed the 
words on her lips, and blanched her cheeks; 
and, dumb and overwhelmed with agony, she 
sought her own chamber. Sbarper than any- 
thing else—even than her brother's crime 
and disgrace—was this last wound her tender 
heart had received. Her guardian thought it 
was proper that she should find another 
home, and had spoken of her indebtedness to 
him! Her guardian who had always seemed 
to love her so much! The thought brought 
the tears to her eyes in blinding showers. 
But she had no time to weep; she must act. 
Her brother was even then being parsued by 
the officers of justice. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose. Starting up with feverish haste 
she went about her preparations, packing. 
her wardrobe, and the few mementos that 
had belonged to her parents, leaving every- 
thing, even the merest trifle that she had re- 
ceived from the hands of her guardian. 

At a late hour she went down to seek him, 
and inform him of her intention to leave his 
house forever, but he had been absent all 

day, and was not expected to return that 
night. She was forced to write him a note 
explaining the cause of her departure; and 
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in the chill, cheerless dawn of the following 
morning she went out. from: the dainty little 
chamber that had been her happy home. so: 
Jong, and turned her back, as she thought, 
upon her guardian’s louse forever! A _pale,. 
quiet, self-possessed girl; but O, the untold. 
agony, the siek, friendless despair, locked up’ 
in that brave, proud, young heart! 

“ Ah, it is well that we shut our hearts, and no 

one know, 

Else all the happy world would drown in tears 
At so much desolation !* 


CHAPTER IIL 

Ir was midsummer amid the green New 
England hills, but there seemed to be no 
freshness aiid verdure, no sunlight, no breath 
of blossoms or murmur of bees, on the chill, 
rainy afternoon when Mysie reached the 
dwelling of her uncle, the Rev. Hezekiah 
Mowbray. The clouds lowered low and 
threatening, and a biting easterly wind drove 
the rain before it in great smoky sheets, and 
whirled the elm leaves hither and thither 
over the dreary common. The square, pris- 
on-like yard, with its high, white railing and 
neatly gravelled walks, had a most unfriendly 
and uninviting aspect, and poor little Mysie, 
drencned, and chilled to the heart, despite 
all her troubles could not help thinking, as 
she made her way over the bleak common 
and up the prim, straight walk of the grace- 
ful beauty at Russel Lodge, the winding, 
serpentine borders, the beds of gorgeous 
bloom, and the great Cherokee roses nodding 
over the hedges, heavy with their own per- 
fumes, with a yearning homesick feeling at 
her heart, that filled her eyes with hot, blind- 
ing tears. 

But her uncle stood in the doorway, evi- 
dently awaiting her, and there was no time 
to indulge in silly regrets. A spare, tall man 
in speckless black, with a white knot at hia 
throat, a hard, unfeeling man, Mysie thought, 
as she looked up at his stern face in the even- 
ing gloom; a man not likely to soften at the 


appeal she had to make, yet it ust be made, _ 


quickly. Every moment was precious.’ The 
thought quickened her laggard steps, and 
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' Mysie obeyed, rasping the slight incrusta- 
tion from the soles of her gaiters on the edge 
of the polished surface, then she followed 
him into the prim sitting-room, and dropping 
down on the edge of a chair, waited ner- 
vously for him to speak. He did so at last, 
after clearing his throat once or twice. 

“Niece,” he said, solemnly, “I hope I see 
you in good health ?” 

“Yes, uncle,” gasped Mysie. 

“Ah, a great blessing; one for which we 
should always be grateful. My letter you re- 
ceived, I suppose ?” . 

The poor girl sprang to her feet, unable to 


' endure the terturing suspense any longer. 


“Yes, uncle,” she cried; “and where is 
Eustaee, my poor brother?” 

“ Return to your seat, if you please, niece; 
I do not approve of undue excitement under 
any cireumstanees. We are instructed in the 
Holy Writ to be sober-minded in all things. 
Your brother has treated me with base in- 
gratitude.” 

Mysie had resumed her seat, bnt. at men- 
tion of her brother she started up again. 

“But where is he, uncle?” she implored. 
“ Have they arrested him? 0, pray tell me!* 

“ Niece,” he commanded, sternly, “ will you 
be seated, and hear what I have to say ?” 

The girl dropped back into her seat, the 
floor sliding from beneath her feet, the white 
walls dancing rourid her. 

“Your brother,” he continued, “has, as I 
said a moment ago, treated me, his best 
friend, with base ingratitude. I believe that 
God has given him over to hardness of heart 
and reprobacy of mind; that the good spirit 
has said of him, ‘Ephraim is joined to his 
idols, let him alone.’ Notwithstanding this, 
Iam willing even yet to do all I can for his 
soul; that is my mission, to save the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,—but after that I 
wash my hands of him; the law may take 
its course.” 

The girl was on her knees before him be- 
fore the words had barely escaped his lips. 

“O unele,”’ she prayed, with uplifted, 
streaming eyes; “unsay those eruel words. 
He js your dead sister’s child, and this is his 
first transgression. Save him, uncle; help 
him; he will refund the money in time. Be 
merciful, as you hope for mercy hereafter.” 

“My hopes of hereafter ate not based on 
any such sandy foundation,” he replied, with 
sublime scorn; “he has sinned. God pun- 
ishes the wicked—it is just. If he were my 
own son I would not interfere.” 
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brought an eager light to her eyes. 
“O uncle!” she cried, springing up the 
steps to clasp his hand. 
But. he motioned her back, an expression ‘ 
Of extreme distress on his face. 
“Serape your feet before you come up, 
please,” he said, sharply. ; 


The face and-voice were as hard and cold 
as steel. The girl rose to her feet with that 
one word, just, ringing in her ears. Was 
God like her uncle? Was there no mercy 
for the erring? The silent house, her uncle’s 
unrelenting face, and the chill night, coming 
down with dripping rain, seemed to answer, 
“None!” She shivered, and turned towards 
the door. 

“T must go to my brother,” she said; “can 
you tell me where to find him ?” 

“Tn prison; the officers arrested him yes- 
terday.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Bor I didn’t mean it, Mysie, indeed I 

Cidn’t,” the boy explained, as they sat to- 
gether in the solemn quiet that succeeded 
their painful and passionate meeting; “I 
didn’t mean to be a rogue—the devil tempted 
me, and I yielded. God knows how bitterly 
I have repented. Uncle might have spared 
me. Fd haye paid back every cent, and 
there might a’ been some hope, then; but 
*tis all over now. I’m done for. But don’t 
ery, little Mysie, I’m not worth.a tear.” 
But Mysie hung round. him with tears and 
kisses, and after a little while he told her the 
story, briefly, for their time was short. After 
entering the mercantile house in Boston, of 
which his ancle was a partner, he had been 
entrusted with large sums of money, and 
finally sent to Europe, as travelling agent for 
the firm. Previous to that, however, he had 
met at Saratoga the most beautiful woman, 
the strangest, brightest being he ever beheld, 
Teresa Delorme her name, a regal, Spanish 
beauty, with eyes that charmed him like 
those of aserpent. He loved her, or fancied 
that he did, and was foolish enough to tell 
her so. She did not reject him, but made 
him feel that his love was pleasing to her, 
drooping her wondrous eyes beneath his 
gaze, and resting her queenly head upon his 
shoulder. She could return his love, but she 
could not wed with poverty; her very nature 
demanded the luxuries that money alone 
could purchase. And thas they parted. 

Going to Europe as travelling agent for the 
firm,.he met her again, in Paris, more be- 
wilderingly beautiful than ever. There was 
to be a grand ball, and she desired hii to 
take her. He could not refuse, and lacking 
the requisite means, he yielded to the devil’s 
temptation, forged his uncle’s name, and 
took her to the ball, her raven braids gleaming 
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_ with diamonds,his gift,the price of his disgrace. 


Not long after,a marquis put his eye upon 
her, a wealthy but dissolute man, and then 
she discarded Eustace, refusing any further 
attention from him. Wild with disappoint- 
ment and despair, he told her all: how he had 
forged the note, and sold his honor and his soul 
for her sake. She only smiled, and called him 
“a silly boy,” but she kept his diamonds. 

Mysie heard all this with distended eyes 
and whitening lips. It was this same woman 
who had blighted all her happiness; this 
woman who was to be her guardian’s wife. 

“But the worst of it is yet to come,” the 
boy went on, a look. of yearning regret in his 
dark eyes; “I know you'll despise me, Mysie, 
and I deserve it; God knows how I despise 
myself. While I was at college I got ac- 
quainted with a girl named Ruth Marvin. 
She was a good girl, and she loved me as no 
one else ever did, or ever will, I promised to 
marry her, but when I met this beautiful 
woman I forgot my promise, Mysie. That 
stings worse than all the rest. Poor, tender 
little Ruthie! I’ve been a fool and a villain. 
Unele is right; I deserve all the punishment 
in store for me.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuer rain was falling dismally, and the 
night closing in, when Mysie descended the 
steps of the prison. She paused, wondering 
for the first time where she should go. Re 
turn to her uncle’s she would not, and she 
had not a friend in the village. She looked 
round upon the deepening gloom, and the 
strange, closed houses, with a feeling of utter 
desolation. And at that moment, as if in 
mockery, a picture of Russe] Lodge rose up 
before her; the long, low drawing-room, with 
its familiar objects, and her guardian sitting 
before the glowing fire. The hot tears rashed 
to her eyes in blinding showers. Just then 
some one plucked her sleeve, and, turning, 
she faced a young girl with a scarlet mantle 
wrapt over her head. Her face attracted 


_Mysie on the instant. + It was.a young face, 


infantile and pretty, but the expression that 
struck the girl so forcibly was its infinite 
tenderness and forbearance. She had stood 
in the presence of unrelenting justice a few 
moments before, but here was the very em- 
bodiment of undying love and pity. In- 
stinctively she put out her hand. The girl © 
silver sweetness. 
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“1 saw you coming out,” she said, “and I 
wanted to ask you how he—I ‘mean the poor 
young man ini prison—how he bears up ?” 

“He is my brother,” replied Mysie, sadly. 

The tender face flushed hotly. 

“O, 1 didn’t know—pray forgive me. I’m 
not curious, indeed, but I wanted to know 
because I pity him so much.” 

“You are Ruth Marvin?” Mysie said, hér 
eyes overflowing with tears. 

“Iam. Yes. How did you know ?” 

“T have heard of you—but it rains so!” 

“Where do you stay to-night ?” 

“God knows; in the street, perhaps. : 

can’t go back to my uncle’s.” 

Ruth's face brightened like sunshine 
darkness, 

“Come with me,” she said, simply; and In 
ten minutes Mysie had found her home; the 
home that was to shelter her through all her 
coming years of trial and sorrow. 

“Blame him?” Ruth said; as. the two sat 
together that night in the little chamber at 
‘Widow Marvin’s, “I’ve never thought of that. 
I've only pitied and loved him—and if I 
Know my heart, I'd be willing to die, if it 
could save him.” 

Mysie bent over and kissed her reverently. 
“ You'll save him’ in the end, Ruth,” she said. 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“If the worst comes, could you love him 
still when all is over?” 
~ “T shall love him forever,’ she answered. 

« Then you will save him, for he loves you, 
Ruth ; despite all dune he 
loves you” 

The girl blushed deeply. 

’ “Tf I thought so—if I thought he \walited 
to see me—if I could only see him,” sheé'said. 

“You can help him, dear, more than any 
one else in the world. wm you go with me 
‘to-morrow ?” 

“Tf you think it’s right,” she said, prompt- 
ly; “and there’s a little matter I wish to 
arrange, if you wont think me too bold. Td 
have gone to see him and told him about it, 
only I didn’t like to intrude myself on him 
after—well, after what has passed between 
us. He’s got to have lawyers to defend him, 
you know, when his trial comes off.” - 

“O° yes,” responded Mysie; “I never 
thought of that!” 

“ But I did,” the girl continued, her cheeks 
aflame with blushes, “and I talked with 
mother about it, and she said I might do as I 
pleased. It is a little legacy grandmother left 
me, not much,to be sure, but it will help some.” 


“© Ruth,” cried Mysie, with swift falling 
tears; “I never knew any one so good as 
you, so generous, so forgiving.” 

“TI am too weak, too liable to do wrong 
myself, to be hard on another's failings,” she 
answered, quietly. 

On the following-morning they visited the 
prison together, and the meeting and recon- 
ciliation between Ruth and her lover was 
touching beyond expression; but in her pro- 
posed act of generosity the noble girl was 
disappointed. Another had forestalled her. 
Claude Russel had done everything that 
could be done in the way of engaging skillful 
and eniinent counsel. Mysie heard this with 
a sharp pahg at her heart. Her thoughtful, 
ever kind guardian! Had she done wrong in 
leaving home? No,no; she was right. He 
was to marry the woman who had wrought 
ber brother’s ruin. Still the stinging thorn 
was in her heart. 

But despite all his lavish generosity, and 
the most able defence of the young man’s 
counsel, the result was as every one had an- 
ticipated. Eustace De Courcy was convicted 
of the ‘crime of forgery, and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment in the State prison. 
The sentence fell with stunning weight upon 
‘the his proud heart to the 
very earth. 

“Good-by, Mysie, ind good-by, Ruth,” he 
said, as the two stood atthe carriage door 
on the morning of his départure; “God bless 
‘you both. ‘Don’t worry on my aceount. I’m 
not worth it: Try to forget me, both of you.” 
- The widow’s daughter pushed up closer. 
don’t want. to forget’ you, Eustace,” she 
replied, her clear eyes beaming with womai’s 
‘sublime devotion. “When the five years are 
over and you come back, God willing, you will 
find me here awaiting you. Remember this, 
Eustace, and bear it like a man, for my sake.” 

‘The ypung man looked down into the girl’s 
face with a kind of wondering joy, and a 
sudden gleam, a gleam as it were of a new 
life to come, swept’ over his own. "Tis said 
there is a turning point in every man’s life, a 
crisis, when he chooses good or evil, right or 
wrong, when therecording angel writes him 
down redeemed; on’ the white page of the 
book’ of life, or lost, on the black record of 


. eternal damnation. If this be so, in that 


moment Eustace De Courcy was redeemed, 
and his good angel cancelled the dark sin 
that stood against him, and wrote his name 
on a new page, fresh and spotless. 

- “Come home, little Mysie, to Russel Lodge,” 


j 


said Claude Russel, pressing up to the girl's 

side as the sheriff's carriage rolled away, 

Bat she turned from him with, a white and 
face. 

“No sir,” she murmured, sadly; “I shall 

never come back to Russel Lodge any more.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Five years went by—five years of shadow 
and sunshine, of tears and smiles, of despair 
and hope; five years of weary, galling toil to 
Eustace De Courcy, meting out the days of 
his punishment in the State prison; five 
years of brave, prayerful waiting in the cot- 
tage home of Ruth Marvin. Mysie gave 
music lessons, and made the widow’s cottage 
her home; and Ruth worked untiringly at 
her needle, denying herself every pleasure 


and gratification, and hoarding away every | 


hard-earned cent against the coming day, 
the happy day, the day of compensation 
which God would surely vouchsafe to her 
after all her patient waiting. And at last it 
came; the day that was to restore Eustace 
De Courcy to the two hearts that loved him 
with such unchanging devotion. 

They were at the depot, Mysie and Ruth, 
long before the train was due; but it came at 
last, steaming round the green circle of the 
hills, and filling all the summer air with 
wreaths of vapor. A tall figure appeared 
upon the platform; the two girls averted 
their eyes for an instant, faint and sick, fear- 
ing to meet a wan and wasted face, branded 
with the dreadful impress of shame and dis- 
honor. Ruth was the firet to turn. 

“He must not want a welcome, Mysie,” 
she whispered, and both sprang to meet him 
with outstretched hands. Not a shamed or 
hopeless face, albeit it was wan and pale, but 
a face subducd and strong, the face of a man 
whe had repented of his one transgression. 

A convulsive grasping of long-severed 
hands, gushing tears that were not tears of 
sorrow, and the three turned in the direetion 
of Ruth’s cottage; and to every one that 
passed them by as they walked dreamily 
down the green lane, the truth was palpable, 
that from henceforth and forever Eustace 
Courcy was a changed man, 

A month later there was a quiet marriage 
at the widow’s cottage, and Bustace and 
Ruth, his wife and helpmeet, set up a little 
business of their own, based upon the noble 
girl’s hard-earned pennies, and we may as 
well add just here, that when at last, by their 
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united efforts they succeeded in scraping to- 
gether enough to liquidate the disgraceful 
debt, the. Rev. Hezekiah Mowbray did not 
hesitate to receive it. He was just. 

In the meantime, Mysie had obtained a 
lucrative position as governess in a wealthy 


family residing at no great distance from 
Russel Lodge, her old home, It was autumn 
time when she bade adieu to Eustace and 
Ruth, and journeyed back to the old place. 
She found her new home very pleasant, and 
yielding to an irresistible impulse, she deter- 
mined, before entering upon the discharge of 
her duties, to make a short. visit. to her old 
friend, the steward’s wife. It was nearly 
nightfall when she reached the familiar place, 
and with fast falling tears walked up the 
poplar-shaded avenue, The old woman met 
her in the cottage door with open arms, 

“You've come back at last, bonnie bird,” 
she exclaimed, laughing and crying by turns, 
“I know’d you in a minute, for all the long 
years that ’ave gone, Poor thing! poor, 
tender, little bird! I know you've missed 
the old, warm nest,” 

Mysie leaned her head against her old 
friend’s shoulder, with a feeling of unspeak- 
able content; the feeling of one who bas wan- 
dered long and wearily, and has got home at 
last. 


“O,” she murmured, dreamily, “it seems so 
sweet, so like the happy, happy days gone by. 
No other place in the wide world can ever be 
home to me.” 
_“Novother place ever ought to be home to 
you, child. You was wrong in going away; 
it well nigh broke your master’s heart.” 

Mysie started up with blazing cheeks. 
“ But he wished me to go, Mrs. Blackburn; 
Mrs, Bonifant told me so,” 

“ She told you a lie, then; he’d a’ give his 
very life to ’ave got you back agin, Child, 
don’t contradict me; don’t I know? Hasn't 
he come in here night after night, when the 
house was crammed wi’ company, and talked 
and talked, till the tears run down his cheeks 
just like a child? He loved you, honey, my 
master did, as no ether man will ever love 
you agin,” 

“ But,” faltered Mysie, trembling from head 
to foot like an aspen, “ he was to marry his 


_ cousin, Teresa Delorme ?” 


“I know; that was the curse of his life. 
When he was nothing but a boy, they be- 
witched and wheedled him into makin’ love 
to her. Once done, it couldn’t be undone, 
and poor master soon found out what a mis- 
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take he'd made. Miss Teresa was as false as 
she was fair; but she held him to his prom- 
ise, and master was too honorable to back 
out. But when he got to loving you it was 
terrible. What he suffered no one will ever 


know; it had brought the gray hairs to his 
head when he went away.” 


Mysie turned away with a sobbing gasp, 
cher face as white as death. 

“Will you let me Have ‘the keys, Mrs. 
Blackburn ?” she said. “Tl go down to the 
old house a little while.” * 


“ Poor child!” murmured the old ‘woman, 
looking after her. “ Her wiilte ‘fice tells the 
‘same story. Surely God’s too good to keep 
’em apart forever.” 

It was an autumn sunset; gold, and'‘purple, 
‘and crimson draped ‘the west, and ‘the lofty 
‘trees about Russel Lodge shook down théfr 
leaves in showers of rustling splendor. Myste 
walked on, sweet memories crowding back 
upon her—memories of days that could never 
come again. ‘There'was the old garden, the 
flowers he so loved. The great crimsdn ‘roses 
hung heavy on ‘their stems. Mysie passeil 
up the broad steps, unlockell the door and 
entered. His picture hung above the grand 
plano in the old dtawing-room, just as in 
days of yore. She sat down upon the musit 
stool, gazing up at the ‘rioble, dearly-loved 
face through streaming tears. Then'moved 
by a vague ‘Inipulse, -she opened ‘the plano 
and ran her fingers over the’keys. Filitting 
from one familiar strain to ‘another, she set- 


tled upon an old ballad her guardian used 
to love. Out upon the evening’alr, over the 
pulsing sea, her clear voice floated, 
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with emotion, thrilling with divinest love, 


As the last notes died away a shadow dark- 
ened the doorway. She turned and rose to 
her feet with a cry of joy. 

“My guardian! O my guardian! 
‘you come back to me?” 

Then she grew silent, drooping and blush- 


‘tng beneath his dazzling eyes. 

“ Mysie.” he said, at last, his voice broken 
‘and husky, “I come back from my lonely 
‘wanderings to my solitary home, and find you 
here to welcome me. ‘What does it mean?” 

She stammered, crimsoning with shame 
‘and confusion, “I am'teaching not far off— 
‘and I—TI did not know you were coming?” 

_ Bat.you'are glail to'see me, Mysie ?” 

She did not reply; but something in her 
Shy, swift glance maile‘hils very soul thrill. 

“You are giad,” he cried; “O child, don’t 
try to keep the truth from me, ’tiscruel. God 
knows I have suffered enough. Mysie, Mysie, 
I must speak, my heart will burst; it has 
kept the'secret so long. [Jove you, little Mysie, 
as no man ever loves but orice in his lifetime.” 

“And Teresa Delorme?” she questioned, 
‘with ‘a quick flash tn ‘her eyes. 

“Has discarded ‘me, and married a mar- 
quis. I-am free at last—free to offer 'you the 
love ‘that bas so long ‘been ‘yours. Little 
wanderer, will you come home ?” 

He opened ‘his ‘arms, and with ‘timid joy 
she crept into their enibrace. And the au- 
tumn sun dropped ‘down behind the purple 
hills; ‘and the sea murmured a melodious 
lullaby; and'the birds ‘burst into an answer- 
ing chorus;'and the happy day, the day of 
compensation, closed in perfect peace. 


Have 
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Hast never seen a bright-rayed star struggling to burst 
The enveloping clouds that hid its soft, pure beams? 
And looking, hast not seen it break with radiant gleams 

Its prison bars, in purer lustre than at first, 

Ere darksome clouds had gathered o’er it and dispersed? 
So passed her spirit out from earth-formed clouds at even, 

‘Into the shining stardom of God’s upper sky, 

_ To beam resplendent’ mid the undimmed orbs on high. 
Or, hast thou not beheld at morning’s holy hour, 
Unfolding in rare loveliness, some fragrant flower; 

Its tears night-gathered, all transmitited into pearls 

In the clear light the springtime’s balmy morn unfurls? 

So she, a lily, to the safe parterre of heaven, 

In‘all her wealth of ‘love and purity ‘Was ‘given. 
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WAS IT A SUICIDE? 


BY DON LLOYD WYMAN. 


Tus is a true story which Iam about to 
tell; remember that. .The incident occurred 
many years ago—a great many years ago, it 
seems to me, for I was a boy then, and now I 
have gray threads in my locks, 

It was during the vacation following my 
freshman year—how very long ago. Well, it 
came about in this wise; I,was city-born and 
bred, you must know, and was therefore tired 
to death of the hot, dusty July sidewalks, and 
so when a distant relative, living in a little 
far-away, quiet mountain village wrote me to 
spend the summer vacation at his cool, snug 
house, I gladly and at once accepted, and set 
out packing my trunk with everything which 
I deemed necessary or convenient to my 
visit—not by any means forgetting a copy 
each of Homer and Horace, by means. of 
which I intended to astonish my rural rela- 
tives and gain a reputation for scholarly pro- 
fundity, which, I am very willing to ac- 
knowledge at this late day, I was in no wise 
entitled to. It may not be amiss to say, by 
way of parenthesis, that when I found my 
pretty cousin May Anderson—my junior by 
two years—fully my equal in Latin, my 
superior in French, and an accomplished 
pianist, moreover, that I gave up the idea of 
making a sensation in that manner, or indeed 
in any manner whatever, but fell to liking 
her immediately, to forgetting my classics, 
and to enjoying myself without let or 
hindrance. 

Now, all this by way of preface, for it has 
very little to do with the unaccountable event 
that I am going to relate. 

Tt was a little village of a single street; a 
fresh, shady, straggling, monotonous little 
village; a small stone church, a neat public 
house, painted white with green blinds, and 
fronted by the village well; a long, low, 
country-store, in one corner of which was the 
post-office—you have seen many such towns. 

The only thing of interest to me in the 
village, always excepting my cousin May, was 
a large, dilapidated old stone mansion stand- 
ing on a rise of ground at the remote end of 
the village; uninhabited when first I saw it, 
and thus had been for years I was told. Little 
boys who by daylight dared hardly to throw 


stones through the mouldering and glassless. 
windows, never passed the gloomy shell after 
dark unless from necessity, and then with 
much bravado of loud whistling and nervously 
swift steps. 

But one day a change was observed; the 
broken windows were found boarded up or 
filled with rags; a light. smoke was seen to 
issue from one of the huge chimneys, and 
some unusually audacious adventurers, peer- 
ing through a rear window on the ground 
floor, saw two old and haggish looking women 
whose faces showed them to be sisters, sitting 
at their scanty meal. 

From this time forward very little was seen 
or known of the mysterious occupants of th¢ 


old house, Strange rumors got afloat tha: 


these two miserly and, to all appearance, 
wretchedly poor old women, were heirs of the 
former aristocratic proprietor of the lordly 
old edifice, and had immense stores of wealth 
hidden in the dark nooks and crannies of the 
house; and, to the unbounded wonder of 
many practical and shrewd people, subsequent 
events showed a good grain of truth in these 
unaccredited reports. 

Well, things ran on in the same easy-going, 
humdrum style for two or three months, at 
the end of which time.I began thinking of 
my return to college, and immensely dreading 
to say good-by to my cousin May. 

Early one September evening, a few days 
previous to that of my proposed departure, 
the whole village was shocked by the report 
that one of the old ladies had hanged herself, 
and with all a boy’s eagerness I hurried to the 
deadly spot. Only two or three of the 
villagers were at the house on my arrival, and 
with these was the surviving old beldame 
whom I had never before seen, a mumbling, 
grumbling, wicked-faced old hag who paid 
little or no attention to ot presence or 
guestions, At last, to my question, where 
the body might be found, she said not a word, 


- but signed us to follow her, which we did 


with a strange reluctance, Through a long, 
untidy hall she led us, up a broad flight of 
marble stairs, through chambers and passages 
dusty and cobwebbed, till we reached the foot 


of a steep, narrow staircase, leading to an un- 
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covered trap door which opened into the 
garret. Pausing, she motiored us to precede 
her, and with difficulty we climbed the rickety 
stairs. Reaching the landing, we were at first 
unable to discover a single object in the 
dusky place; but as our eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, we beheld in the further 
end of the garret an object that struck us 
with unmitigated terror. 

Through a crevice adusty beam of subdued 
light fell athwart the dark and rested upon 
the face of a fiend. Allelse was in obscurity; 
we could see only the coarse gray hair, the 
head turned sidewise by the strain of the 
rope, one eye closed, the other widely open 
and shining in the beam of light, as if ogling 
death behind the black mass of chimney. 
Approaching with cautious steps, we were 
enabled to see more plainly. It was the 
sister, of course, and it was evident she had 
committed suicide. Still, there were circum- 
stances of a character to hint at foul play, yet 
seemingly not sufficiently strong to warrant 
anything further than a coroner’s jury and 
inquest. The body was found hanging toa 
rafter, and so low was it that the knees of the 
corpse rested upon the floor. There were 
several bruises and scratches on the face and 
body, but none ofa determinate nature. In 
fine, the jury pronounced it a case of ‘self- 
killing, and if any had misgivings as to. the 
correctness of the verdict, they kept them 
studiously to themselves. 

The body was taken down, I assisting, and 
decently laid out. The funeral was appointed 
for the next day; two or three of the village 
women remained through the day, and until 
dark. When about to quit the house, it was 
found that nobody had been engaged to “set 
up with the corpse” (in the ghastly parlance 
of the common people), a ceremony as 
punctiliously observed in those days as it was 
foolish and superstitious. 

lt was immediately sought. to find some- 
body of nerve and will sufficient to under- 
take the undesirable task; many were re- 
quested, but none obtained; there was a 
something about the affair that moved the 
most careless and bold to shun the ghostly 
duty. 

At last, finding no one else likely to under- 
take it, I volunteered to act as watcher; and 
so about nine o’clock of the evening, salegt- 
ing a book from my uncle’s library to help 
me through a sleepless night, I took my way 
to the house of death. 

The old woman met me at the door, and 


admitted me without a word. <A single can- 
die was burning on a low deal table; the 
corpse, I knew, was lying in its state chamber 
directly over my head. It had been prepared 
with ice and saltpetre, thus obviating the 
necessity of visiting it during the night. 
Presently the old woman withdrew to a 
little bedroom adjoining the apartment in 
which I was sitting, and in a few minutes I 
knew by her heavy breathing that she was 


I picked up my book and opened it; it was 
a volume of Edgar Poe’s wonderful tales. A 
strange choice you may say; and so it might 
have been for some, but I was never timid, 
First I read“ The Black Cat;” but just be- 
fore reaching its close a very slight creeping 
noise brought me to my proper self in an 
instant; it seemed to be in the chamber 
overhead, and I soon argued myself into the 
belief that it was only the wind through a 
broken pane of glass swaying the window 
curtain, Coming to this conclusion, I felt 
easier; rose, walked ‘to the window and 
looked out. A few clouds were flying through 
the sky, and in the west a new moon, just at 
set, gleamed fitfully. At this nmioment, with 
much whirring and wheezing, a venerable 
old clock in some distant ‘room tolled out the 
hour of midnight. I was astonished at the 
lateness of the time; but on consulting my 
watch found it in perfect accord with the 
clock. I went back to my book, and listen- 
ing a second, heard the laborious breathing 
of the old-woman. I began reading the ad- 
venture of Arthur Gordon Pym. How far I 
had read I cannot say, when a wind sprang 
up in the trees outside the house, and wailed 
through the empty rooms hollowly. The 
moon had set, the clouds thickened, and 
again the wind came, but with new force. 
Involuntarily I closed my book, and turning 
half round encountered the gleaming eyes of 
the old beldame, looking out from the partly 
opened bedroom door with an expression of 
horror. She immediately withdrew without 
saying a word, and again I-sought to forget 
myself in my book. 

I read page after page, and finally finishing 
my story, leaued back in my chair and rumi- 
nated on the strange events in the life of the 
fabulous Pym. By-and-by I found myself 
nodding, and only with an effort was enabled 
to collect my scattering fancies. At last I 
slept—I know I must have slept, but how 
long I have no means of knowing. Did I 
dream, or was it real? I sprang-to my feet 
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with nervous terror; my candle was flicker- 
ing and sputtering in the tube of the candle- 
stick; a terrible shriek was dying away in 
the echoing rooms—or was it only the wind 
which was now wailing with added strength ? 

A slight cold breath of air came against 
my cheek. I turned and saw that ‘the door 
of the room leading to the broad stairway 
was wide open, and glanciig nervously up 
the length of the stairs, I saw, or- thought I 
saw, a white object just turning to round off 
the upper balusters. A chill horror over- 
came me; and while I sat moveless and si- 
lent, the wind lulled an instant, and in the 
quiet I heard a dull, dragging sound from the 
regions overhead. At that instant, as ‘if an 
outer door had been opened, a strange 
draught of cold air rushed down the staircase, 
slamming doors and rattling windows, flut- 
tered the leaves of my book, and puffed out 
my feeble candle. 

I was thoroughly frightened, and at what? 
I could not have told you; but I caught my 
hat from the table and made the best of my 
way for the front door. It was locked, but 
the key was in the door, and ‘turning it I 
found myself in the blessed open air. 

I took the street and walked aimlessly 
about for:a time, and when the air had cooled 
the fever of my childish fear, I began ‘to be 
seriously ashamed of myself, and determined 
to go back to the old house at once, before the 
sleeping woman should discover my absence. 


Do you Remember? 


I drew out my watch and found it nearly 
four A. M., and turned to retrace my steps; 
already an amber glow was dawning in the 
east. I sat down on a large stone, and re- 
moving my hat from my head, drank in the 
beauty and freshness of the breaking day. 
Fearing to be seen, I rose and hastened to 
the house, but stopped at the broken gate, 
dreading to enter. By-and-by a couple of 
neighbors came along and accosted me. At 
my suggestion they entered the house with 
me. I went to the bedroom to awaken the 
old woman, wishing to leave. The door was 
open ; I knocked, no response; I listened, no 
noise of breathing; I entered, the room was 
empty! I related this to the two men. 
“Maybe she is with the corpse,” they sug- 
gested ; “ let's go and see.” 

We ascended the stairway and entered the 
state chamber; ‘there lay the corpse, but the 
old ‘woman was not there. ‘What horror is 
this! the shroud was ‘torn and rumpled, and 
for a few inches about the bottom of the gar- 
ment was a drabbled and dusty stain—the 
corpse had struggled and WALKED! 

A startling idea possessed me suddenly. 
“Come,” I said; and they followed me— 
through the ball, up the narrow stairway into 
the dismal attic; ‘the first rays of the sun lit 
up the dusty ‘place partially. In the same 
place, by the same rope, the old woman was 
hanging! 


DO YOU REMEMBER! 
BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


Do you remember in the wild March weather 
How first we met, solong and long ago? 
A poet lad and dreaming girl together, 
Weaving bright fancies in the fire’s red 
glow. 
Eager for life, and ignorant as eager 
Of the great truths that in its lessons lay— 


Yet much I doubt if all our present knowledge 
Be worth the trust of that dear, happy day. 


Do you remember in the summer gleaming 
‘How side by side we sat, while eye and cheék 
Unconsciously revealed the sweet existence 
~ Of mutual love, that lips were slow to speak? 
Both lacking in the ‘world’s acknowledged 
glories, 
Its splendid fame, its gilded rank and power,— 
Yet much I doubt if all our since successes 
Be worth the bliss of that delicious hour. 


Do you remember—’tis the sad old story 
Hid deep away in.many an aching heart!— 
How, spite our love, than which none e’er was 


truer, 
Your life and mine were rudely wrenched 
? 


apart 
‘We have met grief and wrestled with it often 
Since then; may wrestle with it oft again, — 
¥et much I doubt if all our other sorrows 
Be half so bitter as that parting pain! 


Belovéd, my beloved, do you remember 
Our days are swiftly passing? Even now 

The locks are silver that, with such fond fingers, 

‘You used to smooth from off my girlish brow. 
A little more of life's hot fret and fever; 

_& little longer mid earth’s scenes to dwell, 
And we shall sleep, and it will all be over; 
. And we shall meet, and it will all be weil. 
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LUCK AND PIUCK: 
JOHN OAKLEYW’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MR. HALL’S DISCOMFITURE. 


Tue paper which John had discovered 
among the rubbish in the stove was a half 
sheet of foolscap, which was covered with im- 
itations of Mr. Berry’s handwriting, the 
words occurring being those of the note of 
hand which Hall had presented for payment. 
The first attempts were inexact, but those 
further down, with which pains had evidently 
been taken, were close copies of Mr. Berry’s 
usual handwriting. This of course John 
could not know, not being familiar with his 
uncle’s hand, but his aunt confirmed it. 

“It is clear,” said John, “that Mr, Hall has 
forged the note which he presented against 
my uncle’s estate.” 

“What a wicked man,” said Mrs. Berry, 
“ to seek to defraud me and my poor fatherless 
children! I never could have suspected him.” 

“It was the love of money, aunt. He 
thought you would not detect the fraud.” 

“I should not but for you, John. How 
lucky it was you came. Now tell me what I 
ought todo.” 


“Is there a lawyer in the place?” asked 
Jobn. 

“ Yes, there is Mr. Bradley.” 

“ Then, aunt, you had better send for him, , 
and ask his advice.” 

“1 will do so; I think that will be the best 
way.” 

Mr, Bradley, though a country lawyer, was 
aman of sound judgment and quite reliable. 
When the circumstances were communicated 
to him he gave his opinion that John’s 
suspicions were well founded. 

“I should like to see Mr, Hall here,” he 
said. “Can you not ask him to be present, 
and bring the note with him?” 

“The ,stoere closes at nine. I will invite 
him then, if you can meet him at that hour.” 

“That will suit me, Mrs. Berry,” said the 
lawyer 

Mr, Hall was not surprised at the message 


che received. He expected that the widow 


would be troubled by the claim he had pre- 
sented, and he was prepared to listen to en- 
tréaties that payment might be postponed. 
That his fraud was suspected he did not 
dream. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1968, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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When Mr. Hall entered the little sitting- 
room he was somewhat surprised to see Mr. 
Bradley, the lawyer, but it occurred to him 
that Mrs. Berry in ber trouble had applied to 
him to mediate between them. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Bradley,” he said. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Hall,” said the lawyer, 
rather coldly. 

“It is rather cool this evening,” ‘said Hall, 
trying te appear at ease. 

“T understand,” said Mr. Bradley, not ap- 
pearing to notice this remark, “ that you have 
a claim against the estate of my late friend, 
Mr. Berry.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And the amount is—” 

“Two thousand dollars” said Hall, 


promptly. 

“So I understood. Did you bring the note 
with you?” 

Hall opened his pocket-book and produced 
the note. The lawyer took it, and seanned 
it closely. 

“Do you know what led Mr. Berry to 
borrow this amount ?” asked the lawyer. 

“He wanted to put it into his business.” 

“Did he extend his business then? He 
might have done it to a considerable extent 
with that sum.” a 

“No, I believe not,” said Hall, hesitating. 

“But I thought he borrowed the money 
with that object.” 

“The truth is,” said Hall, after a pause, 
. “he was owing parties in Boston for a con- 
siderable portion of his stock, and it was to 
pay off this sum that he borrowed the 
money.” 

“T suppose you are aware, Mr. Hall, that 
this claim will sweep away two-thirds of Mr. 
Berry’s estate ?” 

“Tam sorry,” said Hall, hesitating. “I 
didn’t know but he left more.” 

“Scareely a thousand dollars will be left to 
the family. Mire. Berry will have a very hard 
time.” 

“T wont be hard upon her,” said Hall, “I 
don’t need all the money now. I will let half 
of it, say, stand for a year.” 

“ But it will have to be paid finally.” 

“Yes, I suppose I must have my money.” 

“It’s rather strange that ‘Mrs. Berry never 
knew anything of this. Her — usually 
told her of his business affairs.” 

“She thonght so,” said Mr. Hall, sig- 
nificantly. 

“Do you mean to imply that he did not ?” 

“Tt seems that he did not tell her of this.” 


“So it appears, and yet it was a very im- 
portant matter. By the way, Mr. Hall, it 
was very creditable to a young man, like 
yourself, to have saved up so considerable an 
amount of money. Two thonsmad dollars is 
quite a little sum.” 

“I did not save it up—that fs, not all of it,” 
said Hall, perceiving that this would lead to 
suspicion. In fact he was beginning to feel 
rather uneasy under the lawyer's questioning. 

“You did not save it up?” 

° “ Not all of it. I received a legacy a little 

more than two years since from a relative.” 

“You were fortunate. What was the 
amount of the legacy ?” 

“ Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“And you lent all this to Mr. Berry?” 

* Yes sir.” 

“And five hundred dollars more.” 

* Yes.” 

“You never mentioned this legacy at dle 
time.” 

* Only to Mr. Berry.” 
“ Where did your relative live, Mr. Hall ?” 
“In Worcester,” said Hall, hesitating. 
“What relative was it ?” 

“My aunt,” answered Hall, beginning to 
feel uncomfortable. 

“ What was her name ?” 

“T don’t see why you ask so many ques- 
tions, Mr. Bradley,” said Hall, beginning to 
find this catechizing embarrassing, especially 
as he had to make up the answers on | the 
spot. 

“Surely you have no objection to answer 
my question, Mr. Hall?” said the lawyer, 
looking fixedly at the young man who 
changed color. 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Hall, “ but it seems un- 
necessary.” 

“You must consider, Mr. Hall, that this 
claim is a very unexpected one. Mr. Berry 
never mentioned to any one, so far as I know, 
‘that he had borrowed this money of you. 
Remember, also, that it will reduce Mrs. 
Berry to poverty, and you will not be sur- 
prised that we want to know all the particu- 
lars respecting the transaction.” 

“T should think the note ought to be 
sufficient,” said Hall. 

“True, the note. Let me examine it once 
more.” 

The lawyer scrutinized the note, and 
raising his eyes said: 

“This note is in Mr. Berry's handwriting, is 
it ?” 

“Ves.” 
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“By the way, Mr. Hall, the interest has 


“Ah, then I suppose we shall find cor- 
responding entries on Mr. Berry’s books.” — 

“TI suppose so,” said Hall, but he began to 
feel very 

“So that no interest is due now.” 

“About a month’s interest, but never mind 
about that, I wont say anything about that,” 
said Hall, magnanimously. 

“ You are very considerate, Mr. Hall,” said 
the lawyer, “but I am sure Mrs. Berry will 
not accept this favor. She intends to pay 
you every penny she owes you.” 

Mr. Hall brightened up at this intimation. 
He thought it looked encouraging. 

“I don’t want to be hard,” he said. 
don’t care for the trifle of interest due.” 

“I repeat that Mrs. Berry’means to pay 
every penny that is justly due, but not one 
cent that is not so due,” said the lawyer, 
emphasizing the last words, _ 

“ Of course,” said the clerk, nervously; “ buat 
why do you say that?” 

“Do you wish me to tell you, Mr, Hall?” 
asked Mr. Bradley, fixing his keen glance 
upon the young man. 

Ves.” 

“Then I will tell you. Because I believe 
this note which I hold 
base forgery.” 

Hall jumped to his feet in dismay. 

“Do you mean to insult me?” he asked, 
with quivering lips. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hall. It is best that this 
matter should be settled at once. I have 
made a charge, and it is only fair that I 
should substantiate it, or try to do so, Did 
you ever see this sheet of paper ?” 

saying, he.produced the crumpled half 
sheet which John found in the stove. 

Mr. Hall turned pale. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” he faltered ; 
but there was a look npon his face which 
belied his words, 

“I think you do know, Mr. Hall,” said the 
lawyer. “You must be aware that forgery is 
a serious matter.” 

“ Give me back the note,” said Hall. 

“Do you admit it to be a forgery ?” 

“T admit nothing.” 

“Mr. Hall, I will hand you the note,” said 
the lawyer, after a slight pause, “ merely re- 
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minding you that if it is what I suppose, the 
sooner you destroy it the better.” 

Hall took the note with nervous haste, and 
thrust it into the flame of the lamp. In an 
instant it was consumed. ; 

“You have done wisely, Mr. Hall,” said 
Mr. Bradley, “I have no farther business 
with you.” 

“I shall leave Wilton to-morrow, Mrs. 
Berry,” said Hall. “I must ask you to get 
somebody else in my place.”, 

“I will pay you tonight whatever wages 
are due you,” said the lawyer, “in behalf of 
Mrs. Berry.” 

“ But how shall I manage about the store ?” 
asked Mrs, Berry. 

“T will take charge of it, aunt,” said John, 
promptly, “if you will get some one to assist 
me.” 


“Very well, John, but Lam afraid it will 
be too much for you.” 

“ Never fear, aunt, I haven’t been in the 
store long, but I’ve learned a good deal about 
the business.” 

Hall was paid, and that was the last that 
was seen of him. He went away in the stage 
the next morning, and it is to be hoped that 
he has found out that honesty is the best 
policy. 

After he had left the room, Mr. Bradley 
advanced to Mrs. Berry and grasping her 
hand said, cordially: 

“T congratulate you on the new and im- 
proved look of your affairs.” 

“Tt has lifted a great weight from my 
mind,” said the widow. “Now I feel sure 
that I shall be able to get along, especially 
with John’s help. He was the first to suspect 
Mr. Hall of attempting to cheat me.” 

“You ought to be-a lawyer, John,” said 
Mr. Bradley. “ You have shown that you 
have a good head on your shoulders.” 

“ Perhaps I may be one some time,” said 
John, smiling. 

“If you ever do, my office is open to you. 
Good-night, Mrs. Berry, we’ve done a good 
evening’s work.” 

The next day John undertook the chief 
management of his aunt’s store. He engaged 
James Sanford, who had had some experience 
in anothér town, to help him, and things went 


on smoothly for a few weeks. At the end of 


that time John received an important letter 
from Hampton. 


| 
“ How often ?” 
“Every six months,” he answered, more 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCE. 


Wu John was attending to his aunt’s 
interests at Wilton, important events were 
occurring at Hampton. 

It has already been stated that Ben Bray- 
ton was accustomed to spend most of his 
time in lounging at the tavern and in a bil- 
liard saloon close by. It was at the latter 
place that he the privilege of forming an 
acquaintanee with Arthur Winchester, a 
young man from the city of New York (or so 
he'represented). He was dressed ‘in the ex- 
treme of the fashion, sported a heavy gold 
chain, wore a diamond ring, and carried a 
jaunty cane. I cannot guarantee the gen- 
uineness of the gold or the diamond, but there 
was no one in Hampton who could distin- 
guish them from ‘the real articles. 

The appearance of Mr. Arthur Winchester 
created something of a sensation among the 
young men of Hampton, or at least that 
portion who aspired to wear fashionable 
clothes. Mr. Winchester’s attire was general- 
ly regarded as “nobby ” in thé extreme. They 
exhibited’ an elegance which the highest 
efforts of the village tailor had never succeed- 
ed in reaching. Forthwith the smart. young 
men in Hainpton became possessed with the 
desire to-have their clothes made in the same 
faultless style, and Mr.:Winchester was ac- 
commodating: énougt: to permit the village 
tailor to take a pattern from his garments. | 

Among those who gazed with admiration 
at the new-comer-was Ben Brayton: He was 
the first, indeéd, to order a suit like Mr. Win- 
‘chester’s, in which, when obtained, he 
strutted about proudly, arm in arm with the 
young man himself, 

Various circumstances served.to strengthen 
the intimacy between the two. In the first 
place neither had any weighty occupations to 
prevent their drinking or playing billiards to- 
gether, and it chanced after a time that this 
became a regular business with them. 

Ben Brayton was an average player, and 
appeared nearly equal to his new friend. At 
all events in. the friendly trials of skill that 
took place between them, Ben came off 
victorious perhaps a third of the time. 

“Come, Ben,” said Winehester, one morn- 
ing, “this is slow. Suppose we make the 
games a little more exciting by staking a 
little on the game.” 


“You're a better player than I am, Win- 
chester,” said Ben. 


Luck and Pluck. 


*Not much. You beat me pretty often. 
However, I'll give you twenty points, and 
stake a dollar on the game.” 

“JT don’t mind,” ‘said Ben. 
much.” 

“Agreed.” 

The game was played, and counting the 
twenty points conceded Ben came off victo- 
rious by five points. 

He pocketed the dollar with a sense of 
elevation. 

“Will you have another?” he asked. 

“Of course I will. I’m bound to have my 
revenge.” 

The second game was played, and likewise 
terminated in Ben’s favor. He pocketed the 
second dollar with satisfaction. He had 
never found billiards so interesting. 

“Come, Brayton, this wont do. I didn’t 
think you were 80 good a player. You’ll clean 
the out at this rate.” 

“O, L only happened to be lucky,” said Ben, 
in’ high good humor. “Shall we try it again ?” 

Of course they tried it again,-and spent 
nearly the entire day in the same way. For- 
tune veered about a little, and Ben came out 
minus three dollars. 

“Never mind, Brayton, you'll get it back 
to-morrow,” said Winchester, as they parted. 

So Ben thought, and the furor of gaming 
had already taken such possession of him 
that he got up unusually early, anxious to 
get at the fascinating game. 

So matters went on for a week. They 
never exceeded one dollar as stakes, and 
played so even that Ben was only ten dollars 
behindhand. This he paid from his allow- 
ance, and so far from being satiated with the 
game could hardly restrain his impatience till 
Monday morning should give him a chance 
of playing again. 

It is perhaps needless to say that Ben had 
fallen into dangerous company. Mr. Arthur 
Winchester was really a far superior player, 
and eventually meant to fleece Ben out of his 
last dollar. But he did not wish to arouse 
suspicion of his intentions, and “played off,” 
as the saying is, and thus had no diffieulty in 
luring Ben on to the point at which he aimed. 

At the end of the second week Ben was 
only five dollars behind. 

“ You're gaining upon me,” said Winchester. 
“ You're improving in your play.” 

“Am I?” said Ben, flattered. 

“Not a doubt of it. I don’t’ lke to boast, 
but I am considered a first class player in the 


city, and, by Jove,you’re almost even with me.” 


“A dollar isn’t 
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Ben listened with to this 
praise. He didn’t doubt that Winchester was 
the first-class player he represented, and in 
fact he was a superior player, but he had 
never yet put forth his utmost skill. He had 
only played with Ben, suiting himself to his 
inferior style of playing. 

Gradually Winchester suggested higher 


“A dollar is nothing,” he said, “Let us 
make it five.” 

Ben hesitated. 

“ That’s a good deal to lose,” he said, 

“ That’s true, but isn’t it as much to win? 
Come,it will make our games more interesting, 
and you're as likely to come out ahead as I am.” 


“That is true,” thought Ben, 

“Til tell you what,” he said, “give me 
twenty-five points, and I’l) do it.” 

“Anything for excitement,” said Winches- 
ter; “ but we’re so nearly matched that you’ll 
beat me twice out of three times on those 
odds.” 

Ben did beat the first game, and the exul- 
tation with which he pocketed the stakes 
revealed to his experienced opponent that he 
had the game in his hands. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon Ben 
stood one game ahead. He was flushed and 
excited by his success. 

“Til tell you what,” said Winchester, “ let’s 
give up child’s play and have the real thing.” 

What do you mean ?” asked Ben, 
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“ Let us stake fifty dollars and done with it. 
That'll be something worth playing for.” 

Ben started in surprise. The magnitude 
of the stake took his breath away. 

“T haven’t got the money,” he said. 

*O, well, you can give me your note, I'll 
wait, that is, of course if I win, but I am not 
so sure of that as I was, You're a pretty 
smart player.” 

Ben did not hesitate long. He was dazzled 
by the idea of winning fifty dollars, and his 
success thus far encouraged him to think 
that he would. 

“Give me thirty points, then,” he said. 

“T ought not to, but anything for excite- 


The game was commenced, Ben led till to- 
wards the close of the game, when his oppo- 
nent improyed his play, and came out three 
points ahead. 

“Tt was a close shave,” he said. 

Ben looked uneasy. It was all very agree- 
able to win a large sum, but to lose was not 
so comfortable. 

“T haven’t got the money,” he said. 

“O, give me your note, and pay when it’s 
convenient, In fact, perhaps you need not 
pay at all. You may win the next game.” 

“TI don’t know if I had better play,” said 
Ben, doubtfully. 

“O, you mustn’t leave off a loser. You 
must have your revenge. In fact I'll make 
you a good offer. We'll play for a hundred 


play. 
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dollars, and I'll give you thirty-five points. 
That'll square us up, and make me your 
debtor.” 

“Say forty and I'll agree.” 

_ “Forty let it be then, but you'll win.” 

Again Winchester permitted Ben to gain in 
the commencement of the game, but towards 
the last he took care to make up for lost time 
by a brilliant play that brought him out 
victor. 

“TI was lucky,” hesaid. “I began.to think, 
the first part of the game, that all was over 
with me.” 

Ben, silly dupe that he was, did not fathom 
the rascality of his companion. 

“I don’t think I played as well as usual,” 
he said, ruefully. 

“No, you didn’t. Perhaps your hand has 
got a little out, you have played so many 
hours on a stretch.” 

Ben gave Winchester another due bill for 
one ‘hundred dollars, wondering how he 
should be able to meet it. He was rather 
frightened, and resolved not to play the next 
day. But when the next day came his reso- 
lution evaporated. I need not describe the 


wiles used by Arthur Winchester. It is 
enough that at the close of the coming day 
he held notes signed by Ben for three hundred 
dollars. 

He assured the disturbed Ben that he 


needn’t trouble himself about the matter— 


that he didn’t need the money just yet. He 


would give him time to pay it in, and other 
things-to the same effect. But having come 
to the conclusion that Ben had been bled as 
much as he could stand, he called him aside 
the next morning, and said: 


“T’m sorry to trouble you, my dear Bray- 


ton, but I’ve just had a letter recalling me to 


the city.. Could you let me have that money 
as well as not, say this afternoon ?” 

“This afternoon!” exclaimed Ben, in dis- 
may. “I don’t see how I can get it at all.” 


“Do you mean to repudiate your debts of 


honor?” said Winchester, sternly. 

“No,” said Ben, faltering, “but I’ve got no 
money.” 

“You ought to have made sure of that,” 
said Winchester, shortly, “before playing 
with a gentleman. Go to your mother. She 
is rich.” 

“She wont give me the money.” 

“Look here, Brayton,” said Winchester, 
“T must have that money. I don’t care how 
you get it. But some way or other it must 
be got. I hope you understand.” 


A bright idea came to Ben. 

“You can’t collect my notes,” he said ; “I’m 
under age.” ; 

“Then,” said Winchester, his face darken- 
ing with a frown that made Ben shiver, “I 
demand satisfaction. To-morrow morning 
at five o’clock, I will meet you with swords or 
pistols, as you prefer.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ben, his 
teeth chattering, for he was an arrant coward. 

“What I say! Ifthe law will not give me 
satisfaction, I will demand the satisfaction of 
agentleman. Fight or pay, take your choice, 
but one or the other you must do.” 

The sentence closed with an oath. 

“Tl do my best,” said Ben, terrified. “Of 
course I mean to pay you.” 

“Then you'll let me have the money to- 
morrow ?” 

“Tl try.” 

The two parted, and Ben, thoroughly mis- 
erable, went home, trying to devise some 
means to appease his inexorable creditor 
whom he began to wish he had never met. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


BEN MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


BEN went home slowly, in a state of great 
perplexity. He knew his mother too well to 


think she would pay him three hundred 


dollars without weighty cause. Should he 
tell her the scrape he had got into? He felt 
a natural reluctance to do that, nor was he 
by any means satisfied that she would pay 
the money if he did. Then again he was 
ashamed to admit that he was afraid to fight. 


He felt convinced that, should he reveal the 


matter, his mother would bid him take ad- 
vantage of the legal worthlessness of his 
notes to Winchester. He would gladly do it, 
but was afraid, and did not dare to admit it. 
On the whole, Ben felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable. 


“Ts mother at home?” he inquired, when 
he reached home. 

“No; she’s gone over to Mrs. Talbot’s to 
spend the afternoon,” was the reply. 
* Ben felt relieved by this assurance, though 
he hardly knew why. 

“I wonder whether mother has got as much 
as three hundred dollars by her,” he thought. 

With this thought in his mind he went up 
stairs, and entered his mother’s chamber. 

The first thing he caught sight of when he 
entered was a little bag of keys lying on the 
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table. He knew at once that they were his 
mother’s keys. It was certainly extraordinary 
that she should on that particular day have 
left them exposed. She was generally very 
careful. But it chanced that she had hurried 
away, and in her haste had forgotten the 
keys, nor did she think of them while absent. 

Under ordinary circumstances Ben would 
have made no improper use of the keys thus 
thrown in his way. But harassed as he was 
by the importunities of Winchester, it seemed 
to him a stroke of luck that placed them in 
his power. 

He determined to open the drawers of his 
mother’s bureau, and see what he could find. 
If only he could find the sum he wanted he 
could get-out of his present difficulties, and 
perhaps explain it to his mother afterwards. 

Ben, after several trials, succeeded in find- 
ing the key that fitted the upper drawer. He 
examined the contents eagerly. It was of 
course filled with a variety of articles of ap- 

but in one corner Ben found a porte- 
monnaie. He opened it, and discovered a 
roll of bills, six in number, each of the 
denomination of twenty dollars. 


“One hundred and twenty dollars!” he 
“That’s more than a third of the bill. 


It oceurred to him, however, that a further 
search might reveal some more money. If 


he could get thirty dollars more, for example, 


that with the other would make one half the 
sum he owed Winchester, and with that 
surely the other might be content, for ‘the 
present at least. The rest of the debt he 
could arrange to pay out of his weekly allow- 


ance, say at the rate of five dollars a week. 
Accordingly Ben began to poke about until 


he found a folded paper. He opened it with 
curiosity, and began to read. His interest 
deepened, and his excitement increased. 
“By Jove,” he said, “if this isn’t the lost 
will I’ve heard so much talk about. The old 


lady’s kept it mighty quiet. Wouldn’t John 
Oakley give something to get hold of it?” 


Ben sat down to reflect upon the discovery 
he had made. - 


“Mother's right to keep it quiet,” he said 
to himself. “She ought to have destroyed it, 
and I verily believe she has tried,” he contin- 
ued, as he noticed the scorched 
of the will. “I wonder she didn’t.” 

The next question to consider was, what to 
do with it. It did not take long to decide. 
His mother would be very much frightened, 
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and this would give him a hold upon her, by 
which he might induce her to give him the 
money he required. 

“Yes, I'll keep it,” he said. 

He put the roll of bills into his pocket- 
book, carefully deposited the will in his side- 
pocket, and shutting and locking the bureau- 
drawer, placed the keys in the same position 
upon the table in which he had found them, 
and then left the room. 

“A pretty good day’s work!” thought Ben 
to himself. “I think I'll go and pay Win- 
chester what money I have, and get him to 
wait a few days for the rest.” 

Ben left the house, and wended his way to 
the tavern.. He found Winchester in the 
barroom smoking a cigar. He looked up in- 
quiringly as Ben entered. 

“ How are you, Winchester?” said Ben. 

“All right,” said the latter, noticing Ben’s 
changed demeanor, and auguring favorably 
from it. “Have a cigar?” 

“I don’t care if I do,” said Ben. 

Winchester handed him one, and the two 
sat down together. 

“©, about that money,” said Ben, after a’ 
little pause. “I can let you have a part of it 
now, but I shall have to make you wait a few 
days for the rest.” 

“ How much can you pay me now ?” 

“One hundred and twenty dollars,” said 
Ben. 


“That's good,” said Winchester, with satis- 
faction. “The fact is, ’m deuced hard up, 
and need it.” 

“I don’t want to pay you here,” said Ben. 
“Come out a little way, and I'll hand it to 


you. 
“All right. I'd like walk.” 


The two sauntered forth together, and Ben 
paid over the money. 

“You'll oblige me by not mentioning to 
anybody that I have paid you any money,” 
said Ben. “I have a reason for it.” 

“ Of course,” 

“T can’t tell you the reason.” 

“That's your affair.” 

“ Now about the rest.” 

“ Yes, about the rest.” 

“T think I can get it for you in afew days.” 

“T can wait a few days to oblige you, but I 
must go to the city as soon as I can get away. 
So please hurry up.” 

“Tl do the best Ican. This morning,” he 
added, “I didn’t see how I was going to get 
the money. My mother wouldn’t look upon 
it as we do, as a debt of honor, but since 


Perhaps if I pay that Winchester ’ll wait for 
the rest.” 
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then I’ve been lucky enough to get possession 
of one of her secrets, and I think it will help 
me.” 

“Glad of it,” said Winchester, “for your 
sake. I don’t care, of course, how you get 
the money, as long as you do get it. ‘That's 
the main thing, you know.” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

“Now what do you say to another little 
game of billiards ?” 

“I can’t stake any more money. 
enough,” said Ben, sensibly. 

“Then let it be a friendly game—just a 
little trial of skill, that’s all.” 


To this Ben was not averse, and the two 
made their way as so often before to the 
billiard saloon. 

In the mean time Mrs. Oakley returned 
home from her afternoon visit. She had not 


yet missed her keys, but on going up to her 


T’ve lost 
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pon terribly careless I have been !” she 
said. “I hope they have not been seen.” 

Tolerably sure of this, she opened the upper 
bureau dtawer, and looked for the port 
monniae. It was in the same place. She 
opened it and found it empty. Her eyes 
flashed with indignation, 

She next thought of the will, and felt for it. 
It was not there! She tarned pale, and with 
nervous fingers took everything out of the 


drawer, hoping to find it misplaced. But her 


search was vain. The will was not to be 
found. 

She sank back into a chair, and 
with passionate regret: 

“Fool that I was! Why did I not make al} 
sure by burning it?” 


exclaimed 


TOMMY’S RIDE IN A BALLOON, 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


THERE was to be a balloon ascension on 
the common in Poppleton, and all Poppleton 
was astir, for it was a quiet little country 
town, where no railroad had yet found its 
way, and such a thing as a balloon had never 
been seen in it before. : 

Why the aeronaut should have chosen such 
an out-of-the-way place in which to make his 
ascension nobody could imagine; but that’ 
such was the fact was testified by great flar- 
ing handbills, yellow letters on a sky-blue 
ground, posted on to every fence and stuck 
up in every available place in Poppleton. A 
great high fencé was built around the com- 
mon, and admission within that charmed 
circle was “twenty-five cents. Children un- 
der twelve, fifteen cents.” 

At three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
the balloon was advertised to ascend, and by 
noon the farmers’ wagons began to come 
pouring in from the adjacent towns, and 
when the children were dismissed from school 
at twelve o’clock, they ran as if their lives 
were at stake straight to the common, where 
the men whom the aeronaut had employed 
to assist him were inflating the balloon. 

“ Are you going in to see her go up this 
afternoon ? asked Johnnie Jones of Tommy 
Hayden, as they stood with their spelling- 


books under their arms just outside the 
fence, watching with great, round, wide-open 
eyes tlie: top of the wonderful balloon; all 
the children called it “ she,” for some unex- 
plained reason; perhaps because they heard 
the ships at Oldport, a town only a few miles 
away, which excited their wonder and ad- 
miration almost as much as the balloon, 
called so. 

“Of course I am,” retarned Tommy, de- 
cidedly. “I’ve got fifteen cents that Aunt 
Jemima gave me to put into the contribution 
box Sunday before last. I didn’t put it in 
because I thonght there might be a circus 
coming over to Oldport before long, and I 
might get a chance to go. I’m awful glad I 
saved it, now, fot I know father wouldn’t 
give it to me to go in and see the balloon, be- 
cause I spent the money he gave me to buy 
my ’rithmetic with. O my! aint she a beau- 
ty?”—of course Tommy meant. the balloon, 
and not his arithmetic. “O, wouldn’t I like 
to go up in her?” 

“ Would you, my boy?” said a man behind 
them, and turning, Tommy saw the aeronaut, 
a tall, thin man, with very black hair and 
eyes. “ Wouldn’t you be afraid to go up in 
the balloon ?” I 

“ Afraid!” repeated Tommy, disdainfully, 
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“I guess I shouldn’t; I have been down 
below Bald Head lighthouse in a row boat, 
and I’ve rode on Dr. Miller’s Wildfire without 
any saddle! be afraid to 
go up in a balloon!” e 

The man laughed—a little queer, low laugh. 

“ Well, that’s right,” he said. “I like brave 
boys.” And then he bent lis’ lips to Tom- 
my’s ear and whispered, “ You be sure to bé 
as néar the balloon as you can at three 
o'clock, and we'll see, we'll see!” 

And then he walked inside very hastily, to 
superintend the preparations. 


Tommy hardly knew what to think It 
could not be possible that the man meant to 
let him go up im the balloon with him; but 
then what did he mean? 

He could scarcely eat a mouthful of din- 
ner for thinking of it, and his mother was 


sadly afraid that he had some new mischief 
on hand, For I am sorry to be obliged to 
confess that Tommy was a mischievous boy ; 
so very much inclined to playing pranks and 
getting ‘himself and others into trouble, that 
he was known in the village as “ Mischievous 
Tommy.” But Tommy was not by any 
means a bad-bearted boy, and he was the 
most innocent looking little creature imagina~ 
ble. He had a round, freckled face, a de- 
mure looking mouth, very blue eyes, and 
sandy hair that was inclined to stand up 
straight. That peculiarity, together with the 
very wide open look which his blue eyes al- 
ways wore, made him look as if he had just 
seen something very alarming. Altogether, 
if you did not know Tommy, you would 
think him a very unassuming, timid little 
boy, who liked to read small story books and 
play with little girls, and would fly to his 
mother’s protection if danger threatened; 
in short, what is contemptuously called “ his 
mother’s own boy.” 

But never were appearances more deceitful. 
If Tommy had had as much courage to do 
right as he had to brave unnecessary dangers, 
he would have been a model little boy; as it 
was, he was, what his Aunt ar ecorcemie 
“a perfect little scapegrace.” 

It was but little past one o’clock whthe 
Tommy returned to the common, so he had 
no difficulty in getting very near the balloon, 
and almost the first person he saw was the 
tall, black-eyed man who had spoken to 
in the morning. 

“Ah, my boy, you’re in time I see! Do 
you sti}l think you'd, like to take a ride in the 
balloon ?” 


“O, yes sir, yes’ sir!” ariswered Tommy, 


“ Well, you stay here,” answered the man, 
“ and if you feel as brave when it is time to 
start, perhaps I’if let you go with me. But 
don’t you whisper a word of it to anybody!” 

Tommy promised that he wouldn’t, and he 


‘tried to wait patiently until three o’clock, 


though every moment seemed an hour, he 
was so eager to be sailing away through the 
air in the wonderful balloon. 


It was not a very large balloon, though to 
Tommy, who had never seen one of any kind 


before, it looked monstrous; the car was 
large enough to hold three or four persons, 
but Tommy heard two or three men say that 
the aeronaut intended to make his ascension 
alone. 


It was three o’clock, and the crowd were 


beginning to be impatient, when all at once 
the aeronaut came and,gwhispered in Tom- 
my’s ear. 

“Well, what do you think now? Do you 
want to go?” 

Tommy answered “yes,” as decidedly as 
before, and almost before he could realize his 
good fortune, he was in the car of the bal- 
loofi, and the man standing beside him had 
given the word to the attendants, and they 
were sailing up through the air with a veloc~ 
ity that almost took away his breath. 

The aeronaut had provided himself with a 
great many little bags of sand, and some of 
these he threw out, one after another, and 
the balloon rose higher and higher, until 
the common and the crowd of people was a 
mere speck, and the air began to feel keen 
and sharp, as it does sometimes in very cold 
weather. Then the balloon sailed away from 
Poppleton — or rather from thé Poppleton 
skies, for it seemed to Tommy that they had 
got as high up into the sky as anybody ever 
did, and he had begun to wonder if he wasn’t 
going to heaven like Enoch, whom he had 
read about in his Sabbath school lesson—but 
soon found they were floating over towards 
Oldport. Then directly they were sailing 
over the ships in Oldport harbor, straight 
towards the ocean. And Tommy began to 
be a little alarmed. 

“I think we have been far enough. I 
think I should like to go back now,” he said, 
anxiously. 

“Go back!’ cried the aeronaut, who 
seemed to be enjoying himself very much, 
his black eyes glowing and his thin cheeks 
flushed. “ Why, we haven’t fairly begun our 
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where we are going?” And he whispered as 
mysteriously as if there were somebody near 
to hear. “We are going to accomplish the 
most wonderful feat the world has ever wit- 
nessed! We are going directly across the 
Atlantic! We shall land at Liverpool in two 


days! Think of it! I thought of going to 


the moon at first, but after you decided to 
accompany me I changed my mind, thinking 
it would be pleasanter for you to visit Europe, 
for I have made one journey to the moon, 
and it is not by any means so fine a place as 
it is supposed to be—cold and disagreeable, 
my boy! The climate didn’t agree with my 
health ;” and he shrugged his shoulders and 
wrapped his coat still more closely around 
him. 

Tommy looked at him in astonishment, 
which soon changed to terror, as he began to 
realize that he mugt be insane. But if he 
were so why had no one discovered it? 

. “I don’t want to go to Europe. I would 
much rather go back to Poppleton,” said 
Tommy, trying to speak coolly, though his 
voice shook with fear. 

“Go back to Poppleton! you little coward, 
you are afraid,” said the aeronaut, looking 
eagerly at Tommy, whose great blue eyes 
were beginning to fill. with tears. 

“No, no, I ai—aint!” sobbed Tommy; “ but 
T've rode long enough.” 

“What a fool you are!” said the man. 
“This is glorious! glorious!’ And out went 
another bag of sand, and up went the bal- 
loon higher still into the air, until now the 
vessels looked like nothing more than flies 
crawling over the bay. 

Tommy wrung his hands in agony, and 
thought of home and his mother. 

“O, if I had only put that fifteen cents into 
the contribution box, as Aunt Jemima told 
me to, I should not have been here!” he said 
to himself. 

And now the man began to caper and 
dance, making the balloon veer first * one 
side and then to the other. 

“'To tell you the truth,” he said, ittinty, 
putting his lips close to Tommy’s ear, “ the 
reason why I want to get to Europe as soon 
as possible is to get out of the reach of my 
enemies. I have got hosts of enemies, and 
they are following me all the time; that is 
why I started from that miserable little town 
of Poppleton—so they couldn’t track me. I 
hid myself in the moon a thousand years,” 
he added, with the most solemn face; “ but 
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they found me. Ah, they are shrewd, I can 
tell you! But they wont find me now, will 
they, my boy?” 

Tommy had no voice with which to an- 
swer, but he thought not, for they were still 
headed towards the open sea and going 
rapidly. 

But just at that moment, as by a miracle 
Tommy thought, the wind veered and wafted 
them towards the shore of the bay—in an 
opposite direction from Poppleton, to be sure ; 
but merely to have land instead of that 
dreadful water under him would be happi- 
ness, Tommy thought. 

But the madman—there could be no doubt 
that he was such—took alarm at once; he 
conceived the idea that enemies were waiting 
for him on the shore, and he declared that 
he preferred to drop down into the water 
rather than fall into their hands; and to 
Tommy’s terror he pulled a string that hung 
near his hand, and the balloon began to de- 
scend with frightful rapidity. They could 
hear the shouts of the sailors on the vessels. 
Tommy held his breath, awaiting the end, 
when all at once a thought struck*him, and 
acting upon it instantly, he threw one of the 
remaining bags of sand out of the car; an- 
other followed it before the aeronaut could 
stay his hand, and the balloon rose again, 
still drifting towards the shore. Before the 
maniac, astonished at Tommy’s boldness, had 
presence of mind enough to puil the string 
again, they hung over the edge of the land, 
that had never looked so inviting to Tom- 
my’s eyes before. 

Then he pulled the string, but more forci- 
bly than he meant. He felt as if the wind 
was rushing up upon him, and he was sta- 
tionary; there was a great rushing noise in 
his ears, and then he felt a shock, as if 
heaven and earth had rushed together. And 
then all was a blank. 

It was a long time before he came back to 
consciousness, and then his mother’s face, 
which he had never expected to see again, 
was bending over him. His first feeling was 
surprise and thankfulness to find himself 
alive, and the next, anxiety to learn the fate 
of his companion. And when he heard how 
narrow his escape had been, you may be sure 
his hair stood up straighter and his blue eyes 
grew rounder than ever before. The balloon 
caught in a tree, and that was all that saved 
them both from being dashed to pieces. The 
town where they made their hasty descent 
was not far from Oldport, and one of the 
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crowd which collected immediately recog- 
nizing Tommy, his parents were at once sent 
for. The poor crazy aeronaut was more se- 
riously injured than Tommy, and was carried 


to a hospital by the friends who had really 


been in search of him, and whom he had 
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fancied his enemies. He was insane only at 
intervals, and while in Poppleton arranging 
for his balloon ascension, no one had noticed 
anything in his mannef. Need I tell you 


that it was Tommy’s last, as well as his first, 
ride in a balloon ? 


Tue cornfields were beautiful in the sum- 
mer, the leaves on the stalks grew as long 
and green as they could, and the yellow silk 
hung like wavy skeins of floss. The sun and 
rain and pure air had been good friends—this 
the cornfields knew, and they rustled thank- 
fully whenever they had a chance. But the 
growing ears on which the little pearly 
kernels were clustered were all wrapt up so 
close ahd warm in their soft green husks that 
they saw and heard nothing at all of the great 
fair world—they only slept and grew. Life 
had not begun“to mean much to them. 

But it meant something when harvest time 
came. That was like a great revolution. The 
tall stalks were cut down and carried away, 
it was their time of humility; but the ripe, 
full ears were stripped of their sheltering 
husks, saw the light of the day for the first 
time, and were made of great importance. 
Whenever one of them happened to be a red 
ear, then there was an excitement indeed, 
which the corn did not understand at all. 

At last the husking was over, and then all 
the ears of corn were heaped up in a great 
cart, and carried away to ‘be stored in the 
large, unused room over the farmhouse 
kitchen. There they were tumbled down on 
the floor and left to meditate. The kernels 
felt no pride, and the cobs no shame, for they 
did not know yet that one was any better 
than the other, and so they lay there peace- 
fully together. 

But by-and-by, on rainy days, the farmer’s 
men would come up stairs sometimes to shell 
corn, and all the kernels they were careful to 
put in the big bushel measure, but the cobs 
were thrown over in a corner, anywhere to 
get them out of the way, and sometimes they 
were trodden upon and broken. 

“John,” said one of the men, one day, 
“you'll have to carry all the corn we've 
shelled over to the mill to-morrow, and when 
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the meal comes we shall have some grand 
Johnny-cakes for breakfast.” 

The corn listened, and every kernel felt a 
secret joy in its heart, for, although they did 
not know what the mill was, nor what should 
befall them’ there, nor even what johnny- 
cakes were, yet still they felt that they were 
of importance in the world, and were to be 
taken about, and were to meet with great 
adventures. 

But the cobs over in the corner deal al 
fited, and whispered to one another : 

“What will be done with us? Are we not 
worth anything at all?” 

Yes, they were worth something, for pres- 
ently they heard John say that when all the 
chips were gone, he would take the cobs 
down and keep them in the wood-box to 
kindle a@ fire with. 

“And that will be the end of us,” said some 
of the cobs, sadly, for they lay close by a knot- 
hole where they could look down into the 
kitchen, and had often noticed that when the 
chips went into the fire they never came out 
again. Then the cobs felt very much dis- 
pirited, all except one of the eldest, and he 
said to the rest encouragingly: 

“Never mind, my friends, let us try to do 
all the good we can in the world, even if it is 
only to kindle the fire!” 

The next day all the corn that was shelled 
went away to the mill, and all the corn that 
was not shelled felt that it would not have to 
wait long before its own day of glory would 
come also. But the cobs lay humbly in the 
corner, and only tried to keep out of the way. 
They felt as if life had no possible joy in store 
for them, and such a feeling is depressing 
even to a corn-cob. 

_ But by-and-by they heard steps coming up 
stairs, not the heavy tread of the farmer or 
his men, but little pattering, uneven steps 
that seemed to find it hard work to climb, 
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and little voices were whispering and laugh- 
ing together, Then the door flew open and 
in came the farmer’s two twin children, 
Willie and Katy,¥blue-eyed, curly-headed 
darlings, only six years old apiece. They were 
on a voyage of discovery, and all ready for 
play and frolic. 

City children have wonderful toys, wax- 
dolls, mimic cannon, carriages, ears, agates; 
rocking-horses, and many more delightful in- 
ventions. But out in the country they do 
not get suclr things so easily, and these two 
little children only had a few old spools, some 
broken dishes, and two or three rag-babies to 
play with. But they were just as happy for 
all that, and had a glorious time playing to- 
gether. So up they came that day into the 
room over the kitchen, and began to look 
about. 

They ran up and down across the floor, 
they peeped out of the window, they found 
the knot-hole in the board, and dropped two 
or three kernels down through it into the 
kettle of hot water on the stove, and then 
finding themselves right by the heap of cobs 
they began to build houses. Hurrah! the 
cobs began to feel light-hearted, something 
grand was happening to them at last. 

Do you know how to build houses of cobs? 
They are better than blocks. First you lay 
down two about five inches apart, and then 
two more just the other way across them, 
and so on two by two®till the house is about 
eight cobs high, and then you lay the roof 
and put on the chimney, Or you can make 
the house larger with four rooms, each having 
a cob wall, or you can build the whole thing 
a great deal higher and call it a church ora 
monument. Willie and Katie did everything 
that could be done, they played there all the 
afternoon, and built a village with one street, 
and six houses each side of the street, and a 
meeting-house, a store and a schoolhouse, 
Each of the three rag-babies had a house to 
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itself, and in the schoolhouse Willie put the 
eldest cob, who was very tall, and made him 
stand up straight as if he was hearing lessons. 
Then he put a big cob in the store behind 
the counter, and a little cob in front whose 
mother had sent him to buy raisins. ‘Then 


. Katie put two cobs to live in every, house, and 


named them after her aunts, and uncles, and 
cousins. Ah, now indeed the cobs felt that 
they were of importance in the world, and 
it was even a great deal better than being 
made into johnny-cakes. After all, there is 
some happiness in store for everybody. 

And there the children played all the 
afternoon. They made the cob ladies visit 
each other, and sent the cob children to 
school. There was no end to the fun, and 
when the farmer’s wife came up to call her 
little ones to supper, and saw their wonderful 
village full of inhabitants, she smiled kindly, 
and said the cobs should be left there for 
them to play with all winter, and she would 
not use one of them for kindling, and that 
made the little ones very happy. 

“There, do you hear that?” said the eldest 
cob, to his scholars, “see what wonderful good 
fortune has come to us!” 

And the cobs were all glad at heart. Why 
not? Were they not a village? were they 
not people with names? and did they not 
give tea-parties, and go to meeting, and send 
their children to school? For all sorts of 
delightful adventures came to them while the 
farmer’s children played with them, and at 
night when Katy and Willie were fast asleep, 
and the moon shone in off the old room over 
the kitchen, who knows what wonderfal 
times the cobs had, and what histories their 
lives were! 

And so their use and happiness came to 
them. I think myself it was delightful, and 
a thousand times better than lying dolefully 
in one corner, wishing they could go to mill 
and be made into johnny-cakes! 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Purrs.—Roll out puff paste nearly a quarter 
of an inch thick, and, with a small saucer, or 
tin cutter of that size, cut it inte round pieces; 
place upon one side raspberry or strawberry 
jam, or any sort of preserved fruit, or stewed 
apples; wet the edges, fold over the ether side, 
and press it round with the finger and thumb. 
Or cut the paste into the form of a diamond, 
lay on the fruit, and fold over the paste, so as 
to give it a triangular shape. 


Rice Fiummery.—Boil a pint of new milk, 
with a bit of lemon-peel and cinnamon; then 
mix just sufficient rice-flour, with a little cold 
milk as will make the whole of a good con- 
sistence, sweeten according to taste, flavor with 
a little pounded bitter almond; boil it, taking 
care not to let it burn; pour it into.a shape or 
pint basin, taking out the spice. When the 
flummery is cold, turn itinto a dish; and serve 
with cream, milk or custard, all round, or serve 
with sweet sauce in a boat. 


Rice CusTaRDs wiTHouT CREAM.—One tea- 
spoonful of rice-flour, a pint of new milk, the 
yolks of three eggs, a table-spoonful of ratafia, 
sugar to your taste; mix the rice very smooth, 
and stir it with the eggs into the boiling milk, 
until thick. Arrow-root is better than rice, 

Rice Mrix.—Allow an ounce of rice for each 
person, wash it thoroughly in warm water; set 
some milk on the fire, and when it boils, putin 
the rice; continue to boil it over a slow fire, 
stirring often for two or three hours; add salt 
or sugar according to taste, and cinnamon. 

Rice Syow Batis.—Wash and pick half a 
pound of rite very clean, put it on in a sauce- 
pan with plenty of water; when it boils let it 
boil ten minutes, drain it on a sieve till it is 
quite dry, and then pare six apples, weighing 
two ounces and a half each. Divide the rice 
into six parcels, in separate eloths, put one 
apple in each, tie it loose, and boil it one hour; 
serve it with sugar and butter, or wine sauce. 

Sovr.—Carefully blanch some well 
picked rice, then drain it on a sieve; put about 
a tea-spoonful in the soup-pot, with one head 
of celery, and a quart of consomme, and let it 
simmer by the side of the stove for three houra, 
If it thickens too much add more consomme, 
season with a little salt; take out the celery, 
and send the soup te table. 


Rotis.—Dissolve two ounces of butter in one 
pint of new milk, and stir it into four pounds 
of flour, as also three table-spoonfuls of yeast, 
a tea-spoonful of salt, and the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs; cover the pan with a 
warmed towel, and set it before the fire to rise 
for half an hour, then work it one way for fif- 
teen minutes; form it into rolls, place them 
upon tins, and let them rise for ten minutes 
before putting them into the oven. 


Murroy on into chops, 
and trim neatly, and cut away the.greater part 
of the fat of a loin, or best end of a nec? of 
mutton (the former the best), season them, and 
lay them in a pie-dish, with a little water and 
half a gill of mushroom ketchup (chopped 
onion and potatoes, if approved); cover it with 
paste, bake it two hours; when done, lift up 
the crust from the dish with a knife, pour out 
all the gravy, let it stand, and skim it clean; 
add, if wanted, some more seasoning; make it 
boil, and pour it into the pie. Veal pie may be 


made of the brisket part of the breast; but 
must be parboiled first, 


Lemon Mince Pres.—Weigh one pound of 
fine large lemons, cut them in half, squeeze 
out the juice, and pick the pulp from the skins; 
boil them in water till tender, and pound them 
in a mortar; add half a pound of pounded loaf 
sugar, the same of nicely cleaned currants, and 
of fresh beef suet minced, a little grated nut- 
meg, and citron cut small, Mix all these in- 
gredients well, and fill the patty-pans with 
rather more of the mince than is usually put. 

CRANBERRY Tart.—Take cranberries, pick 
and wash them in several waters, put them 
into a dish, with the juice of half a lemon, a 
quarter of a pound of moist or pounded loaf 
sugar, to a quart of cranberries. Cover it with 
puff or tart paste and bake it three-quarters of 
an hour; if tart paste is used, draw it from the 
oven five minutes before it is done, and ice it, 
return it to the oven, and send it to the table 
cold, 


Tart, CREAMED.—Use green cod- 
lings, in preference to any other apple, and 
proceed as in the last receipt. When the pie 
is done, cut out the whole of the centre, leaving 
the edges; when cold pour on the apple some 
rich boiled custard, and place round it some 
small leaves of puff paste of alight color, - 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A xwew Bayonrt.—The proposed new bayo- 
net of the British infantry is the same as that 
applied to the Irish constabulary. It is a saw- 
sword bayonet; that is to say, it has a sword 
edge and a saw back, while the point is as 


effective as that of an ordinary bayonet. It is 


the same length as the present weapon, but 
the Martini-Henry rifie itself is three and a 
quarter inches shorter than the Snider-Enfield, 
and the total length of the arm as a pike is, 
therefore, reduced by so much. The efficiency 
of the weapon as a sword, as a saw, and asa 

‘onet, was carefully tested. With the sword 
edge a sheep was cut up into joints; and with 
the saw back the shin bone of an ox, a Norway 
spar, two and a half inches in diameter, 
another of three and three-quarter inches, and 
a three inch plank of very tough, dry elm were 
sawn through. The weapon, fixed to the rifle, 
was also thrust through a dead sheep with its 
wool on and wrapped in a great coat; and the 
security of the attachment of the weapon to 
the rifle was tested by twisting it about inside 
the sheep, and by driving it six inches through 
a one-inch door, and allowing it to swing while 
sticking in the wood. Thus the soldier will 
have a tool as well as an effective military 
wéapon, and one with which he can clear 
aWay ‘wood, cut materials for fascines and 
gabions; or he can use it, if he likes, as a knife 
for cutting up his rations. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Moon.—Mr. R. H. Pat- 
terson, in one of the magazines, says that 
Professor Palmieri, who has so closely studied 
“the phenomena of Vesuvius, declares that 
there is a perceptible relation between the 
phases of the moon and the developments of 
voleanic action. Any one who has lived in the 
South, or even sailed in the Mediterranean, 
may have noticed how carefully sleepers in the 
open air guard their head and face against the 
rays of the moon, to avert ophthalmia and 
other ills. In India meat exposed to the moon- 
rays immediately putrifies. The moon’s in- 
fluence produces tides and currents in the 
atmosphere just as it does in the ocean. Some 
of these facts indicate a lunar action more 
subtle than science can yet account for. 
ELIEF In WrrcHEs.—The belief in witches 
and spells has not died out yet, as a recent 
case in Canada shows. A girl was brought be- 
fore a magistrate on a charge of lunacy and 
having attempted to stab her mother. The 


latter had imagined that some one had worked 
a spell on her daughter, was confirmed in the 
opinion by a fortune-teller, and on consulting 
a charm doctor was advised to tie a New 
Testament to the girl’s body. The remedy was 
ineffectual. 

pown Russian 
on snowshoes is an amusement which helps to 
wile away a winter day, besides being a 
useful and necessary accomplishment, unless 
you would confine yourself to the beaten tracks 
when the snow is deep. With a little practice 
it is not difficult to walk on these snowshoes, 
The Siberian hunter carries with him a stout 
pole, with a ball at one end, studded with iron 
spikes, if the country is hilly. With the help 
of this pole he can regulate his speed in de- 
scending Says a recent tourist, “I often used 
to amuse myself by sliding down snow-covered 
slopes without the aid of a pole. I had cords 
attached to the turned-up ends of my shoes, 
and by holding them tight I could steady my- 
self and direét my course, though sometimes I 
got heavy falls. One particular fall I remem- 
ber well. It happened thus: There was a steep 
bank to the river which I used to slide down 
in many places. It was a good place, fer the 
level river at the bottom gave me a good run 
off, and the impetus gained in the descent 
carried me a considerable distance over the 
ice. After a good deal of practice I considered 
myself so skillful in descending steep slopes, 
that I determined to try something more diffi- 
cult. In one place there was a break in the 
bank, and a perpendicular drop of seven or 
eight feet. Before the drop was a steep slope 
of about fifteen yards, and again fgom the bot- 
tom of the drop another slope. I thought it 
possible to slide down the first slope, shoot the 
drop, and then slide away to the river. This I 
tried to do, but in shooting the drop I lost my 
balance, and fell heavily on my back on to the 
hard snow. I never tried the experiment 
again.” 

Coror oF Leaves.—The green color of leaves, 
one element of which must be a vegetable blue, 
has led an experimentalist to conclude that 
leaves turn red at the end of the season by the 
action of an acid, and that the green color could 
be restored by the action of an alkali, This has 
been verified; autumnal leaves put under are- 
ceiver with vapor ofammonia in nearly every in- 
stance lost the red color and renewed the green. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


How Jm Wicker’s Heap cor Batp.—Jim 
Wicker was a comical-looking fellow, with a 
very young face, but by reason of having no 
hair, he looked very old from his eyebrows all 
the way round to the back of his neck. He 
was very sensitive about his defect, and was 
somewhat celebrated, from a fight he had with 
a travelling agriculturist, who, upon being 
asked by Jim, “ What would cause the hair to 
grow upon his shining poll, was advised to 
cover the top ef his head with guano, and 
plant it down in crab grass.” But Jim 
wouldn’t quarrel with Captain Wild, for that 
gentleman was not only the host of the Fairy 
Queen, but also had the key of all “the re- 
freshments” in his possession; so without hes- 
itatiou he enlightened his auditory after this 
fashion: 

“You see the har always did grow rather 
scarce "bout my scalp, and I was always rub- 
bing one thing and another to fotch it out, for 
I was sartin the roots wasn’t dead, though 
thar was little to be seen above ground. I'd 
heard of bar’s grease, and bought a gallon in 
bottles, but I believe it was nothing but hog’s 
lard and mutton taller; so I thought I would 
have the genuine article, and I got old Dan to 
go out and kill something for my especial ben- 
efit. Dan told me it was in the spring; and 
that the bar was in bad health and out of sea- 
son; but I believed he was trying to quiz me, 
and wouldn’t take no for an answer. A short 
hunt fotched a crittur at bay, and Dan, by a 
shot in the vitals ‘saved the varmint; but the 
bar was in a bad condition, for he looked as 
seedy as an old Canadian thistle, and he had 
hardly ile enough in him to keep his joints 
from squeaking, but what he did have I got 
and used; and, strangers,” said Jim, looking 
sorrowfully round on the company, “in two 
days what little har I had, commenced falling 
off, and in a week it was as bald as a gun-bar- 
rel. Dan was right; the varmint was shed- 
ding himself, arid bad nothing in him but har 
shedding ile, and the consequence is, I can’t in 
the dark tell my head from dried gourd, if I 
depend on feeling.” 

A TRAVELLER’s Story.—Between Caceba 
Swamp and Line Oreek, in the “Nation” 
(Georgia), we saw a considerable crowd 
gathered near a drinking-house, most of them 
seated and smoking. We stopped to see what 
was the matter. It was Sunday, and there had 
been a quarter race for a gallon of whiskey. 


The first thing I noticed was the singular 
position of one of the horses of the party. He 
was kneeling down and standing on his hinder- 
feet, his head wedged between the ends of two 
logs of the grocery, and he was stone dead, 
having evidently run directly against the 
building at full speed, causing the horse to 
partially fall. About five paces from the horse 
lay the ridery quite senseless, with a gash in 
his throat which might have let out a thousand 
lives, AsI said, the most of the crowd were 
seated and smoking. 

“What is the matter?” I inquired, looking 
intently at the sight. 

“Matter!” after a while answered one, ina 
drawling voice, expectorating, and refilling his 
mouth with a fresh cud; “matter enough— 
there’s been a quarter race.” 

“ But how came this man and horse killed?” 
I asked, 

“ Well,” answered the chewing and spitting 
gentleman, “the man was considerably in 
liquor, I reckon, and he ran his hoss chuck 
against the house, and that’s the whole on it,” 

“Has a doctor been sent for?” inquired one 
of our party. 

“TI reckon there aint much use of a doctor 
here,” answered another of the crowd. “ Burnt 
brandy wouldn’t save either of ’em, man or 
horse.” 

“ Has this man a wife or children?” inquired 
L 

“No children that I knows on,” answered a 
female, who was sitting on the ground a short 
distance from the dead man, smoking com- 
posedly. 

“ He has a wife, then?” Iremarked. “ What 
will be her feelings when she learns the fatal 
termination of this most unfortunate race?” 

“Yes,” sighed the female, “it’s an unfor- 
tunate race. Poor man! he lost the whiskey.” 

“Do you happen to know his wife? Has she 
been informed of the untimely death of her 
husband?” were my next inquiries. 

“Do I happen to know her? Has she been 
informed of his death?” said the woman. 
“Well, I reckon you aint acquainted about 
these parts, I’m the unfortunate widder.” 


A Sarre Bor.—‘“Say, boy, is that the 
fire?” asked a gentleman, of a ragged urchin 
and pointing to a dense volume of smoke 
that was issuing from the windows of a ware- 


house. “No sir, that is only the smoke,” 
replied the boy. 
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The sun bids the “ hub” good-night. 


THE @REAT-HOLIPSE. 
: of our artist just before the 
| 
— Boston Common at the darkest moment. Boston undey a cloud. 
ag 
Our German friends taking copious observations. 4g.§§ — 


